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The Historical Novel at History’s End: 


Virginia Woolf’s The Years 


Thomas S. Davis 


It seems as if there were no progress in the human race, but only 
repetition. 


Virginia Woolf, Three Guineas (1938) 


Es recent surge of interest in late modernism has expanded the 
purview of modernist studies in at least two directions: on one hand, 
the study of late modernism addresses lesser known literary and cul- 
tural activity that may not adhere to the stylistic or periodizing norms 
of modernism or postmodernism; on the other hand, it draws the late 
works of household names such as T. S. Eliot, Rebecca West, and Virginia 
Woolf from the shadows of their more lauded counterparts from the 
teens and the twenties.' Woolf's late fiction has been a prime focus of 
this latter direction. In Jed Esty and Marina MacKay’s foundational stud- 
ies, Between the Acts exemplifies the formal and historical distinctiveness 
of late modernism.? But where does The Years fit within this broadening, 
vibrant field? How might this often overlooked novel also be historically 
and aesthetically exemplary? The Years has not figured heavily in the his- 
tory of Woolf criticism. To be sure, this hefty chronicle of the Pargiter 
family scarcely resembles the svelte, introverted novels that preceded it. 
It lacks the rapturous prose of To the Lighthouse and the hypnotic lines of 
The Waves; it displays little of the daring characterization of Jacobs Room 
or Mrs. Dalloway. By comparison, The Years falls shy of achieving what 
Woolf called the merger of “the granite and the rainbow” (“New” 235), 
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the concrete and the poetic. Indeed, Woolf herself declared it “a failure” 
and curiously characterized that failure as “deliberate” (Writer 277). Years 
after its publication she would remember the novel only as “that misery 
The Years” (Diary 340).° The Years remained a stray, ugly duckling, an un- 
fortunate blemish on an otherwise handsome career.* 

More recent critical assessments of The Years seem less beholden either 
to Woolf’s judgments or to the near reflexive equation of high modern- 
ist style with literary value. Karen Levenback, Judy Suh, Anna Snaith, 
and Maren Linett have all recast The Years as central to Woolf’s political 
thinking on war, fascism, and, perhaps more complexly, anti-semitism." In 
these readings, The Years exemplifies Woolf’s imaginative confrontations 
with the mounting crises of the 1930s. John Whittier-Ferguson ties the 
social and political turmoil of the decade to the “local details of her style” 
and what he memorably dubs her “inventively exhausted prose” (231). 
My reassessment of The Years joins this renewed attention to the tangled 
aesthetic and political problems of Woolf’s novel. I treat The Years as a 
late modernist version of the historical novel, one that seems primarily 
concerned with establishing a correspondence between the minutiae of 
the everyday lives of the Pargiter family and the world-historical processes 
that underwrite the novel’s near fifty-year timespan. Of course, Woolf’s 
concern with everyday life did not begin with this novel, but The Years 
marks an astonishing departure from the signature interiorized, phenom- 
enological explorations of her earlier fictions. The treatment of everyday 
life in The Years bears stronger resemblances to historical novels and family 
chronicles like Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace, Thomas Mann’s Buddenbrooks, 
and John Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga than anything one might find in her 
earlier novels or even in her modernist fellow travelers like Joyce, Proust, 
or Conrad.’ By attending to Woolf’s reworking of the formal features of 
the historical novel—plot, event, characterization—we can see The Years 
registering the protracted decline of a British centered world-system as 
a crisis of historical consciousness.® In this late novel, Woolf figures the 
everyday as the scene where the historical crises of the 1930s attain leg- 
ibility. In what follows, I first examine Woolf’s use and reconfiguration of 
the historical novel, a genre long thought to belong to the great realists. 
I then turn to two formal features—the emplotment of historical events 
and characterization—where we see most clearly the novel’s portrayal of 
history as a destructively recursive process. 
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Late modernism, realism, and the historical novel 


How might the shape and mediating powers of the historical novel alter 
during a decade as troubled as the 1930s? As so many have already pointed 
out, crisis was the trademark of what W. H. Auden famously referred to as 
that “low dishonest decade.” The avant-garde sociological group Mass- 
Observation concisely enumerated some of the anxious decade’s worries 
this way in their inaugural pamphlet: “The bringing of civilization to 
Abyssinia, the coming of civil war to Spain, the atavism of the new Ger- 
many and the revival of racial superstition have forced the issue home to 
many. We are all in danger of extinction from such outbursts of atavism” 
(Madge 11). Yet, the collective anxieties of the present did little to hamper 
interest in the historical novel.'° In fact, the 1930s proved to be a fertile 
decade both for the writing and the theorization of the historical novel. 
In addition to novels by Woolf, Sylvia Townsend Warner, Jack Lindsay, 
Rose Macaulay, and Vera Brittain, György Lukacs’s The Historical Novel 
appeared in 1937, providing what remains the most thorough and most 
cited anatomization of the genre.!! 

Lukacs casts the historical novel primarily as a realist genre. He de- 
clares its foremost task to be “the disclosure of all the contradictions of 
progress” (29). To accomplish this task, the historical novel must do more 
than reference historical events and personages. It cannot treat history as 
a “decorative backdrop” (206) against which characters and plots Operate 
more or less unaffected (this was Flaubert’s cardinal sin). Instead, these 
novels should disclose the migration of historical antagonisms into the 
most oblique regions of everyday life. In order to accomplish this heady 
feat, for Lukács, they rely on two crucial generic features. First, and per- 
haps above all else, the historical novel mediates historical events through 
the everyday lives of its characters. Sir Walter Scott’s novels became the 
vade mecum for historical novelists past and present precisely because they 
show “important historical changes upon people who react immediately 
and violently to them, without understanding their causes” (49). Scott and 
Tolstoy both staged in exemplary fashion “the indirect contact between 
individual lives and historical events” (285). Second, characters should be 
typical in the sense that their narrative arcs parallel those of the general 
population. 

This second priority constitutes Lukács’s most rigid categorical dis- 
tinction and, according to his logic, it should prohibit any incorporation 
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of modernist techniques into the historical novel. Modernism’s preference 
for interiorized characters makes any such incorporation impossible, even 
if characters like Leopold Bloom and Franz Biberkopf are closer in class 
to the masses than the aristocrats that populate the storyworlds of Lukacs’s 
preferred authors. In Lukacs’s argument, modernist introversion fetishizes 
alienation and social detachment whereas Tolstoy’s counts and dukes func- 
tion more properly as examples of “popular character” (86). Combined 
with the emplotment of historical events, this mode of characterization 
will show history as a rational process, one that proceeds dialectically 
through conflict, sublation, and resolution. In Lukacs’s estimation, the 
genre of the historical novel functions properly only when literary form 
is irrevocably bound to this particular philosophy of history. 

What could be modernist about a genre Lukacs identified with both 
the great realists and historical progress? Does Woolf’s use of the histori- 
cal novel necessarily entail what Emily Dalgarno calls a “turn to realism” 
(129)? What exactly does it mean to label The Years a late modernist his- 
torical novel? We might say that The Years participates in the genre of the 
historical novel without properly belonging to it. That particular form 
of participation amounts to what Jacques Derrida calls “contamination” 
(59), a contamination which also spreads to the categorical divide be- 
tween realism and modernism, a boundary that Woolf’s novel, and much 
of late modernism, scarcely heeds.'* Christine Froula and Liesl Olson’s 
designation of Woolf’s work as “modernist-realism” or “modern realism” 
brands Woolf's fiction as a contestation between modernism and realism, 
rather than an emblem of the supposed stylistic and periodizing rupture 
between them.” I would suggest that The Years contests that rupture more 
emphatically than any other work in Woolf’s oeuvre and, as a result, poses 
a series of methodological problems that precede any interpretation of 
the novel. 

To take full measure of the problems The Years poses for broad aes- 
thetic and periodizing schemes in general, I begin by asking an admittedly 
naive question: why are modernism and realism routinely thought of as 
dialectical opposites? At first blush, it has quite a bit to do with stylistic 
categories serving as periodizing terms. No matter how much one flexes 
the boundaries of a “modernist” period, there is still the old problem of 
accounting for the prolonged existence of styles and techniques after their 
purported demise." Although modernist studies has admirably challenged 
the temporal and spatial dimensions of modernism, the terms modern- 
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ism and realism have lost none of their descriptive and evaluative force; 
campaigns for an expanded or more inclusive modernism rarely question 
the power “modernism” or “realism” wield as markers of value.! Can we 
think of the aesthetic techniques identified as “modernist” and “realist” 
separately from the periods they denote? 

This question in part drives Fredric Jameson’s arguments in A Sin- 
gular Modernity. While acknowledging the ineluctability of periodization, 
Jameson also criticizes such gestures and, along the way, undercuts the 
pat narrative of modernism’s supersession of realism: “Modernism is an 
aesthetic category and realism is an epistemological one; the truth claim 
of the latter is irreconcilable with the formal dynamic of the former. The 
attempt to combine the two into a single master narrative must therefore 
necessarily fail” (124). Splitting the difference between modernism and 
realism into aesthetics and epistemology certainly renders useless any 
“single master narrative” of literary history. But, as Jameson knows well, 
although aesthetics and epistemology may be derived from “two unrelated 
systems,” the fate of art in any given era is tied to the types of relationships 
it tries to stage between these two.'° Aesthetic theory since Kant has at- 
tempted to refigure the relation of art to both pure reason (epistemology) 
and practical reason (ethics and politics). One may uncover a different 
form of relation between art and knowledge across modern aesthetic 
theory—the Jena Romantics’ literary absolute, Hegel’s supersession of 
art by philosophy, and Nietzsche’s positioning of art against knowledge 
are but a small sample. Marxist aesthetics itself is caught in these very 
dynamics, particularly the key debates on modernism and realism. For 
everything else that sets them apart, Lukács’s broadsides against modern- 
ism and Adorno’s unflinching defense of it both address the question of 
art’s relationship to knowledge, whether it functions as a way to cast class 
structures into relief or as a pointed critique of instrumental rationality. 

Addressing The Years as a late modernist historical novel affords us 
two things: we can isolate the distinctive form of attention Woolf de- 
votes to everyday life, one that is at a significant remove from her earlier 
work; and we can see Woolf’s contamination of the historical novel as 
a conceptual act, one that inverts the liberal progressivist philosophy of 
history into a philosophy of history that is recursive and destructive. My 
point of departure here is a review of Ivan Turgenev Woolf published in 
1933 when she was fast at work on The Years. Despite its pithy statements 
on the Russian writer’s technique, the essay is most valuable for what it 
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discloses about Woolf’s efforts to imagine a form of writing that would 
fuse realist and modernist techniques. In a particularly revealing passage 
from “The Novels of Turgenev” Woolf meditates on the Russian writer’s 
method and indirectly points to one of the key aesthetic problems of The 
Years: 
For he is asking the novelist not only to do many things but some 
that seem incompatible. He has to observe facts impartially, yet he 
must also interpret them. Many novelists do the one; many do the 
other—we have the photograph and the poem. But few combine 
the fact and the vision; and the rare quality that we find in Tur- 
genev is the result of this double process. (249) 


This “double process” animating Turgenev’s novels fuses sharp, almost 
empirical attention to fact and appearance with the poetic or visionary 
power to see beyond it—a process that resurfaces also in The Years. More 
specifically, Woolf seeks a way to register the long afterlives of historical 
violence by attending to the seemingly unremarkable occurrences of ev- 
eryday life. In this regard, the terminology Woolf deploys is particularly re- 
vealing: “photograph,” “observe,” and, a term that carries several meanings 
in Woolf’s lexicon, “vision.” The first two refer to a type of looking, an 
ideal of impersonal observation that Nancy Armstrong and Peter Brooks 
ascribe to nineteenth century realism. In Realist Vision, Brooks specifically 
describes realism as “attached to the visual, to looking at things, registering 
their presence in the world through sight” (3). And what is most often the 
object of realism’s searching eye? The everyday, the unexceptional, and the 
negligible prose of the world. 

“Vision” suggests a more subjective form of experience: this is the 
cornerstone of Woolf’s modernism that readers know well from her 
previous novels. Yet the conjunctive “and” indicates correspondence with 
“fact,” not opposition to it. Brooks’s take on the shared affinities of mod- 
ernism and realism offers one way to think of their potential coexistence. 
His conclusion on the relation between these two styles is worth quoting 


at length: 

That seems to me irreducible in the realist project: to regis- 
ter the importance of the things—objects, inhabitations, acces- 
sories—amid which people live, believe they can’t live without. 
The realist believes you must do an elementary phenomenology 
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of the world in order to speak of how humans inhabit it, and this 
phenomenology will necessarily mean description, detailing, an 
attempt to say what the world is like in a way that makes its con- 
straints recognizable by the reader. Note that Woolf—and also 
James, and Joyce, and Proust—don’t really reject this premise: 
their work is full of significant things. ...What is different in the 
modernists is most of all the selectivity of consciousness applied 
to the phenomenal world, and the establishment of a perspective 
resolutely within consciousness as it deals with the objects of the 
world. (211) 


Things, objects, gestures: the clutter of daily life. These are the obsessions 
of realism, be it in Balzac, Dickens, or Courbet; they are equally the obses- 
sions, so says Brooks, of Woolf and the modernists. 

In The Years, Woolf freights everyday objects, and the attachments 
people have to them, with historical meaning. In the “1880” chapter, she 
diagrams the perspectives of the Pargiters and their servant on the things 
in Abercorn Terrace, the Pargiter family home. Woolf’s free indirect dis- 
course gives us Crosby the servant’s eyes as she catalogues the objects of 
Abercorn Terrace: “The whole room, with its carved chairs, oil paintings, 
the two daggers on the mantelpiece, and the handsome sideboard—all 
the solid objects that Crosby dusted and polished every day—looked at its 
best in the evening” (35). Crosby’s labor gives her an intimate knowledge 
of the “solid objects” of the Pargiter house, objects that tell the family 
history and identify the Pargiters with a specific class.!’ But if the text 
positions these objects as decorations for the Pargiter family, it suggests 
that for Crosby they ground an entire world. Woolf focalizes the final 
inventory of the house and its objects through Eleanor, diagramming the 
move for her, the upper class resident, as liberatory, while leaving Aber- 
corn Terrace for Crosby is evidently world-destroying: 


Crosby was crying. The mixture of emotion was positively 
painful; she [Eleanor] was so glad to be quit of it all, but for 
Crosby it was the end of everything. She had known every cup- 
board, flagstone, chair and table in that large rambling house, not 
from five or six feet of distance as they had known it; but from 
her knees, as she scrubbed and polished; she had known every 
groove, stain, fork, knife, napkin and cupboard. They and their 
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doings had made her entire world. And now she was going off, 
alone, to a single room at Richmond. (216) 


Eleanor and Crosby’s contrasting reactions to the sale of Abercorn Ter- 
race multiply the perspectives on this slice of daily life, but they do so 
in order to draw attention to the accumulated and continuing privilege 
of class that stretches from the nineteenth century into the early years 
of the twentieth. Although Crosby’s labor keeps the house together, the 
Pargiters “and their doings had made her entire world.” In other words, 
Crosby’s labor creates nothing of her own world; it is shaped and deter- 
mined entirely for her by the lives and whims of the Pargiter family. For 
Eleanor, being rid of Abercorn Terrace unburdens her from obligations 
of the past; her inheritance affords a future of world travel and the sort 
of autonomy she never enjoyed at Abercorn Terrace. Expelled from the 
world the Pargiters created for her, with little economic power and even 
less choice, Crosby recedes into further entrapment and graver limitations. 
Through their attachment to things and their juxtaposed perceptions of 
the meaning of Abercorn Terrace, Woolf represents the contrasting fates 
of two women as largely dependent on class. 


History, event, and everyday life 


While scenes like the one above demonstrate how everyday life carries 
historical meaning, the most significant world-historical events that oc- 
cur between 1880 and the 1930s are largely displaced from the center of 
the narrative.'* The Years trains its eye on the traces such events leave on 
the everyday and, indeed, detects the ways these past histories give form 
and shape to daily life in the present: the 1857 Indian Mutiny is never 
discussed in the narrative, but the finger Abel lost during the rebellion 
attests to its abiding presence in the family’s history; Parnell’s death, like 
the speeches of dictators and the rumblings in the Balkans, comes to us 
by way of a newspaper headline; King Edward VII's death is announced 
through the drunken shouts from a pub at the corner of Sara and Mag- 
gie’s slum apartment. Woolf’s two war chapters are exemplary in this 
regard. The “1917” and “1918” chapters gradually chart the transforma- 
tion of total war from an interruption of everyday life to a permanent 
condition of it. 
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The “1917” chapter opens innocently enough with Eleanor Pargiter 
stumbling through blacked-out London, using the dim light of her hand 
torch and the air raid searchlight overhead to find Renny and Maggie’s 
house. Air raid sirens interrupt the family’s dinner and conversation, 
setting into motion one of the strangest war scenes in literary modern- 
ism. The Pargiters never see the bombing raid. Instead, it is experienced 
through the impressions it leaves on the domestic, private interiors of the 
home. As Eleanor and company descend into the cellar, Nicholas, their 
Polish friend, charts the location of German bombers by timing the bursts 
of gunfire on his pocket watch. Eleanor tries to witness the event as well; 
she gazes up at the ceiling and figures “the Germans must be overhead 
by now” (291). The crackling of anti-aircraft guns shakes a spider-web 
suspended in the corner of the ceiling and Eleanor monitors its move- 
ment, using it as a metronome to measure the rhythms of the air raid. 
The event only becomes legible through these faint impressions. The Years 
holds the direct, immediate presentation of events to the side, opting to 
show instead how they press upon daily life. 

Most fictional renderings of the First World War turn to the trenches 
as their preferred topoi. The air raids on the homeland are almost invisible 
and, thus, their very inclusion is of interest. On a general level, Woolf's 
recreation of the air raid in The Years highlights the impact of the war 
on the non-combatants, something Woolf had done with relative con- 
sistency in all of her novels from _Jacob’s Room forward. Karen Levenback 
convincingly shows that Woolf drew heavily from her own wartime 
diaries to reconstruct the air raid section in “1917,” this chapter that was 
“the most difficult and strenuous section of her [Woolf's] novel” (116). 
Yet, this section also functions as a manifestation of the air war anxiety of 
the 1930s, of what Paul Saint-Amour characterizes as a “proleptic mass- 
traumatization, a pre-traumatic stress syndrome whose symptoms arose 
in response to an anticipated rather than an already realized catastrophe” 
(131).'° Woolf’s narration of the First World War forecasts the militariza- 
tion of daily life in a besieged city.” The memory of those raids—man- 
datory citywide blackouts, defenseless populations, the conversion of the 
Tube into a shelter-—provide a glimpse of what shape the coming war will 
take.*! Perhaps Eleanor, warm with wine, best characterizes the dramatic 
changes awaiting daily life in the war metropolis: “It was light after dark; 
talk after silence; the war, perhaps, removing barriers” (284). The barriers 
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between war zone and civilian area, combatant and non-combatant, private 
and public life, would diminish greatly in a war fought through the air. 

The “1917” chapter encodes the blurring of those zones by establish- 
ing a set of boundaries and detailing their gradual dissolution. Fumbling 
about in the darkness that “seemed to muffle sound as well as sight” (279), 
Eleanor enters Renny and Maggie’s house and notes with exceptional 
sensitivity the solidity and distinction of objects: “It looked strange after 
the streets—the perambulator in the hall; the umbrellas in the stand; the 
carpet, the pictures: they all seemed intensified” (280). The cataloging and 
differentiation of these objects draws a firm line between the muffled 
dark outside and the clear visibility inside. Street and home, public and 
private, exterior and interior—these are the divisions of everyday life the 
chapter maps out in its initial pages. They are also the very ones the air 
raid unsettles. The trembling spider web and the crackling of guns out- 
side draw the war into the warmest, most private interior spaces. After 
the planes pass and the raid concludes, the motions of daily life seem to 
continue unabated: “The bugles blew again beneath the window. Then 
they heard them further down the street; then further away still down 
the next street. Almost directly the hooting of cars began again, and the 
rushing of wheels as if the traffic had been released and the usual night 
life of London had begun again” (295). When Eleanor later that evening 
waits for the omnibus she has nearly forgotten the air raid. The omnibus 
arrives as per usual, but the passengers “looked cadaverous and unreal in 
the blue light” (300).The daily functions of the city resume quickly, but 
Eleanor’s altered perception registers the aftereffects of the war, morbidly 
casting everyday life as everyday death. 

The curiously brief“1918” chapter presents a quick scene of everyday 
life where war now forms the background. Crosby walks through London 
on errands for her new employer, Mrs. Burt. The siren sounds to a “dull 
explosion” and Crosby only mutters “them guns again” (304). Through 
Woolf’s narration, in the metropolis everyday routines and war appear 
intertwined. Another explosion elicits only a momentary pause in the 
daily doings in the city: 


A man on a ladder who was painting the windows of one of 
the houses paused with his brush in his hand and looked around. 
A woman who was walking along carrying a loaf of bread that 
stuck half out of its papers wrapping stopped too. 
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They both waited as if for something to happen. A topple of 
smoke drifted over and flopped down from the chimneys. The 
guns boomed again. The man on the ladder said something to 
the woman on the pavement. She nodded her head. 

Then he dipped his brush in the pot and went on painting. 
The woman walked on. 

Crosby pulled herself together and tottered across the road 
into the High Street. 

The guns went on booming and the sirens wailed. The war 
was Over—so somebody told her as she took her place at the 
counter of the grocer’s shop. The guns went on booming and the 
sirens wailed. (304-305) 


The incessant noises of war form the backdrop for otherwise ordinary 
actions: a servant running errands, a man painting, and a woman return- 
ing from a store. All of this occurs while the war continues long after it is 
declared over. Woolf threads together a formidable scene where war no 
longer figures as an interruption of everyday life, but as a constitutive part. 

The figuration of the First World War as anything less than a deci- 
sive historical and formal break sets The Years apart from so many other 
modernist texts that inscribe the rupture of the First World War into their 
verbal textures, temporal arrangements, and narrative structures, including, 
most conspicuously, the “Time Passes” section of To the Lighthouse. Viewed 
from the vantage point of the “present day” of the 1930s, in The Years the 
First World War does not appear as an aberration in the movement of 
history. Here, Woolf’s retrospective view of the First World War figures 
it as exemplary, not interruptive, of the historical process as such. The 
philosophy of history that unfolds over the course of Woolf’s narrative 
treats conflicts and antagonisms in a notably non-dialectical manner. On 
the one hand, they are the generative, mobilizing force of history; on the 
other, such destruction and violence forecloses any possibility of histori- 
cal progress. While we might see Woolf’s coordination of the historical 
event with everyday life as perfectly compatible with Lukacs’s version of 
the historical novel, this reconfigured philosophy of history thus gener- 
ates fiction of a very different sort. The extensive catalogue of historical 
conflicts in The Years—imperial, national, economic, sexual—showcases 
the formative and ultimately deleterious effects they have on those who 
live through them and, often, those who live after them. 
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Flowers, stones, and liberty: how Delia and Rose dream 


Turning now toward characterization, I want to foreground the way The 
Years’ broken historical dialectic manifests itself most explicitly in the lives 
of the Pargiter women. The “1880” chapter introduces us to the Pargiter 
household, run primarily by the younger women; an ailing mother with- 
ers away upstairs and the erstwhile patriarch Abel Pargiter relies on his 
daughters to maintain the daily operations of his estate. Preoccupied as it 
is with introducing these complex family dynamics, the “1880” chapter 
is also concerned with dreams and fantasies: Delia’s Parnell daydreams, 
Rose’s imaginative adventure games, Kitty’s erotic fantasies, and Edward’s 
fantasies of Kitty. It is Delia and Rose’s daydreams and fantasies that most 
clearly reconfigure the history they inherit. Daughters of a former im- 
perial soldier, Delia and Rose dream in imperial terms: Delia conjures 
up visions of Irish Home Rule icon Charles Parnell while Rose fancies 
herself as a soldier from Pargiter’s Horse. As these characters mature, their 
daydreams become integral parts of their waking lives. Delia eventually 
marries an Irishman and Rose’s childhood war games translate into actual 
militant activity with the suffragettes. Just as The Years turns a skeptical eye 
towards historical progress, the novel’s mode of characterization manifests 
a skepticism towards agency and individual progress. As with Delia and 
Rose, Woolf’s characters do not progress, but live out and repeat their 
family histories, with disastrous consequences. 

Daydreams, like their unconscious counterparts, transfer latent 
content into a manifest form.” But while Delia and Rose’s daydreams 
express complex desires for greater autonomy, Woolf’s novel ironizes 
these desires. At first blush, Delia’s attraction to Charles Stewart Parnell, 
the antagonist for Irish Home Rule, appears to be a sublimated reac- 
tion against her father, but Woolf structures Delia’s fantasy in a way that 
avoids such symmetry. The opening chapter positions Delia’s adoration 
for her father against her hatred of her mother. When Abel Pargiter take 
his place at the dinner table he transforms from bygone imperialist and 
adventurer into storyteller and patriarch, further twining the Pargiter 
family’s imperial past with its present. Delia especially falls under the 
enchantment of Abel’s exotic tales:“Delia liked listening to her father’s 
stories about India. They were crisp, and at the same time romantic. They 
conveyed an atmosphere of officers dining together in mess jackets on a 
very hot night with a huge silver trophy in the middle of the table” (36). 
Unmoored from their specific context, these stories of empire take on a 
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more contemporary form in Delia’s fantasies. She imagines herself at the 
side of Parnell, effectively translating his desire for Irish Home Rule into 
her own dreams of personal independence:* “Somewhere there’s beauty, 
Delia thought, somewhere there’s freedom, and somewhere, she thought, 
he is—wearing his white flower. ...But a stick grated in the hall. ‘It’s Papa!’ 
Milly exclaimed warningly” (12).Through repetition, the white flower 
becomes a metonym for Parnell and his contestation of British rule; it is 
bound in Delia’s daydream sequence with “beauty” and “freedom,” all of 
which exist “somewhere” beyond the confines of Abercorn Terrace. 

Delia’s yearning for greater autonomy reflects her deep enmity for 
her mother. At her mother’s bedside, Delia lapses into her private dream 
world and names Parnell for the first time. She “longed for her [mother] 
to die” (22), but, unable to stave off creeping guilt, she reaches for a 
simple, affectionate memory of her. When Delia recalls such a memory, it 
dissolves and gives way to “the other scene”: “the man in the frock coat 
with the white flower in his button-hole. But she had sworn not to think 
of that till bedtime.” She skirts across other memories to keep “the other 
scene” at bay, but it manifests itself fully anyway and sweeps Delia away 
with it. Setting the scene just right with the “hall; banks of palms; a floor 
beneath them crowded with people’s heads,” Delia envisions Parnell at her 
side. “I am speaking in the cause of Liberty; she began, throwing out her 
hands, ‘in the cause of Justice. . ? They were standing side by side” (23). 
The “other scene” appears twice more at her mother’s funeral and Delia 
again struggles to suppress it. 

Why do these daydreams manifest so powerfully at these specific mo- 
ments? For Delia, it is not her father, whom she admires and looks upon 
lovingly, but her mother who represents antiquated and constraining late 
Victorian feminine roles. When the elder Rose Pargiter’s health slides 
for the final time, Delia presumes it is another false alarm: “But it’s all for 
nothing, Delia said silently, looking at her father. She felt that they must 
both check their rising excitement. ‘Nothing’s going to happen—nothing 
whatever, she said, looking at him” (45-46). But something does happen 
and her mother’s death provides Delia the opportunity to achieve her 
dreams of justice and liberty: “She was possessed by a sense of something 
everlasting; of life mixing with death, of death becoming life . . . life came 
closer and closer” (87). For Delia, this much anticipated death extends her 
horizon of possibilities beyond the domestic confines of the late Victorian 
household. As we learn from later chapters, Delia flees Abercorn Terrace 
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after her mother’s passing, seeking the more egalitarian, open world of her 
fantasies. Even in those chapters where Delia does not appear, she remains 
connected to the family’s history through Parnell and Ireland; Eleanor 
and Abel immediately think of her when Parnell’s death is announced 
in “1891” and Rose reports to Maggie in “1910” that Delia “married an 
Irishman” as Maggie “took a blue flower and placed it beside a white 
flower” (168), again pairing the metonym for Parnell with Delia. 

In the “Present Day” chapter, we see Delia some fifty years older. Her 
daydreams and political aspirations have merged completely with her daily 
life, right down to her mannerisms and gestures. She greets Peggy with 
“her imitation Irish flattery” (362) and assists North while “assuming the 
manner of a harum-scarum Irish hostess” (365). The Years pairs Delia’s 
acquired “Irishness” with a marriage that simultaneously completes Delia’s 
past yearnings and undermines them. Her daydreams of liberty, justice, 
and “the Cause” find their ironic fulfillment in her husband Patrick, an 
older Irishman who repeatedly laments Ireland’s new freedom and longs 
instead for the old Empire: “‘It seems to me,” says Patrick of the Irish Free 
State, “that our new freedom is a good deal worse than our old slavery” 
(399). Delia’s political fervor leads to neither justice nor liberty. Indeed, 
Lisa Weihman characterizes Delia’s marriage as a continuation of the very 
injustices she fled the Pargiter house to combat, arguing that Delia “inad- 
vertently, comically, champions the forces of English colonial imperialism 
in spite of her declared politics when she marries a wealthy Anglo-Irish 
landlord” (40).24 The novel treats her as something of a caricature, under- 
cutting those lofty ideals that fueled her antagonism towards late Victorian 
domesticity and Abercorn Terrace: “Thinking to marry a wild rebel, she 
had married the most King-respecting, Empire-admitting of country 
gentleman” (398). Delia’s artificial Irish mannerisms and her marriage are 
cast as aberrations; her daydreams have become her waking life and she is 
none the better for it. These adversarial daydreams find their moment of 
realization and undoing in a marriage to an Irishman mourning the loss 
of empire, decrying the gains of suffrage for women, and wishing for the 
return of the very time and life Delia so longed to escape. 

This type of characterization replays in miniature the recursive his- 
toricism of The Years. Social and political antagonisms drive the movement 
of history but they only return in other forms. The fate of Woolf’s char- 
acters, that is, detail inescapable, anti-climactic conflicts suggesting visions 
that belie Delia’s youthful yearnings in two ways: firstly, history unfolds 
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independently of the will and desires of historical subjects; secondly, the 
liberal (and Marxist) narrative of history as progress surrenders its place to 
a vision of history where tensions are amplified, not sublated. While we 
might anatomize The Years’s disquieting philosophy of history as symp- 
tomatic of what Valentine Cunningham dubs “the destructive element” 
(59) in literature of the 1930s, we must also account for the aggressive 
depoliticization that attends the novel’s historical consciousness.” The 
subplots of two other prominent women characters resemble Delia’s, but 
synecdochically stand in for the struggle for women’s rights in the Ed- 
wardian years (Rose) and the material gains of those struggles for women 
in postwar England (Peggy). I will briefly take up Rose, who is the most 
political character in the novel. She joins and leads a militant wing of the 
suffrage movement in the pre-WW1 years. Through the conversations of 
other family members, we learn that Rose throws a brick through a shop 
window during a suffrage march, is imprisoned and force-fed, and, like 
many suffrage activists, eventually works for the British state during the 
First World War. Froula characterizes Rose’ situation in the novel as a he- 
roic plot: “As Rose grows up, unconscious guilt, shame, rage, and fear fuel 
her distinguished career as a militant suffragette” (238). And yet the novel's 
treatment of Rose makes it difficult to neatly map Rose’s trajectory from 
childhood guilt and shame to heroic activism. What first appears to be a 
narrative of political awakening inverts into one of psychopathology.”° 

What we might call Rose’s primal scene occurs during one of the 
evening adventures that take her on missions beyond Abercorn Terrace. 
Forbidden to leave the house without her brother or any other male 
escort, Rose nonetheless absconds to visit Mrs. Lamley’s shop. Her “mis- 
sion” is dressed with all the details of military espionage, linking the very 
structure of her fantasies, like Delia’s, to her father’s stories: she is on a 
“desperate mission to a besieged garrison,” delivering a “secret message” in 
“enemy country” (27). She imagines herself as a secret agent, as “Pargiter 
of Pargiter’s Horse.” Rose runs past a man leaning against a pillar box 
and “shoots” him, but here the thick web of fantasy breaks, as the man 
reaches out for Rose, nearly grabbing her:“The game was over. She was 
herself again, a little girl who had disobeyed her sister” (28). As she leaves 
the shop, she tries again to conjure the fantasy “but the story no longer 
worked” (29). The man by the pillar box returns and exposes himself to 
Rose. The scene makes a ghastly return in Rose’s nightmares, but, having 
disobeyed Eleanor, Rose cannot explain what happened without admit- 
ting her own guilt. 
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There is more, however, behind Rose’s militancy than this single trau- 
matic event. In the “1908” chapter we learn that Rose took the blame for 
a young boy who broke a microscope in elementary school. Afterwards, 
she cut her wrist with a butter knife in the bathroom: “‘And I dashed into 
the bathroom and cut this gash’—she held out her wrist. Eleanor looked 
at it. There was a thin white scar just above the wrist joint” (158). Later, 
after giving a speech in Northumberland on women’s suffrage, a stone 
is thrown at her: “she put her hand to her chin. But she had enjoyed it” 
(157). Juxtaposing this scene with Rose’s childhood stories, the narrative 
codes Rose’s political life as an unfortunate, even masochistic, repetition 
of earlier traumas, her political maturation as an indirect eftect of psychic 
damage. Like the cyclical historical plots to which Delia and Rose are 
held captive, those previous personal experiences are not sublated into 
collective politics, but, rather, politics is discounted as mere effect. In a 
telling exchange between Rose and Martin in the “Present Day” chapter, 
we learn that Rose assisted the British war effort after 1914, recruiting 
men for the war and performing industrial work, activities Woolf would 
criticize directly in Three Guineas; she is awarded a “decoration” (359), a 
red ribbon, for her work for the state during wartime. Martin mirthlessly 
points to the seeming contradiction between Rose’s prewar political ac- 
tivism and her reward for trading revolutionary politics for cooperation 
with the state in its most murderous war of the young twentieth century: 
“She smashed his window, Martin jeered at her, ‘and then she helped 


3» 


him to smash other people’ windows’” (420). In the narrative logic of 
The Years, historical violence begets more historical violence. Turning the 
liberal narrative of history inside out, antagonisms only ever return in 


augmented form. 


The last of the Utopians 


The Years closes with a conspicuously undated chapter titled “Present Day.” 
In one telling scene, we find two generations of Pargiter women looking 
at everyday life and speculating on the imprint of the past on their present 
moment. Eleanor, the elder Pargiter woman, wishes only to be “happy 
in this world” (388), this immediate present full of young people clad in 
pretty dresses who say interesting things. For the younger Peggy, though, 
“this world” is on the verge of apocalypse: 
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There was a lull—a silence. Far away she heard the sounds of the 
London night; a horn hooted;a siren wailed on the river. The 
far-away sounds, the suggestion they brought in of other worlds, 
different to this world, of people toiling, grinding, in the heart 
of darkness, in the depths of night, made her say over Eleanor’s 
happy words, Happy in this world, happy with living people. But 
how can one be “happy,” she asked herself, in a world bursting 
with misery? On every placard at every street corner was Death; 
or worse—tyranny; brutality; torture; the fall of civilization; the 
end of freedom. We here, she thought, are only sheltering under 
a leaf, which will be destroyed. 


Peggy’s litany of miseries, naming all the fears attending the nightmare of 
another global war, diagrams two different versions of “this world.” Elea- 
nor’s “this world” is the now, a place full of beauty, youth, and possibility, 
but also one dissevered from the pressures of the past. For Peggy, “this 
world” verges on a collision with “other worlds” where the horrors of his- 
torical violence threaten to tear asunder the comforts and complacencies 
of everyday life in Britain. With two narrative voices, the omniscient nar- 
rator’s and Peggy’, this passage aligns the historical processes that precede 
Peggy’s lifetime with her present moment. The narrator’s voice imports 
past colonial atrocities into the present with the unmistakable reference 
to Joseph Conrad’s novel. The very language smuggles the past war into 
the present: the “siren wailed” (288) is a repetition from the “1917” and 
“1918” chapters (304); the lulls and silences too are repetitions of the lulls 
and silences in conversation during the air raids in the “1917” chapters. 

The dual voices also manifest another contradiction, as they position 
Peggy’s disenchantment with the present against those past histories that 
have made her life possible. A successful doctor, Peggy represents the 
material realization of the struggles and dreams of Rose and the suffrage 
activists. And yet, her fear of the world’s extinction induces nostalgia for 
the safe, secure world her predecessors worked so ardently to undo. When 
Peggy does venture to try to speak her fleeting vision of the “state of be- 
ing” (390), she cannot: 


there was the vision still but she had not grasped it. She had 
broken off only a little fragment of what she meant to say. . . .Yet 
there it hung before her, the thing she had seen, the thing she 
had not said. But as she fell back with a jerk against the wall, she 
felt relieved of some oppression. .. .Now she could rest. (391) 
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Peggy’s vision and exhaustion recalls Lily Briscoe’s final effort in To the 
Lighthouse. Yet Lily completes her painting and her vision takes material 
form in due time. For Peggy, the vision never finds expression; she is left 
only with exhaustion, neither words nor art offering redemptive potential, 
and unable to recover the secure past, her vision for a new world falters. 
Her yearnings are the novel’s own: despite the desire for history as un- 
impeded progress, moving away from historical forms of oppression and 
violence toward greater emancipation, the novel can only demonstrate 
the possibility of that desire. 

Reading to the Bloomsbury memoir club on September 9, 1938, J. M. 
Keynes described his generation’s understanding of the world and what 
it meant to be an historical agent: 


We were among the last of the Utopians, or meliorists as they 
are sometimes called, who believe in a continuing moral prog- 
ress by virtue of which the human race already consists of reli- 
able, rational, decent people, influenced by truth and objective 
standards. . . .It was not only that intellectually we were pre- 
Freudian, but we had lost something which our predecessors had 
without replacing it. (qtd. in Zwerdling 295) 


By this point, the increasingly metastatic movement of war threatened to 
engulf much of the globe, and hope and optimism were certainly in short 
supply. The month would not pass before Chamberlain prophesied that 
the Munich Agreement signified peace in our time. Of course, Keynes 
foresaw the direness of this situation from its very origins in Versailles, in 
The Economic Consequences of the Peace. But the sheer gravity of Keynes’s 
statement is striking nonetheless: the liberal project of enlightened mo- 
dernity, he judged, was incapable of addressing the economic and political 
problems of the postwar world. Hearing Keynes read from this memoir, 
Woolf found it “profound & impressive” (Diary 168). The “failure” (Writer 
277) of The Years should be read symptomatically; that is, through the de- 
ployment and disfiguration of the historical novel, it encodes the waning 
ofa world-system and its concomitant ideologies of history and progress. 
For Woolf as for Keynes, something has been lost and there is nothing 
to replace it. Like Keynes's memoir, The Years is a pained eulogy for the 
narrative of historical progress and the promises of human emancipation 
it could not keep. It is this bleak note that resounds through the novel's 
recursive, disastrous sense of history. 
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Bleak though this may be, Woolf’s figuration of everyday life as the 
scene where historical processes attain legibility is not altogether an 
endorsement of quietism nor is it mere resignation. The novel models a 
way of investigating and interpreting everyday life. Throughout The Years 
we see the tendency to catalog, describe, detail, or index everything that 
might appear extraneous to the story. But what this novel tells us is that 
nothing is extraneous. All signs, regardless of how minor they are to the 
characters or how quickly they are passed over in the narrative, all have 
something to tell us. When Martin Pargiter flips through a newspaper 
story about the political frailty of the Balkans in 1913, what might at first 
seem like a stray detail in fact foreshadows the First World War. Is this how 
Woolf hoped her contemporary readers would receive Eleanor’s outbursts 
about dictators she sees in the newspaper in the “Present Day” chapter? 
What about when North, recently returned from Africa, notes offhand 
that “somebody had chalked a circle on the wall with a jagged line in 
it” (310), a clear reference to Oswald Mosley’s fascist insignia? A sign of 
fascism is scrawled onto a wall, but North only mentions the insignia 
in passing, dramatizing that signs of history written on the surfaces of 
everyday life require a certain interpretive practice to acquire legibility. 
In this way, the novel seems to want to train its contemporary readers 
to look, observe, and read everything with the same intensity before the 
catastrophe of an historical event, be it the march of fascism or total war, 
as one would do in retrospect. The Years establishes these relationships 
between historical events and everyday life to help attune readers to the 
long historical processes that move ahead with or without the knowledge 
of those who live through them. 


Notes 


1. Tyrus Miller makes the case for the stylistic distinctiveness of late modernism 
and argues for more attention to marginal works by Djuna Barnes, the early 
Samuel Beckett, and Wyndham Lewis. Jed Esty and Marina MacKay point to 
aesthetic shifts but historicize late modernism in the geopolitical context of 
imperial contraction and World War II, respectively. Kristen Bluemel’s impor- 
tant work on “intermodernism” also participates in this revisionary trend. 


2. Esty’s A Shrinking Island pinpoints Woolf’s novel as part of a broader cultural 
shift towards the rehabilitation of national culture during the protracted loss of 
Britain’s imperial power. MacKay ties the novel directly to aesthetic and cul- 
tural shifts precipitated by the war. 
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3. For meticulously detailed discussions of the evolution of The Years from the 
manuscripts of The Pargiters, see Mitchell Leaska, Grace Radin, and Charles 
G. Hoffmann. More recently Snaith and Froula have investigated the multiple 
drafts and documents that preceded the final version of The Years. 


4. Woolf’s novel figures scarcely in Valentine Cunningham’s encyclopedic Brit- 
ish Writers of the Thirties and even less in Maria Dibattista’s Virginia Woolf's Major 
Novels. Christine Froula’s impressive Virginia Woolf and the Bloomsbury Avant- 
Garde contains a chapter on The Years, but is primarily concerned with the 
diary entries, speeches, and manuscript versions surrounding the production of 
the novel. Gloria Fromm offers an entertaining and incisive polemic on Woolf 
scholars’ preference for The Pargiters over the finished novel, arguing that the 
desire to recover Woolf as a paragon of late twentieth/early twenty-first cen- 
tury progressive politics has skewed what we read from her and how we read 
it: hence the preference for the more openly feminist The Pargiters over the less 
antagonistic and politically uncertain The Years. That Fromm’s essay appeared 
twenty years ago and still presents a formidable challenge to even the most 
recent readings of The Years attests both to the veracity and force of her argu- 
ment and the lingering desire for Woolf’s politics to be other than they actu- 
ally were. Marina MacKay departs from the iconic presentation of Woolf “as a 
leftwing radical” (23), historicizing her writing to locate a more complex and 
historically rooted relation of politics and aesthetics in the late works, particu- 
larly Between the Acts. 


5. See Chapter 4, “Remembering the War in the Years Between the Wars” in 
Karen Levenback’s Virginia Woolf and the Great War, Maren Linett’s “The Jew in 
the Bath: Imperiled Imagination in Woolf’s The Years”; Chapter 4, “Negotiating 
Genre: Re-visioning History in The Pargiters,” of Anna Snaith’s Virginia Woolf: 
Public and Private Negotiations; and Chapter 4,“The Comedy of Outsiders in 
Virginia Woolf’s The Years,” in Suh’s Fascism and Anti-Fascism in Tiventieth-Century 
British Fiction. 


6. Liesl Olson and Bryony Randall offer the most thorough and sustained 
readings of Woolf’s turn to everyday life. 


7.1 have found Emily Dalgarno’s “A British War and Peace? Virginia Woolf Reads 
Tolstoy” an insightful examination of The Years and its proximity to Tolstoy. 


8. It is widely acknowledged that Britain’s fall from atop the world-system oc- 
curred over a lengthy period of time and its geopolitical power waned at dif- 
ferent rates in different places. Here I follow John Darwin who writes that “by 
the inter-war years, in a much harsher environment, there were clear signs of 
strain, alleviated in part by the weakness of Britain’s main rivals until very late 
in the day. But the real turning point came with the strategic catastrophes of 
1940-2” (13-14). For more on imperial life cycles, see Giovanni Arrighi. 
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9. See Cunningham’s British Writers of the Thirties for a comprehensive examina- 
tion of how the writers of the decade understood crisis. 


10. Janet Montefiore suggests that the spread of dictatorships across Europe 
spawned the resurgence of historical novels that “revisited the events of the 
past in terms of a present need for narratives about surviving defeat” (147). 


11. For sustained discussions of gender, the historical novel, and the 1930s, see 
Montefiore’s excellent chapter “Parables of the Past: A Readings of Some Anti- 
Fascist Historical Novels” and Diana Wallace’s “Histories of the Defeated: Writ- 
ers Taking Sides in the 1930s” in The Woman’s Historical Novel: British Women 
Writers, 1900-2000. 


12. One thinks here of the cinematic experiments of the Documentary Film 
Movement, fictions like Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin or John Dos Passos’s 
U.S.A, and Mass-Observation as well as vernacular novels from the 1950s such 
as Sam Selvon’s The Lonely Londoners and Colin MacInnes’s Absolute Beginners. 


13. Froula takes Woolf and Bloomsbury’s aesthetic as one of “modernist-real- 
ism,’ whereby modernist art never discards its interest in everyday life. On her 
reading, “Bloomsbury contested contemporary reality against conventions mas- 
querading as ‘realism’” (16). Olson underscores Woolf’s attention to facts and 
material things, and concludes that “her modern realism is not in stark contrast 
to the realist novels that preceded hers” (85). Esty has recently proposed anoth- 
er type of conjunction between modernism and realism in his take on Lukács. 
Rather than accept Lukacs’s division of modernism and realism, Esty suggests 
we historicize modernism’s formal innovations: 


It is not impossible to imagine a critical realism—call it modernism— 
that registers a heterochronic model of world-historical temporality, 
one that includes and combines underdevelopment, uneven develop- 
ment, and hyperdevelopment across the global system. With Lukács 
added back into the equation, perhaps we can think about the experi- 
mental temporal forms of high modernist fiction—regressive, cycli- 
cal, static, progressive, futurist—as in fact historical, as projections of 
world-making forces that have pushed beyond the national-industrial 
phase of modernization and confronted the impossibility of universal 
progress. (“Global” 371) 


14. Gerald L. Bruns’s characterization of modernism as nominalism poses a sig- 
nificant challenge to schemes of literary history that collapse period and style. 
On his reading, modernism is simply the incessant questioning of art or the 


Fittingly, his 
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into the late twentieth century. While it doesn’t quite parallel my arguments 


here, I find his take refreshing. Also see David James’s recent study of modern- 
ism’s afterlife. 


15.While many of the key statements of the New Modernist Studies empha- 
size its expanding temporal, spatial, and vertical boundaries, very few have 
targeted the value of the term “modernism” itself. This increasing expan- 

sion has the celebratory overtones of an unwitting intellectual imperialism, 
whereby one colonizes all types of literary, artistic, and cultural phenomena 
by dubbing them “modernist.” One wonders if the goals of such projects in 
twentieth-century literary criticism might benefit more from provincializing, 
not globalizing, “modernism.” For a summary of the New Modernist Stud- 
ies’ favored sites of expansion, see Mao and Walkowitz’s “The New Modernist 
Studies.” The polemic for pushing modernism into all geographies and across 
all temporal borders is probably best articulated by Melba Cuddy-Keane in 
“Modernism, Geopolitics, Globalization” and a series of articles by Susan Stan- 
ford Friedman, including “Definitional Excursions: The Meanings of Modern/ 
Modernity/Modernism,’ “Periodizing Modernism: Postcolonial Modernities 


and the Space/Time Borders of Modernist Studies,” and “Planetarity: Musing 
Modernist Studies.” 


16. Of course, Jameson does acknowledge the simultaneous existence of mod- 
ernisms and realisms, and even the proliferation of new realisms at different 
historical moments. While I am sympathetic and in agreement with most of 
Jameson’s charges against periodization and the ideology of modernism, my 
main departure from him here is on the key point of the categorical irrecon- 
cilability of aesthetics and epistemology. It strikes me as extraordinarily limiting 
to argue that either realism or modernism can be compartmentalized as pri- 
marily epistemological or primarily aesthetic. One feels that Jameson’s polemic 
gets the best of his analysis on this point. He addresses the question of art and 
knowledge in truly provocative fashion in both Marxism and Form and The 
Political Unconscious, among other places. 


17. Crosby’s collection and random arrangement of objects she salvages from 
Abercorn Terrace after it is sold recalls John, the protagonist of Woolf’s post- 
WWI short story “Solid Objects,” and the repeated use of “solid objects” in 
The Years also references this earlier story and the world-making power of 
objects. I can do no more here than gesture towards this connection; a sharp 
comparative analysis of these two texts still remains to be done. 


18. Hayden White distinguishes between modernism and realism according to 
their treatment of the event. For him, where the distinction between fact and 
fiction was central to nineteenth-century realism and its mode of treating and 
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indexing historical events, modernism dissolves the reality of the event. The 
text gives another layer to the modernist-realism of The Years. It certainly does 
not deny the reality of the event, but it understands the impact of an event as 
truly excessive of any narrative or historical chronicle that would attempt to 
bracket it in a mere history of events. The aim of this novel is to interrogate 
how these events impact our lives and how we go about living history, even if 


r, 6 


we do so unconsciously. See White’s “The Modernist Event” in Figural Realism. 


19. Levenback cobbles together Woolf’s reflections on the war, air raids, and 
the writing of The Years in her informative chapter “Remembering the War in 
the Years Between the Wars.” 


20. Sebastian Knowles reads much of the literature of the late 1930s as antici- 
patory and I rely on his readings here. 


21.Arthur Marwick recounts many of the ways the British defended them- 
selves against these early raids. Quoting the official figures from a 1919 edition 
of The Observer, Marwick states that “total civilian casualties were 5,611, in- 
cluding 1,570 fatalities, of whom 1,413 were killed in air attacks” (68). 


22. See Sigmund Freud’s “Creative Writers and Day-Dreaming” and Jean 
Fantasy and the Origins of Sexuality.” 


DETI 


Laplanche and J. B. Pontalis’s 


23. The figurations of Ireland in Woolf’s texts have yet to be analyzed in any 
comprehensive way. We know Woolf visited Ireland in 1934 and even stayed 
at Elizabeth Bowen’s house. She saw The Man of Aran that same year and had 
quite a bit to say about Irish politics. I have found Lisa Weihman’s article “Vir- 
ginia Woolf's ‘Harum-Scarum Irish Wife’: Gender and National Identity in 
The Years” to be especially provocative on this issue. 


24.Weihman also ties together Woolf’s critique of Delia and the situation of 
Irish nationalism that Delia’s storyline indirectly draws into the novel as part of 
a larger skepticism about nationalism and gender. 


25. Cunningham tracks the repeated use of this phrase throughout literature 
in the 1930s. See chapter three of British Writers of the Thirties, especially pages 
59-70. 


26. Barbara Green maps out the relationship between Woolf's support and use 
of feminist archives and her late work, especially Three Guineas. Yet, as Green 
importantly reminds us, “Woolf was anything but an activist, and had only 

a tangential relation to the suffrage struggles of Edwardian England” (144). 
Woolf’s later affinities were with the non-militant sectors of the suffrage 
movement: “In tracing Woolf’s connection to suffrage via the London Society 
for Women’s Service, we should remember that those members of the LSWS 
who had been active in the suffrage campaign, for example Pippa Strachey, 
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would have belonged to the constitutionalist NUWSS; thus in working with 


the Marsham Street Library, Woolf did not affiliate herself with the suffragettes” 


(144). Green goes on to analyze the way Three Guineas draws on the activities, 
ideas, and histories of both groups, militant and constitutionalist. See Chapter 4 
of her Spectacular Confessions. 
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The old are as mysterious as idols in a temple; we take off our 
shoes before we approach them. The whole of our tradition is 
against unpremeditated intercourse with them; before we speak 
we sort out what it is proper to say to them as if they were new- 
ly made acquaintances, although in fact they may be related to us 


by the closest ties. 
— Woolf, “Old and Young” (1916) 


As the current answers don’t do, one has to grope for a new one; 
& the process of discarding the old, when one is by no means 
certain what to put in their place, is a sad one. Still, if you think 
of it, what answers do Arnold Bennett or Thackeray, for instance, 
suggest? 


‘Woolf, Diary (27 March 1919) 


Mo Woolf encoded her ambivalent relation to two prior gen- 
erations of literary and familial history in her first two novels. Both The 
Voyage Out (1915) and Night and Day (1919) illuminate her self-fashioning 
as a modern(ist) writer in the process of “discarding the old” answers and 
seeking out the “new.” But somewhat startlingly, whatever their “new” 
answers might turn out to be, the questions these novels ask are still the 
same “old” ones. Although “dressed differently” (118) than her Victorian 
predecessors, as Lucy Swithin of Between the Acts (1941) might say, Woolf 
herself returned repeatedly in the first decades of her career as a profes- 
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sional writer to preoccupations and problems that had exercised two prior 
Victorian generations of writers. Her earliest novels both acknowledge 
and deny the significant impact of Victorian debates on aesthetics, moral- 
ity, and the relation between the two, on her own creative practice. 

A key instance of thinking back through, or with, the Victorian 
grandfather occurs about two-thirds of the way through Night and Day. 
In this scene, Katharine Hilbery experiences momentary communion 
with her long-dead maternal ancestor, Richard Alardyce—a fictive ver- 
sion of William Thackeray, described by the narrator as “a poet eminent 
among the poets of England” (32)—in a way that is paradigmatic for un- 
derstanding the structuring antagonisms of Woolf’s early career. Surveying 
the room dedicated to “ancestor-worship,’ “unable to decide” whether 
or not a “proof-sheet” of Alardyce’s poetry should be glazed, framed, and 
hung, and so displace another “relic,” Katharine “glanced at the portrait of 
her grandfather, as if to ask his opinion” (335). As she does so, Katharine 
wonders if his dreams of heroism and romance had ever resembled her 
own, while the narrator remarks that his “expression repeated itself curi- 
ously upon Katharine’s face as she gazed up into his”: 


The young man who was her grandfather looked vaguely over 
her head. The sensual lips were slightly parted, and gave the face 
an expression of beholding something lovely or miraculous van- 
ishing or just rising upon the rim of the distance. . ..She won- 
dered what he was looking for; were there waves beating upon 
a shore for him, too, she wondered, and heroes riding through 
the leaf-hung forests? For perhaps the first time in her life she 
thought of him as a man, young, unhappy, tempestuous, full of 
desires and faults; for the first time she realized him for herself, 
and not from her mother’s memory. He might have been her 
brother, she thought. It seemed to her that they were akin, with 
the mysterious kinship of blood which makes it seem possible 
to interpret the sights which the eyes of the dead behold so in- 
tently, or even to believe that they look with us upon our pres- 
ent joys and sorrows. He would have understood, she thought 


suddenly. (335-36) 


Representing the portrait of Alardyce as “vaguely” looking out at the 
world, as his descendant so often does, with a gaze fixed on “something 
. rising upon the rim of the distance” (335), the text imaginatively 
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revivifies the dead man, making him share in the “perplexities” (336) 
of the present. Crucially, Katharine imagines that they look outward | 
together: envisioning Alardyce as a younger man of about her own age, 
she construes him almost as “her brother,’ indicating his potential as a 
partner, rather than an indifferent witness or a remote influence, in the 
effort to resolve the open questions in Katharine’s life—and in Woolf’s 
novel.! Unlike her mother, Mrs. Hilbery—another fictive portrait, this 
one of Thackeray’s daughter, Anne Ritchie, counted among Leslie and 
Julia Stephen’s closest friends—Katharine does not pay “homage” to the 
dead eminence, offering him instead her own “doubts, questionings, and 
despondencies” regarding the course her life should take. Chief among 
Katharine’s “perplexities” at this point in the novel is not just whom to 
marry, but whether to marry at all or, if not, what else to do with “the 
life which [the dead] had given her, the life which they had lived”: her 
grandfather’s portrait seems to ask in return only “some share in what 
she suffered and achieved.” 

The passage thus weighs the grandfather’s potential role in resolving 
the dilemma both of the novel’s heroine and of its author: Night and Day 
both meditates on nineteenth-century tradition and “allegorically recov- 
ers” (Zemgulys 186) Woolf’s relation to literary figures associated with 
the familial past. As Jane De Gay argues in her discussion of the novel, 
Woolf “immers[ed] herself in, and examin[ed] in writing,” both “the so- 
cial order into which she had been born” (45) and the extended literary 
family to which she belonged, modeling characters on Leslie Stephen’s 
first father- and sister-in-law in this fiction for which an early working 
title was “The Third Generation” (Diary 1.19).? Confronting the literary 
import of her extended family legacy and analyzing it in self-conscious 
fashion, Woolf also appropriated it for her own ends, a tactic that she ap- 
plauded in reviewing Augustine Birrell’s memoir of his Victorian father- 
in-law, the poet Frederick Locker-Lampson, in 1920. Commending 
Birrell’s capacity for bringing back the dead, she asserted that he “reduces 
these nineteenth-century phantoms”—‘“Tennyson and Thackeray, Brown- 
ing and Ruskin, George Eliot and Matthew Arnold?”—“to human scale”: 
“Thackeray, in particular,’ she wrote, “inspires the fancy that one could 
have talked to him as to a human being” (Essays 3.256-57). Reducing yet 
revivifying the “phantoms” of a “great” Victorian tradition, Birrell makes 
them available, as Woolf tries to, for everyday use. 
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At the same time, Night and Day conceives the intersubjective rela- 
tions between grandfather and granddaughter as a matter not just of what 
is handed down—as we usually figure matters of (literary) tradition—but 
also of what is given back, suggesting an interest in contributing to and 
constructing that tradition. Previewed in The Voyage Out, Woolf's tactics 
in Night and Day for both making and making use of tradition include 
excising an intermediate generation, frequently but not entirely feminized. 
While Alardyce’s portrait is itself a representation, introducing the inevi- 
tability of mediation, the passage emphasizes that Katharine “realized him 
for herself” and not through “her mother’s memory,’ another detail that 
we may read in allegorical terms. The late-Victorian or Edwardian Mrs. 
Hilbery, who “lament{[s] the passing of the great days of the nineteenth 
century” (33), shapes her daughter’s experience of both the family and 
the literary tradition, and indeed combines the two in her own person. 
Even as the scene stages the desire for a direct and productive encoun- 
ter with an “eminent” Victorian man of letters, that is, the intervening 
mother seems to stand in her daughter’s way. Katharine’s effort to see 
Alardyce “for herself, and not from her mother’s memory,’ thus encodes 
several layers of critique—perhaps surprisingly directed not so much at 
the mid-Victorian grandfather as the long-lived late-Victorian mother. 
In what Steve Ellis calls its “constructive and purposeful retrieval of the 
past” (4), Night and Day yet aims to bypass the mediations of the second 
generation, feminized in the figure of the mother, by way of Katharine’s 
cross-generational and cross-gendered appeal. 

Portraying Katharine looking back to—and, as Woolf puts it in A 
Room of Ones Own, “think{ing] back through” (75)—the grandfather 
in Night and Day thus reveals Woolf’s ambivalence about her immediate 
female precursors, whom this novel positions as the intermediaries be- 
tween the “great” past and a fallen present and whom The Voyage Out fails 
to mention at all. That is, we might take Mrs. Hilbery as to some extent 
standing in for a host of older women writers, comparable to Ritchie 
(1837-1919), who had achieved professional success in the late-Victorian 
literary marketplace. Woolf privately expressed a good deal of disdain, 
even disgust, for such family friends as Mary Augusta Ward (1851-1920) 
and Lucy Clifford (1846-1929), leading Marysa Demoor to conclude 
that, for Woolf and her contemporaries, “the women writers of the older 
generation ... were the personification of amateurism and mass culture, 
often combined with an objectionable materialism” (255). Disposing of 
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such writers, whose values Woolf did not share, would be a comparatively 
easy task. Occluded from view, however, in the identification of second- 
generation Victorian women writers of her parents’ time as failed media- 
tors of a “great” past are those contemporaries of Leslie and Julia Stephen 
who directly challenged fictional and social convention in their work. The 
New Woman novelists put debates about male sexuality and gendered in- 
equality at the center of their texts, constituting what Molly Hite calls “a 
critically-acclaimed and widely-read group of female and often feminist 
writers ... who produced novels that were aggressively ‘modern’ in their 
attitudes and subject matter” (“Public” 523). By contrast with her frequent 
commentary on Ritchie, Ward, and Clifford, or both her published and 
private remarks on the female aesthetes Alice Meynell (1847-1922) and 
Vernon Lee (1856-1935), there is relatively little direct evidence about 
how Woolf engaged with the work of Sarah Grand (1854-1943), George 
Egerton (1859-1945), or Mona Caird (1854-1932). But we should not 
allow Woolf’s relative volubility about one set of writing women to drown 
out her more muted responses to another. The critique of New Woman 
novels—part of Woolf’s more general and less gender-specific hostility 
to “fiction with a purpose’”—appears not in her diaries and letters, but in 
her reviews and especially her fiction. 

While Anna Snaith remarks that Woolf “would have had certain res- 
ervations about much New Woman writing” (46), others take a sharper 
view of Woolf’s erasure of these fin-de-siécle writers from the modernist 
map she helped to draw. Lois Cucullu suggests that both The Voyage Out 
and Night and Day demonstrate Woolf’s “disaffection [with] the polar- 
izing politics of female enfranchisement, with New Woman aesthet- 
ics, and with realist fiction” (37). Even more pointedly, Ann Heilmann 
argues that Woolf held unexamined “assumptions about the monolithic 
or one-dimensional, static nature of New Woman fiction” that “reaf 
firm the binary oppositions (‘art’ versus ‘politics, ‘literature’ versus ‘social 
reform, ‘purpose’ versus ‘pleasure’) that New Woman writers were for 
the most part engaged in exploding” (3). Although I share the sense that 
some modernist writers caricature both Victorianism and “fiction with a 
purpose” for their own ends, it is important to note that Woolf inherited 
such oppositions from a wide-ranging turn-of the-century debate; over 
the course of her career, she sought if not to “explode,” then at least to 
problematize them. Although she neither embraced nor promoted the 
available models for women’s writing that surfaced around the time of her 
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birth and gained currency during her adolescence, one might indeed say 
that such oppositions as “‘art’ versus ‘politics ” formed a central tension 
in her own writing. 

Even as they downplay some of their family resemblance to works by 
Woolf’s near-contemporaries, and for all the formal differences between 
them, The Voyage Out and Night and Day betray a deep engagement with 
many of the issues that preoccupied eminent and not-so-eminent female 
and male novelists at the fin de siécle in their active resistance to and revi- 
sion of late-Victorian matter. In several different episodes I will consider 
here, The Voyage Out critiques the literary output of the 1890s via debates 
over its heroine’s reading, while Night and Day in particular takes up the 
representation of (hetero)sexual conduct that was so politicized by turn- 
of-the-century writers. In both novels, Woolf adopted an aesthetic of 
impersonality and neutrality that has partial but significant roots in the 
critical writing of both Leslie Stephen and some “great” male writers of 
the second generation. Favoring values and techniques of “great men” 
rather than their female counterparts, she recast the conflict between 
fictional practice and sexual politics in modern(ist) terms that obscured 
continuities between her work and that of two antecedent generations. 
This recasting has significant implications for Woolf’s influential writing 
of literary history in generational and gendered terms. Turning first to 
Woolf’ partial portrait of Anne Ritchie in the mother/daughter relation 
in Night and Day and the novel’s nuanced and thoughtful deliberations on 
the work of literary/familial biography that Mrs. Hilbery and Katharine 
undertake, I explore the difficulty and the desirability of achieving an 
impersonal distance on a past that seems both very much mediated and 
all too immediate. 


Thackeray’s granddaughter 


Where Woolf was indeed ambivalent about what T. S. Eliot describes as 
her “hereditary position in English letters” (qtd. in Noble 121), Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie repeatedly emphasized that being “Thackeray’s 
daughter” was a good thing. “The sons and daughters of men and women 
eminent in their generation are from circumstances fortunate in their 
opportunities,” she wrote in a memoir of Robert Browning: “From child- 
hood they know their parents’ friends and contemporaries, the remarkable 
men and women who are the makers of the age, quite naturally and with- 
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out excitement” (Records 129), those “men and women” who included, in 
her case, almost all the most celebrated writers and thinkers of the day. 
Professional as well as personal benefits accrued to Ritchie's position. Her 
father had facilitated her entry into literary production, publishing her 
first essay, “Little Scholars” (1860), during his tenure at the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. When she gave up writing fiction and turned to memoirs, which 
draw on “childhood memories, and the privileges associated with being 
her father’s daughter” (Debenham 89), Ritchie continued to mine the 
resources provided by her place in a far-reaching literary network. Born 
in the year of Victoria’s accession to the throne and outliving her brother- 
in-law Leslie Stephen by about fifteen years, as Thackeray’s daughter 
Ritchie capitalized on these connections throughout her career as the le- 
gal and literary heir to her father’s estate.4 In her Times Literary Supplement 
obituary, Woolf predicted Ritchie would become “the unacknowledged 
source of much that remains in men’s minds about the Victorian age,” the 
“transparent medium through which we behold the dead” (Essays 3.18). 
If that way of framing Ritchie’s position downplays her considerable 
cultural capital, it does accurately register the circumstances that shaped 
her life and career, and it also recalls Katharine’s envisioning her eminent 
dead grandfather as an “ordinary” man, suggesting Woolf’s own ongoing 
debt to Ritchie’s capacity for providing access to “the great.” In her diary, 
Woolf also addressed the gap between the woman she always called “Aunt 
Anny” and the younger generation, commenting that the elder “had the 
wits to feel how sharply we differed on current questions”: “I admired 
her sincerely; but still the generations certainly look very different ways” 
(Diary 1.247). 

In Night and Day, Mrs. Hilbery’s memories mediate her daughter's 
access to Alardyce’s past in a fashion by no means “transparent,” differ- 
ing significantly from what Woolf describes in her obituary tribute, a 
difference first apparent in the novel’s commentary on the difficulties of 
writing the eminent poet’s biography. Although Alardyce is long dead, the 
past he represents isn’t really over for either Katharine or her mother, as 
they work together daily on composing the poet’ life. They undertake the 
kind of memorializing project at which Woolf, too, would try her hand 
in a variety of forms—from the pages she wrote in 1905 for F W. Mait- 
land’s biography of Leslie Stephen (474-77) and the early “Memoirs ofa 
Novelist” (1909) to the mock-biographies Orlando (1928) and Flush (1933) 
or her full-length life of Roger Fry (1940). And so “a great part of [Katha- 
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rine’s] time was spent in imagination with the dead” (35), sorting materials, 
among which “the most private lives of the most interesting people lay 
furled in yellow bundles of close-written manuscript” (36). Katharine first 
experiences her family ties to “the glorious past, in which men and women 
grew to unexampled size,” as “matter for satisfaction,” but subsequently 
they become a stultifying force: “as the years wore on, the privileges of her 
lot were taken for granted, and certain drawbacks made themselves very 
manifest?’ such as “the risk of comparison” between “the great age” and the 
diminished present (35). The mother’s situation, moreover, intensifies the 
weight of the past for her “half crushed” (40) daughter. Mrs. Hilbery not 
only has difficulty in writing “for more than ten minutes at a time” (36), 
but is at a loss about whether to include the facts of her own parents’ “most 
private lives”: refusing “to face the radical questions of what to leave in and 
what to leave out,” she “could not decide how far the public was to be told 
the truth about the poet's separation from his wife” (37).° 

Mrs. Hilbery’s quandary draws directly on a highly charged strand 
of extended family lore. It reconfigures the circumstances of Thackeray's 
marriage in the early 1840s, when his wife Isabella’s post-partum suicide 
attempt and subsequent mental illness led him ultimately to lodge her 
with caretakers (Leslie and Julia Stephen would later take a similar action 
when Thackeray’s granddaughter Laura, named for the heroine of Pendennis 
[1848-50], was deemed incompetent for “normal” family life). As a married 
man with no wife, Thackeray’s paradoxical position famously fueled the 
furor surrounding Charlotte Bronté’s dedication of the second edition of 
Jane Eyre (1847) to this father in need of a governess for his two daughters, 
Minny and Anne; the former married Leslie Stephen in 1867, and the 
latter remained close to Leslie and Laura after her sister’s death in 1875. 
Although she obeyed her father’s command not to write his biography, 
she twice produced biographical introductions to editions of his collected 
works, sparing herself Mrs. Hilbery’s difficulties but struggling nonetheless 
with the whole question of biographical tact. As she wrote in 1892 to 
Hallam Tennyson, another child of a “great” man who was entrusted with 
shaping and protecting his literary father’s legacy, “In [my father’s] case 
there were so many complications—not the least my Mothers [sic] illness 
& possible recovery,” that “to write a true life was alas impossible & a make 
up one omitting all that was most real was no good” (qtd. in Aplin 59).’ 

While Ritchie could not “write a true life” without referencing 


sensitive information and dishonoring her father’s wish, she chose not to 
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write a “make up one” that would falsify what was “most real” about her 
parents’ lives, including her mother’s mental illness and her father’s status 
as a virtual widower. In this light, we might construe her less as an incom- 
petent writer, as Leslie Stephen would cast her in his Mausoleum Book (13- 
15), or as an entirely dutiful daughter, than, like Woolf herself, as resistant 
to the two or three dull volumes of the “life and letters” biography and 
its conventions, which would substitute euphemism for plain speaking or 
gloss over the facts. Without taking this history into account, most critics 
of Night and Day have argued that the novel caricatures Ritchie’s writerly 
capacity for sustained narrative and relies on Leslie Stephen’s authority 
in presenting her as a bit of a nincompoop, and such elements are indeed 
present in the character that Woolf creates. But if the novel parodies her 
situation as a writer, it sympathizes with what Ritchie experienced as a 
daughter, for whom telling “the truth” about the past is not so easy as it 
may seem to a member of “the third generation.” 

Katharine’s account of her visit to Mary Datchet’s suffrage society 
office—in Russell Square, the Bloomsbury locale where her grandmother 
continued to live after the Alardyce marriage broke up and where the 
Thackerays, too, kept a house from 1838-1843—probably inspires Mrs. 
Hilbery’s subsequent reflections on her childhood.’ The narrator remarks 
that as “Mrs Hilbery grew old she thought more and more of the past, 
and this ancient disaster seemed at times almost to prey upon her mind, 
as if she could not pass out of life herself without laying the ghost of her 
parents’ sorrow to rest” (102). With a mother whose marital infidelity 
(rather than madness) is hinted at, in her having lived “‘a rather reckless ex- 
istence”’ (101), and a father who gave up drink, but “whose inspiration had 
deserted him” (as Thackeray’s arguably had after Henry Esmond [1852}), 
Mrs. Hilbery makes a “tragic story” from her unresolved grief, a “legend” 
of which Katharine “would have been glad to hear the details . . . and to 
have been able to discuss them frankly” (102). But Mrs. Hilbery relates 
the story as a housekeeper might tidy a room, “as though by a touch here 
and there she could set things straight which had been crooked these sixty 
years” ; treated like pictures on a wall or papers on a table, the details that 
Katharine wishes to know and “discuss . . . frankly,” unlike the materials 
she sorts, cannot be rearranged or made right. Insofar as it departs from 
the monolithically monogamous domestic ideal, the story of this unhappy 
marriage cannot be delivered to the reading public. 
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Yet it would seem, too, that without being told, the story, or the 
“ghost, cannot be laid “to rest.’ The novel thus suggests that the “real” 
Alardyce/Thackeray could never be accessed—in part owing to the 
silence that surrounds sexual irregularity, especially but not exclusively 
on the part of women, in part because of second-generation mediation. 
While Mrs. Hilbery cannot fix through narrative the somewhat traumatic 
childhood events she experienced, the third-generation granddaughter 
yet aims to place herself on a level with the first-generation ancestor, as 
I argued above, positioning herself as wanting to connect with Alardyce, 
seeking advice rather than information. Although the conventions for 
what could and could not be told had changed somewhat, or had at 
least been challenged over time, Woolf emphasizes in representing Mrs. 
Hilbery’s dilemma that communicating candidly with the living about 
the past is much more difficult than Katharine’s cross-generational com- 
munion with the dead. 

In this context, the turn to the eminent literary ancestor brings to- 
gether several different strands of Woolf’s relation to the earlier Victori- 
ans, both as it was mediated for her by the later perspective of a woman 
writer/relative and as she aimed to explore the past for her own purposes. 
To be sure, Woolf went on record early and often about her disaffection 
from first-generation precursors. In a 1916 essay commemorating the 
centenary of Charlotte Bronté’s birth, she wrote that “the mid-Victorian 
world ... is the last that we of the present moment wish to see resusci- 
tated” (Essays 2.27); in the year Night and Day was published, she more 
specifically claimed that “there is no single characteristic that so alienates 
the present generation from Dickens and Thackeray as their insistence 
upon ...‘domestic purism’” (3.27), an ideal that neither man maintained 
in his personal life although he promulgated it in his fiction. As Woolf 
would learn, of course, modernist biographers faced comparable chal- 
lenges when writing about the sexual lives of their own contemporaries, 
as in E. M. Forster’s book on Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson and Woolf’s 
volume on Roger Fry, or in Katharine Furse’s effort “to write a true life” 
of her father, John Addington Symonds, friend and contemporary of the 
Stephen family.’ In Woolf’s own time, that is, lifewriters more often than 
not also found themselves “omitting all that was most real’—“the real” 
seemingly always signifying sexuality—regarding their subjects’ “most 
private lives.’!° I want to suggest nonetheless that, in this regard, Night 
and Day critiques the second-generation daughter for her disfigurement 
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of an earlier Victorian past, her failure to tell “the truth” about it, and her 
complicity in the silence about private life, and especially sexuality. Yet 
even as modern(ist)s would aim to shatter such codes with only mixed 
success, New Woman writers had already dramatically challenged those 
conventions in their fiction. Despite the daughter’s impatience with the 
mother’s inability to be “transparent” about the grandparents’ private lives, 
Woolf the writer internalized and enacted a range of objections, in both 
her fiction and her reviews, to the explicit representation and critique of 
sexual morality mounted by late-Victorian writers. She advanced instead 
an ideological and aesthetic position that eschewed all argument, even 
those arguments with which she might well have agreed, and, in so doing, 
took up a position that again aligns her more closely with the men than 
the women of the prior generation. 


Becoming modern 


Positing “the moral timidity of the usual English novelist” as a shaping 
force in the fiction of his time, in “The Art of Fiction” (1884) Henry 
James pointed to the “traditional difference between that which people 
know and that which they agree to admit that they know, that which they 
see and that which they speak of, that which they feel to be a part of life 
and that which they allow to enter into literature” (21). Exploiting, indeed 
thematizing, this difference, James created some of his finest late novels.!! 
But for “the usual English novelist” like Arnold Bennett, whose Books and 
Persons Woolf reviewed in 1917, the gaps separating knowledge from ex- 
pression signified a pervasive censorship and ought to be filled or closed. 
“Between Fielding and Meredith,’ Bennett wrote in 1909 on the death 
of the latter (who published his last novel but one in 1895), “no entirely 
honest novel was written by anybody in England”: he cited “fear of the 
public, the lust of popularity, feminine prudery, sentimentalism, Victorian 
niceness” as the “things [that] prevented honesty” (135). From an earlier 
vantage point, Thackeray had said much the same thing in the pretace 
to Pendennis: “Since the author of Tom Jones [sic] was buried, no writer 
of fiction among us has been permitted to depict to his utmost power A 
Man. We must drape him, and give him a certain conventional simper” 
(34). While James never wavered on the aesthetic value of significant si- 
lences, Bennett and Thackeray implied that impediments to candor were 
detrimental to the novel, and Bennett believed they had been eliminated 
in the modern present. 
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Becoming modern in the first decades of the twentieth century surely 
entailed a farewell to “Victorian niceness” of the kind that Ritchie had 
practiced, however difficult Woolf’s “tea-table training” (Moments 150) 
might have made this part of her passage into modernity. Frank discus- 
sion of the sort that Katharine Hilbery seeks with her mother nonetheless 
became a Bloomsbury ideal for intragenerational relations. That Terence 
Hewet of The Voyage Out plans to write a novel about “the things people 
don’t say” (224), while his fiancée Rachel Vinrace believes “only a very 
few things can be said even by people who know each other well” (147), 
suggests, however, Woolf’s ongoing Jamesian concern with both the 
possibilities of and the prohibitions on interpersonal and novelistic ex- 
pression. !? Indeed, the tension between what is and is not said subtends 
Woolf’s writing almost from start to finish.'* Thus an ethic and/or aes- 
thetic of entire honesty and what that might entail—the representation 
of “views,” arguments over politics and morality, and the substitution of 
frankness for euphemism—is not actually part of the program in Woolf's 
early fiction and reviews. Quite the opposite: Woolf identifies such tactics 
as the purview of some late Victorians. 

The third-generation characters of The Voyage Out, for example, de- 
fine the parameters of “the modern” against fin-de-siecle fiction and drama, 
even though such work also ostensibly rejected the “feminine prudery” 
and “sentimentalism” of an earlier Victorian generation. In addition to 
reading Withering Heights, Rachel Vinrace acts out plays by Henrik Ibsen 
“for days at a time ...; then it would be Meredith’s turn and she became 
Diana of the Crossways” (125), eponymous heroine of the novel published 
in 1885, loosely based on the scandalous life of the mid-Victorian writer 
and activist Caroline Norton. But Rachel also reads a number of other 
unnamed “modern books, books in shiny yellow covers, books with a 
great deal of gilding on the back,” rather than the volumes her aunt prof- 
fers, “Defoe, Maupassant, or some spacious chronicle of family life?’ With 
Rachel eschewing her aunt’s advice, “Ibsen was succeeded by a novel 
such as [Helen] detested,’ and which her niece apparently does not finish 
reading, “whose purpose was to distribute the guilt of a woman’s downfall 
upon the right shoulders” (126). Interestingly, this summary interpreta- 
tion of the unnamed book clearly does not fit the stance of either Ibsen 
or George Meredith toward his central characters.'4 Finding such books 
in Rachel’s room at the villa later in the novel, Terence calls them “trash” 
and tells his fiancée she is “behind the times”:“No one dreams of reading 
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this kind of thing now—antiquated problem plays, harrowing descriptions 
of life in the east end—oh, no, we’ve exploded all that” (304-305). 
While Terence clearly dismisses literature with an explicit social 
“purpose,” to use Helen’s word, as a thing of the recent but outmoded 
past—advising “poetry, poetry, poetry” (305) instead—we don’t learn 
anything else about why Helen detests the particular books that sound 
much more like New Woman novels than social-realist or naturalist lit- 
erature. The former would sometimes (but not always) critique the sexual 
double standard in holding a man culpable for a woman’s “downfall,” as 
in Sarah Grand’s The Heavenly Tivins (1893), in which one of the novel's 
three heroines refuses to consummate her marriage to a rake, and another, 
kept in a state of sexual ignorance by her parents, discovers too late that 
her husband has seduced a servant-class Frenchwoman, fathered and 
abandoned that woman’s child, and subsequently transmitted syphilis to 
her and their own son. That novel contains much critical commentary on 
this state of affairs.'> But we can speculate that despite her own preference 
for “talk about everything, talk that was free, unguarded, and as candid as 
a habit of talking with men made natural in her own case” (125), Helen’s 
distaste for literature that takes a position or argues a point regarding 
sexual conduct in particular reflects Woolf’s own opposition to novelistic 
“preaching” (Diary 4.152) toward some definite end—even what she 
mught have seen as a good or desirable end, such as the sexual education 
of young women. For even when such fiction is produced by her slightly 
older contemporaries, she continues to insist, as in “Character in Fiction,” 
that H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, and Bennett all fail because “in order to 
complete” one of their novels, “it seems necessary to do something—to 
join a society, or, more desperately, to write a cheque” (Essays 3.427).!° 
This disavowal of fiction and drama “with a purpose” illuminates 
both Woolf’s early views on the relationship between art and politics and 
her seeming indifference to those later Victorian writers whose works 
also encouraged many of their readers “to do something.” With specific 
attention to women writers of the fin de siècle, Talia Schaffer has observed 
an important distinction that helps to locate Woolf's position: while such 
female aesthetes as Meynell and Lee “chose to participate in a high-art 
tradition,’ as Woolf herself undoubtedly did, New Woman fiction powered 
“a political movement” (25) focused on advancing the rights of women, 
including the advocacy of a single sexual standard.'? To be sure, position- 
ing Woolf solely on the aestheticist side of this divide might underestimate 
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the extent to which over the course of her career she identified stylistic 
means for incorporating “millions of ideas”’—including feminist ones 


into her own fiction, even as she sought to maintain her ban on “preach- 
ing” (Diary 4.152), even into the 1930s, during the writing of The Years. 
Moreover, it would disregard the element of sexual dissidence within late- 
Victorian aestheticism, potentially implying that it had no sexual politics 
to promote.'® But in this respect we might regard Woolfs much more 
frequent use of free indirect discourse in her novels after Night and Day, 
ably analyzed by Snaith, as a deliberate strategy for conveying “argument” 
without attaching it too firmly to either narratorial position or character 
consciousness (63-87); as Hite suggests in a similar vein, while “Woolf uses 
potentially authoritative third-person narrators in all her novels, she tends 
to forgo strategies that would validate an attitude or opinion” (“Tonal” 
252).'° But as a reviewer, Woolf routinely indicted novelistic efforts to 
incorporate argument for their aesthetic failures 


and perhaps, too, for 

their re-inscription of a conventional sexual morality, promulgated by 
some New Woman writers, in which men bear the responsibility when 
women “fall.” 

While “great? men such as Ibsen and Meredith do not inspire in- 
vective from Helen or Terence, and lesser lights simply go unnamed, in 
her reviews Woolf does apply her own single standard to both male and 
female late-Victorian writers. Her objections to Olive Schreiner, for ex- 
ample, do not touch on the content of her politics, focusing instead on 
how her (gender) politics skew her point of view as a novelist. Reviewing 
a volume of Schreiner’s letters posthumously published in 1925, Woolf 
asserts that the one “famous book” by “this rather distant and unfamiliar 
figure” recalls “in its brilliance and power ... the Brontë novels” (Essays 
4.4-5). But The Story of an African Farm (1883) “has the limitations of 
those egotistical masterpieces without a full measure of their strength”: 
“The writer’s interests are local, her passions personal, and we cannot help 
suspecting that she has neither the width nor the strength to enter with 
sympathy into the experiences of minds differing from her own, or to 
debate questions calmly and reasonably” (5). In its representation of “lo- 
cal” and “personal” interests and passions, as Woolf sees it, the novel dates 
and damins itself. “Unfortunately for her fame as a writer,’ Schreiner’s 
ideological project damages the aesthetic bearings of her work: “it was 
into debate and politics, and not into thought and literature, that she was 
chiefly by her passionate interest in sex questions,” making her 


impelled, 
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only “one half of a great writer; a diamond marred by a flaw” (6). A few 
years later, both alluding to James’s definition of the novel in “The Art of 
Fiction” as “a personal, a direct impression of life” (8) and citing the 1892 
preface to Tess of the D’Urbervilles (1891), Woolf describes Thomas Hardy 
as the writer who “stood for more to this generation than it is possible 
for any single voice to say” (Essays 4.507), quoting him to make a more 
general point: “A novel ‘is an impression, not an argument, he has warned 
us ...at his greatest, he gives us impressions; at his weakest, arguments” 
(514). And in the case of both Tess and Jude the Obscure (1895), Woolf im- 
plies, Hardy’s “passionate interest” in relations between the sexes primarily 
motivated those “arguments.”?° 

As novelists who represent and, to some extent, advocate the gender 
and sexual politics associated with the New Woman, both Schreiner and 
Hardy criticize heterosexual marriage in particular, as Woolf’s own first 
novels do in a more oblique and much less polemical way. Conversations 
in The Voyage Out about what Rachel should and should not read, for 
example, indicate Woolf’s position that argument on either side of the 
polarized turn-of-the-century debate on “sex questions” should find no 
place in literature, and will find no place in her fiction. Even as that novel 
clearly implies a critique of the commodification of female sexuality in 
both marriage and prostitution, in part through the experience of its stun- 
ningly naive protagonist, it also intermittently pokes fun at its chief female 
representative of progressive pre-war feminism, Evelyn Murgatroyd, who 
plays at finding solutions to problems “that really matter to people’s lives, 
the White Slave Traffic, Woman Suffrage, the Insurance Bill, and so on” 
(259).?! And while Woolf presents Mary Datchet of Night and Day ina 
more favorable light in terms of both her suffrage work and her eroti- 
cized attraction to the heroine, this character’s engagement with feminist 
politics takes a back seat to her interpersonal relationships with Katharine 
and Ralph Denham. All the same, Woolf's first two novels yet share with 
Schreiner and Hardy the “preoccupation with the institution of marriage” 
(Ledger 20) that characterizes so much late-Victorian and New Woman 
fiction and signifies, even among the most progressive novelists of the 
time, an “inability to think beyond heterosexual marriage as the only 
available route to happiness and fulfillment for women” (23). 

If this is one point on which Woolf would rapidly outpace many of 
her predecessors, the aesthetic norms she internalized and disseminated 
nonetheless had more than a grain of patriarchal second-generation 
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thinking at their core. In one of the first books she reviewed, The Femi- 
nine Note in Literature (1904) by W. L. Courtney, editor of the Fortnightly 
Review from 1894 until his death in 1928, she encountered the power of 
the critical establishment to invalidate political fiction by women writ- 
ers. Considering a range of late-Victorian women authors including 
Mary Augusta Ward, Elizabeth Robins, John Oliver Hobbes, and Lucas 
Malet, Courtney’s view of late-nineteenth-century fiction contains some 
nuggets of received gender wisdom that might well have given pause to 
the aspiring woman novelist.” Aside from George Eliot—‘essentially a 
masculine genius”—Courtney surmises that it “would be difficult . . . to 
think of any feminine rival to George Meredith, in the scope and range 
of his creative work; still less is it possible to find any feminine successor 
to Scott, Thackeray, and Dickens. It is the neutrality of the artistic mind 
which the female novelist finds it difficult to realize,’ mired as she is in the 
data of personal experience and lacking the “wise neutrality” of Shake- 
speare or Dickens “towards all his puppets” (xii). Such a standard aims 
at “discrediting the subjective and historically contingent” (Ardis, New 
57), with which women writers in particular are frequently associated 
by masculinist moderns, who deployed “the language of effeteness and 
effeminacy” (Freedman xvi) to differentiate and distance themselves from 
male and female precursors alike: “even a cursory glance at the misogynist 
rhetoric that attended the male modernists’ anti-Romantic program,” 
Cassandra Laity writes, “suggests familiar dismissals of effeminate men’s 
and women’s writing” (2). 

Adopting that standard, Woolf would yet persistently confront and 
contest it over the course of her career, sometimes in worried tones. 
Vanessa Bell’s initial response to Night and Day, for example, which had 
given her “the horrors” by reminding her of “our particular Hell” at 22 
Hyde Park Gate, apparently caught Woolf off-guard (Letters 2.393); a few 
months later, reflecting on a conversation with Marjorie Strachey about 
her novel-in-progress, which fictionalized her unhappy affair with a 
married man, Woolf wondered to her diary if “I too, deal thus openly in 
autobiography & call it fiction?” (Diary 2.7). In writing for publication, 
however, Woolf consistently deploys the ideal of neutrality as an aesthetic 
norm: it operates in the reviews of Schreiner and Hardy cited above; in 
the narrator's critique of the too-angry Charlotte Brontë in A Room of 
One’ Own (1929); and, as I will argue below, it also shapes the narrative 
stance as well as the action of Night and Day in specific ways. “If a novelist 
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take [sic] sides,’ Courtney writes, “he or she is lost. Then we get a pam- 
phlet, a didactic exercise, a problem novel—never a work of art” (xii). As 
James put it in “The Art of Fiction,” with a clear bias towards the position 
Courtney would later take, “questions of art are questions (in the wid- 
est sense) of execution; questions of morality,’ including sexual politics, 
“are quite another affair” (20). And James’s friend Leslie Stephen, who 
rejected “the categorical disjunction between literature and morality” that 
characterized the writings of Walter Pater and other aesthetes and instead 
“simply assumed their interdependence” (Avery 303), agreed that it was 
less the content than the stance of the writer towards that content that 
would determine the moral bearings of the artwork. As Stephen wrote 
in his essay on Henry Fielding’s fiction, “the highest morality of a great 
work of art depends upon the power with which the essential beauty 
and ugliness of virtue and vice are exhibited by an impartial observer” 
(“Fielding” 85). And he argued more generally about both the critic and 
the novelist that “when we are seeking to justify our emotions, we must 
endeavour to get for the time into the position of an independent specta- 
tor, applying with rigid impartiality such methods as are best calculated 
to free us from the influence of personal bias” (“Charlotte” 326). 

To be sure, his daughter would discard certain aspects of these for- 
mulations. Yet the idea that the artist should be (or at least appear to be) 
“an impartial observer” or “an independent spectator”’—rather than a 
combatant in the “harsh wrangling and disputes about facts” that Rachel 
Vinrace’s paternal aunts deplore (126)—repeatedly surfaces in Woolf's 
early fictional and non-fictional writing. Like her father, she too found 
“novels with a purpose . . . proverbially detestable” (Stephen, “Art” 102): in 
the very last paragraph of “Art and Morality” (1875), Stephen argued that 
while “a novel should have a ruling thought, . . . it should not degenerate 
into a tract,” and that such a thought “should be one which will help to 
purify and sustain the mind by which it is assimilated, and therefore tend 
to make society so far healthier and happier” (101).74 Although Woolf 
would not construe her own aesthetic practice as an instrument of either 
social hygiene or moral contamination, Night and Day nevertheless en- 
gages the question of literature’s relation to sexual conduct—but without 
taking sides. Eschewing what it implicitly constructs as the partisan tactics 
of New Woman writing, its multiple scenes of reading suggest the com- 
plex legacy of second-generation debates around the representation of 
sexuality for this third-generation reader and writer. 
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Impartial observers 


Following its exposition of the “ancient disaster” of the Alardyce mar- 
riage, chapter seven of Night and Day concludes with Katharine’s failed 
effort “to interest her parents in the works of living and highly respect- 
able” (103) but again unnamed authors. While we could take this failure 
merely as a sign of a generational split, the Hilberys’ reaction against 
the contemporary also obliquely engages a broader cultural discussion 
regarding the “respectable”: Mrs. Hilbery is “perturbed by the very look 
of the light, gold-wreathed volumes, and . . . make[s] little faces as if she 
tasted something bitter as the reading went on”; Mr. Hilbery “treat[s] the 
moderns with a curious elaborate banter such as one might apply to the 
antics of a promising child.” “Highly respectable” as “the moderns” are, it 
may be precisely their respectability, putatively assured by lending libraries 
like Mudie’s, that both the Hilberys and their author find so cloying. The 
daughter thus answers her mother’s complaint “that it was all too clever 
and cheap and nasty for words” and her request that Katharine “‘read us 
something real’” by taking down “a portly volume in sleek, yellow calf” 
(104). Until the evening mail arrives, the daughter entertains her parents 
with “the periods of Henry Fielding’—whose grave in Lisbon Clarissa 
Dalloway photographs in The Voyage Out (36) and who was, not inciden- 
tally, both Bennetts exemplar of the “entirely honest” and Thackeray's 
favorite novelist.” 

Perhaps Katharine’s choice is what Woolf calls in _Jacob’s Room “that 
mystic book” (122), Tom Jones (1749). One of Woolf's essays, titled after 
her father’s multi-volume critical collection as “Hours in a Library” 
(1916), imagines a serious young man “read[ing it] . . . at the age of 
twenty” alongside Meredith, Hardy, and the Elizabethans (Essays 2.56); 
living alone in London after university, Jacob Flanders loans his copy to 
the prostitute Fanny Elmer. Although Stephen had found him “not so 
elevated in tone as might be desired” (“Fielding” 89), Fielding had earned 
Stephen’s praise for his capacity to touch pitch without being defiled: his 
“mind had gathered coarseness, but it had not been poisoned. He sees 
how many ugly things are covered by the superficial gloss of fashion, but 
he does not condescend to travesty the facts in order to gratify a mor- 
bid taste for the horrible” (67-68). In “The Decay of Literature” (1882), 
Stephen regretted the absence in his own time of “successors” to Dick- 
ens or Thackeray and praised Fielding for possessing the power, “in an 
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eminent degree, of laying bare the real working forces of society. . . .We 
do not want tracts or blue-books in the shape of fiction; but we do want 
to get a downright masculine insight into living realities” (610). With all 
the hetero manliness lacking in, say, Pater, along with the “healthy” taste 
Stephen despaired of finding in Balzac (“Balzac” 347), Fielding would 
thus appear ideally appropriate for adult consumption, or at least adult 
male consumption.”° Fielding’s status as a classic, that is, did not prevent 
periodic inquiries into his suitability for younger and/or female readers: 
as Philip Waller has shown, “the bicentenary of Fielding’s birth in 1907 
generated a profusion of articles debating whether he was an offensive 
writer” (253), indicating an ongoing concern with literary propriety and 
respectability. 

That controversy, moreover, recalls an earlier chapter in the debate 
on the morality of Fielding’s fiction from a point of view associated 
with the social-purity wing of New Womanhood. Early in The Heavenly 
Tivins, Grand’s Evadne criticizes Smollett’s Roderick Random (1748) and 
“dismisse[s Tom Jones] with greater contempt, if possible,” for their repre- 
sentations of “the self-interest, the injustice of men” whom she describes 
as “‘steeped in vice,” with the vicious hero of each novel going on to 
marry “a spotless heroine” (20).?7 Evadne’s remarks, as Molly Youngkin 
observes, spawned an exchange between the novel’s reviewer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, who suggested that the author “would be better to ‘study 
life from Tom Jones’s point of view’ than the perspective she takes in The 
Heavenly Tivins;’ and the redoubtable W. T. Stead, who countered in his 
Review of Reviews “that to suggest that Grand adopt the view of Tom Jones 
was to suggest that a woman become a promiscuous scoundrel in order to 
understand life” (qtd. in Youngkin 60). But within the context of Woolf’s 
own novel, the invocation of Fielding functions less as a referendum on 
the sexual conduct of his characters than as an index to the distance Night 
and Day aims to take from the characters and events it describes. For what 
the post that interrupts the reading from Fielding brings are “two letters 
which each told the same story differently” (105), a story the eighteenth- 
century male novelist, to be sure, would have told very differently than 
his nineteenth- or twentieth-century counterparts. 

One letter, from Katharine’s cousin and contemporary Cyril Alardyce 
confirming he has fathered two children out of wedlock, with a third on 
the way, is “full of quotations” not from Fielding, but from those late- 
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Victorian analysts of mid-Victorian sexual morality, “Ibsen and [Samuel] 
Butler” (110). The other letter, from Katharine’s Aunt Celia, argues that 
Cyril “must be made to marry the woman at once,” but as an advocate of 
free union, Cyril “would not own that he had any cause to be ashamed 
of himself” (105).Katharine is “left to do the disagreeable work” of tell- 
ing her mother about it, “which belonged, by rights” (112), to her father, 
who maintains a literal “distance” (111) on the matter by retreating to 
his study. And Katharine herself also “shrank, nervously .. . from all that 
would have to be said on the occasion” (113), a response that both jars 
with her earlier expressed wish for frank discussion of her grandparents’ 
failed marriage and foreshadows the silence that she will maintain with 
her parents on the topic of her own romantic entanglements. But Katha- 
rine’s reserve in this instance also indicates her dissent from the position 

she attributes to her elders: reflecting on what the narrative euphemisti- 

cally terms “Cyril’s misbehaviour,’ “she saw something which her father 
and mother did not see, and the effect of that something was to suspend 

Cyril’s behaviour in her mind... .They would think whether it was good 

or bad; to her it was merely a thing that had happened.” Refusing to pro- 

nounce on the morality of the aftair—with Woolf also signaling, through 

her citation of Fielding, that questions of sexual morality are susceptible 

of different treatment at different historical moments, in both literature 

and life—Katharine herself aims, albeit not as successfully as the narrator, 

to take up the stance of “impartial observer.” 

Here again we can identify another allegorical trace of Woolf's dis- 
content with some of the writers of the prior generation, whose example 
Night and Day seeks to lay to rest, in Katharine’s characterization of her 
female elders’ conversation as moralizing. Once Aunt Celia arrives to spill 
the beans in person, the narrative fleetingly expresses Katharine’s dissent, 
in her spoken wish to “realize Cyril’s point of view” before making any 
judgments on his conduct; only the arrival of Cousin Caroline interrupts 
Katharine’s effort at “speaking directly to her mother, as if to a contem- 
porary” (123). Although Celia and Caroline soon disagree on what the 
latter calls “the rights and wrongs of the affair,’ they coincide on the main 
point, which Caroline presses home to Mrs. Hilbery: the child about to 
be born “will bear your name ... your father’s name, remember” (124). 

Katharine is “much disappointed in her mother” (125)—who equates 
being “born out of wedlock” (124) with having “Jewish blood” as a spur 
to future achievement, an obstacle for Cyril’s children to overcome— 
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“and in herself too”: “How they talked and moralized and made up 
stories to suit their own version of the becoming” (125). The views of 
this older generation of women on “the rights and wrongs of the affair” 
are implicitly measured against both the fuller and freer representation of 
sexuality available to Fielding in an age represented as less moralizing, or 
more “real,” and the iconoclasm of “Ibsen and Butler” in the decades just 
before the publication of the novel. 

Katharine responds to “Cyril’s misbehaviour,’ in contrast with the 
female elders, by discarding the moral polarity of “good and bad” in a way 
consistent with her reading of Dostoevsky, during which she enjoys the 
freedom of sampling a “book which neither her father nor mother had 
read, and keeping it to herself, and gnawing its contents in privacy, and 
pondering the meaning without sharing her thoughts with anyone, or 
having to decide whether the book was a good one or a bad one” (138). 
While male and female writers alike conducted a critique of conventional 
sexual morality as enforced by literary convention in the late nineteenth 
century, Woolf tends to identify the challenge to the right-or-wrong, 
good-or-bad way of thinking with such writers as Ibsen and Butler, who 
do not insist on the morality or immorality of a given act or of its repre- 
sentation in an artwork. By contrast, the more dogmatic books by “Wells 
and Shaw” that line the shelves of the Cambridge don George Plumer 
in Jacob’s Room (35), vigorously indicting Victorian (hetero)sexual mores 
and thus offending literary respectability, fall instead into the moralizing 
category, like those other nameless books that Helen Ambrose so dislikes. 

Significantly, however, Woolf never names any women writers at all in 
these contexts, such that the views of the female relatives in Night and Day 
stand in for those of books they would perhaps never have read. For when 
Caroline “blame[s]” Cyril, while Celia claims that Cyril’s lover “entangled 
him” (124), they rehearse two of the key positions within the argument 
on sexual morality that was perceived to dominate fin-de-siécle fiction. 
Though these female relations are hardly New Women, they perpetrate 
the moralizing point of view for which not only “Wells and Shaw,” but 
also late-century feminist writers were criticized, in seeking to lay the 
responsibility for sexual transgression on either male or female shoulders. 
In the meantime, like both her father and her author and, as Hite ob- 
serves, as “an avatar of both modernity and modernism, Katharine seeks 
detachment and impersonality” (“Virginia”): she “took up her position 
at some distance .. . as though by so doing she could get a better view of 
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the matter” (120). In representing her chief female point-of-view char- 
acter’s effort to be “an impartial observer,’ “dispassionate” and removed, 
rather than either an advocate for or an opponent of a progressive sexual 
stance, Woolf again resists the use of fiction as a platform for inculcating 
sexual morality. She modifies her father’s position with the aestheticist 
principles he deplored while also dismissing a large and important body of 
late-nineteenth-century fiction by some men and seemingly all women. 
By locating Night and Day in relation to the debates among writers and 
critics of the second generation, we can apprehend more clearly why 
Woolf’s heroine, like Woolf herself, looks back to—and even thinks back 
through—the first. 


Family history as literary history 


Constructing recent literary history as a family affair became a persistent 
habit for Woolf, who went on intermittently to deploy a “familial meta- 
phor for literary succession” (Fogel 105) that extends the paradigm estab- 
lished in Night and Day. Attributing to her contemporaries a preference 
for “fat Victorian volumes” (Essays 3.337) over slimmer modern alter- 
natives in “On Re-reading Novels” (1922), for example, she repeats the 
generational thematic:““The grandchildren, it seems, get along very nicely 
with the grandparents; and the sight of their concord points inevitably 
to the later breach between the generations,’ since the Georgians “are 
in the odd predicament of turning for solace and guidance not to their 
parents who are alive, but to their grandparents who are dead” (336). 
Once more positing conflict between Edwardian parents and Georgian 
children, she frames the dead Victorians as benevolent benefactors who 
shower largesse upon their descendants. As is the case in “Mr. Bennett 
and Mrs. Brown” (1923) and “Character in Fiction” (1924), “the Edward- 
ians” look to be the chief odd men out in this family circle. That impulse 
to associate with the “great” Victorians not only explicitly diminishes 
the achievement of “the Edwardian uncles” (Scott 19-34), however, but 
also relegates a host of lesser Victorians to obscurity. When Woolf wrote 
in “How It Strikes a Contemporary” (1923)—which borrows its very 
title from the “great” Victorian Browning —that “no age can have been 
more rich than ours in writers determined to give expression to the dif- 
ferences which separate them from the past and not to the resemblances 
which connect them with it” (Essays 3.357), it was perhaps any potential 
“resemblances” to, or identification with, the not-so-great that she was 


most eager to minimize. 
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The fact of holding an “hereditary position in English letters’—and 
of thus being an heir, like Anne Thackeray Ritchie, to “the incidental 
benefits which that position bestowed” (Eliot qtd. in Noble 121)—both 
enabled and haunted Woolf’s early career, shaping both her relations to 
her predecessors and our own subsequent literary-historical narratives. 
Noting the unearned advantage*® of Katharine Hilbery’s birth with a 
quick nod to Francis Galton’s Hereditary Genius (1869), the narrator of 
Night and Day makes it clear that prestigious ancestors constitute a very 
valuable endowment:?? “English society being what it is, no very great 
merit is required, once you bear a well-known name, to put you into a 
position where it is easier on the whole to be eminent than obscure. And 
if this is true of the sons, even the daughters, even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, are apt to become people of importance” (32), unless one of those 
sons or daughters should become one of the “lamentable exceptions” (33) 
to the rule.*° Despite her gendered skepticism about eminence—apparent 
in the allusion to Galton’s study, in which we find six entries for male 
Stephens, but none for their mothers, sisters, wives, or daughters (185)— 
and her subsequent embrace of obscurity as her preferred position in the 
1930s, Woolf labored in her first decades as a professional writer to turn 
her family legacy to her own uses, rather than sufter under its weight. In 
creating ties between grandparents and grandchildren that cut out the 
parental generation, and in identifying herself with the “greats,” Woolf 
excised not just the Edwardians Bennett, Galsworthy, and Wells, but also 
late-Victorian novelists with explicit social and political agendas from 
the literary-historical narrative that her first two novels shaped for their 
readers and that her own critical works constructed. 

Both The Voyage Out and Night and Day turn away in particular, as 
I have argued, from those late-century women writers who had also 
grappled with the representation and the regulation of sexuality; the 
writer who famously claimed in A Room of Ones Own that “we think 
back through our mothers if we are women” (75) signally failed to iden- 
tify potential models among women of that second generation. In the 
first two decades of her career, that is, Woolf turned again and again to 
the second-generation Victorians Hardy, Meredith, and James rather than 
their female contemporaries, partly because older works of the “great” 
men were re-issued and newer ones still reviewed, partly because she 
privileged their aesthetic over the varied experiments of New Woman 
writing. And in so doing, she helped to secure a version of literary his- 
tory as generational family history that long denied her literary aunts and 
mothers a place in the portrait gallery of the recent past. 


€ 
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Notes 


1. Here is an even earlier example of what, in relation to Jacobs Room, Diana 
Swanson calls Woolf’s “ongoing consideration of gender and social authority,” 
in which she replaces “the daughter-father relationship with the sister-brother 
relationship as the paradigm for female-male social relations” (46). 


2. Although few have noted the part Thackeray plays in the novel, the identi- 
fication of Mrs. Hilbery with Ritchie is firmly established in the scholarship; 
see Joanne Zuckerman. Writing to C. P. Sanger in December 1919, Woolf 
both acknowledged her model and minimized the likeness: “Of course there 
are touches of Lady Ritchie in Mrs Hilbery; but in writing one gets more and 
more away from the reality,and Mrs Hilbery became to me quite different 
from any one in the flesh” (Letters 2.406). A slightly later letter to Ka Arnold- 
Forster claims that “some old creatures have crept from what I supposed to be 
their graves to hiss at me” (410) about the book, which Kitty Maxse, for one, 
did not like (412). While the claim that “my characters seem to exacerbate 
even the moribund” (410) may refer to Maxse, Ritchie’s recent death makes 
a reference to her the more likely. Woolf also knew Ritchie’s novels well: in 
a 1931 exchange with the publisher Jonathan Cape, she claimed to “have a 
great admiration for the early ones” (4.310). Some critics have considered The 
Village on the Cliff (1867) and Old Kensington (1873) in relation to Night and 
Day; the latter draws heavily on Ritchie’s memories of her childhood home 
in Kensington and adopts the two-suitor plot that Woolf also uses in Night and 
Day. See Jane de Gay 44-66, Amanda Holton, and Ronald McCall for further 
discussion. 


3. After finishing the obituary for the Times Literary Supplement early in 1919, 
Woolf reported in her diary Ritchie’s remark that “the pleasant thing” about 
a childhood such as her own “was to know them all as ordinary people, not 
great men” (Diary 1.248). 


4. As Jane Lilienfeld notes, Woolf took a different path in this respect from 
Ritchie: “As Sir Leslie Stephen’s daughter, Virginia Stephen might have begun 
publishing through her father’s connections. Significantly, she did not” (39), 
turning instead to Violet Dickinson’s network to facilitate her entry into liter- 
ary journalism. 


5. Although such problems of biographical tact were commonplace in nine- 
teenth-century literary culture, Trev Broughton reminds us that the question 
of what biographers should or should not tell about “the most private lives” 
of their subjects received renewed attention late in the century, when James 
Anthony Froude’s candid revelations about Jane and Thomas Carlyle’s marital 
problems, based on the written materials each left behind, created a scandal 
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that garnered attention well into the first decade of the twentieth century. That 
biographical scandal would have resonated with Woolf because of Carlyle’s 
long-term associations with her paternal grandfather, her father, and her uncle 
James Fitzjames Stephen (a co-executor of Carlyle’s estate whose own biogra- 
phy Leslie Stephen had dutifully written), and Ritchie’s close friendship with 
both Carlyles. For excellent brief overviews of Stephen family relations with 
the Carlyles, see Eleanor McNees; and David Bradshaw 25-29. 


More speculatively, Mrs. Hilbery’s concern about the status of “the most pri- 
vate lives” of her parents may allude to Ritchie’s own brush with marital disas- 
ter, her husband (and cousin) Richmond’s relationship with Lionel Tennyson’s 
widow, Eleanor (Gérin 213-15).The affair strained for a time Ritchie’s intima- 
cy with the entire Tennyson family, but was resolved when Richmond chose to 
stay married, while Eleanor went on to marry Augustine Birrell, whom Woolf 
first met in 1923 through her friendship with his son Francis and whose mem- 
oir of his father-in-law was reviewed by Woolf, as cited above. 


6. Ritchie quoted her father as saying “Mind when I drop there is to be no life 
written of me” (Anne 130). 


7. These sentiments are not all that different from those Froude would express 
in a posthumous publication that defended his depiction of the Carlyle mar- 
riage: “The biographies of the great men of the past . . . are generally useless. 
They are idle and incredible panegyrics, with features drawn without shad- 
ows, false, conventional, and worthless. The only ‘Life’ of a man which is not 
worse than useless is a ‘Life’ which tells all the truth so far as the biographer 
knows it” (40). 


8. Having reviewed Lewis Melville’s The Thackeray Country (along with an- 
other book on Dickens in the same series) for the Times Literary Supplement 
in 1905—her very first TLS review—Woolf may have read about Thackeray’s 
own Bloomsbury past at 13 Great Coram Street in Russell Square and would 
certainly have recognized the large number of references to Bloomsbury in 
his novels. See “Literary Geography” in Essays 1.32-36; for a discussion of this 
review, see Zemgulys 162-64. 


9. For more on Furse’s frustrated attempt to write a biography of her father, 
the well-known apologist for male homosexual desire, at just the time when 
Woolf was working on Roger Fry, see Rowena Fowler and Louise DeSalvo. 


10. Commenting on the question of “our ‘lives’” in the context of discussions 
over who would write Fry’s, Woolf wrote “The EME [sic] Goldie thing to me 
quite futile” in its bowdlerized form (Diary 4.247). Earlier discussions among 

Bloomsberries about the possibility of Woolf’s writing the life of Lytton 
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Strachey had foundered on the supposition that his story, too, could not be 
told at that historical moment. 


11. For more on James in this respect, see Barbara Leckie 158-69. 


12. See Daniel Mark Fogel for a very thorough account, constructed from her 
letters, diaries, and reviews, of Woolf’s complex “two-sided” (79) attitude to 
James. 

13. For Woolf’s varied and persistent forms of self-censorship, see Christine 
Froula. 


14. Based on their physical descriptions alone, Ann Ardis contends that these 
unnamed “shiny yellow” books are “Bodley Head publications ... bound vol- 
umes of the Savoy ...touchstones in the British debates about New Women, 
New Hellenism, and the cultural work of literature in the 1880s and 90s” 
(Modernism 1). Fogel suggests that Rachel’s reading also recalls James’s Nanda 
Brookenham in The Awkward Age reading a French novel covered in blue pa- 
per (125). For a fuller discussion of all the readers and reading in The Voyage 
Out, see Beverly Ann Schlack 1-28; and, more briefly, Kate Flint 271-73.The 
sentence from which I have quoted here, as well as a specific reference in this 
chapter to Ibsen’s Nora, were deleted from the text in Woolf’s 1920 revision of 
the novel for its American publication; see DeSalvo 356-57. 


15. Key critical works on New Women fiction that take up issues of sexuality 
include Ardis, New Women; Ann Heilmann; Sally Ledger;Teresa Mangum; Jane 
Eldridge Miller 10-38; and Lyn Pykett. 


16. Joining a society and/or writing a check of course recur as partial but inad- 
equate solutions to the problem of war in Three Guineas (1938). 


17. Despite potential affinities with Meynell and Lee, Woolf was also hard on 
both of these writers. As Schaffer argues, Woolf took Meynell as “the emblem 
of everything against which she was rebelling” (191): her “attempt to disavow 
Meynell’s intellectual influence” and “repudiation of the entire period’s aes- 
thetic” (192) led her to posit “a wider chronological and cognitive space be- 
tween herself and her predecessor than actually existed” (193). In a review of 
The Sentimental Traveller (1908), Woolf indicted Lee for lacking “the exquisite 
taste and penetrating clearness of sight” (Essays 1.158) that characterizes Lamb 
or James. A close friend of both Ethel Smyth and Desmond MacCarthy whose 
writing was encouraged and very positively reviewed by the latter, Lee was 
not always a target of Woolf's abuse; so, too, I would argue, Woolf did in time 


modify her position on Meynell. 


18. See Richard Dellamora for an important intervention on this question. 
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19. As Snaith further suggests, “free indirect discourse is a stylistic analogy for 
Woolf’s ambivalence towards her Victorian heritage. . . .Woolf does not reject 
tradition in favour of experiment, but rather tenses one against the other, thus 
in part undoing the opposition” (82). 


20. She repeats Hardy’s remark verbatim in a 1932 letter to Harmon H. Gold- 
stone (Letters 5.91), perhaps thinking of her own project in The Pargiters. Jude is 
in this respect more definitely “marred by a flaw” than Tess owing to its ex- 


plicit discussion and critique of marriage law. 


21. For a discussion of prostitution in both The Voyage Out and Jacobs Room, see 
Celia Marshik 88-112. 


22. Courtney's second wife, Janet Hogarth Courtney, was a close friend to the 
novelist May Sinclair and, for a time, an active anti-suffragist, but later recanted 
that position. 


23. According to Cucullu, the Cambridge Apostles discussed this book at one 
of their meetings, but probably not until well after Virginia Stephen had re- 
viewed it (192); it also formed the jumping-off point for a talk entitled “The 
Feminine Note in Fiction” that Forster gave in two different versions, one to an 
all-male gathering of the Apostles and the other to the mixed-sex Friday Club, 
both in 1910. Jane Goldman further establishes that the Friday Club paper was 
delivered “in December of that year, the precise month, according to [Woolf's] 
famous declaration, when ‘human character changed”; she discusses as well the 
differences between the “two versions of his paper” (122). While some recent 
critics term Courtney’s book “moderately sympathetic” (Schaffer, “Introduc- 
tion” 13) to female aesthetes, I agree with Pykett that “Courtney’s equivoca- 
tions on the subject of the New Woman writing, and indeed women’s writing 
more generally, are based on a masculinist, proto-modernist aesthetic designed 
to protect English fiction from the destructive incursions of the feminine” (65). 


24.Virginia R. Hyman notes that, as a critic, Woolf “uses the same terms of 
decay and disease” that her father employed “to characterize bad books” (147). 


25. Fielding died in Lisbon in 1754; his Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon was not 
published until 1913, just two years before The Voyage Out. 


26. Just a year or so before the publication of Night and Day, Woolf's diary 
references a conversation with the elderly Lady Strachey, who told her that “at 
the age of 18 her father gave her leave to read Tom Jones (I think) on condi- 
tion she never said she’d read it” (Diary 1.107). 


27. On the other side of the Atlantic and just a year after Grand’s novel ap- 
peared, the crusading Anthony Comstock, secretary of the New York Society 
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for the Suppression of Vice, mounted a campaign to ban a bankrupt publisher's 
resale of the printing plates of Tom Jones on the grounds of obscenity. 


28. As Michael Whitworth notes, “Woolf alludes to the unearned increment in 
Night and Day” (37), “where Katharine Hilbery benefits from a metaphorical 
increment in the value of the poetic works of her grandfather” (38); Whit- 
worth connects this to the contemporary debate on land values, but it can also 
be related to the proto-eugenicist discourse of hereditary genius and to Eliot's 
notion of the “incidental benefits” that arise from the accident of “distin- 
guished” birth. 


29.The anthropologist Adam Kuper argues that “elite kin marriages” bestowed 
a “powerful competitive advantage” on descendants and thus contributed to 
the formation of a new social stratum in England” (“Changing” 721), or what 
Noel Annan first called “the intellectual aristocracy.’ Kuper demonstrates the 
breadth, range, and diversity of that stratum in Incest and Influence, which in- 
cludes chapters on the Stephens and on Bloomsbury (187-242). 


30. As Woolf herself perhaps feared that she might, as when she describes the 
grounds for her depression in an often-quoted letter to Vanessa Bell from 1911: 
“To be 29 and unmarried 
(Letters 1.466). 


to be a failure—childless—insane too, no writer” 


§ 


I am grateful to Judith Herz and Suzanne Raitt, the two readers for Tiventieth- 
Century Literature, and to the members of my writing group at Miami Univer- 
sity—Madelyn Detloff, Elisabeth Hodges, Katie Johnson, Tim Melley, and Peggy 
Shafter 


for their extremely helpful readings of earlier versions of this essay. 
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Martin Amis’s Money and Thatcherism 


Jackson Ayres 


JRA Conservative election victory of 1979 that elevated Margaret 
Thatcher to Prime Minister had a profound effect on British culture 
and society. While it implies a host of attitudes and beliefs, from bellicose 
patriotism to the reaffirmation of so-called “Victorian values,’ Dennis Ka- 
vanagh defines Thatcher’s ideology, at its core, as neoliberalism’s emphases 
on individualism and laissez-faire economics combined with neocon- 
servatism’s demands for robust government and social authoritarianism 
(107). “Thatcherism” has also since come to indicate a governing style and 
a cultural shift as much as a political program. Kenneth Morgan stresses 
the “belligerence and confrontation” (440) that characterized Thatcher’s 
implementation of her political goals, to the degree that Thatcherism 
transcended politics and “penetrated the very substratum of national 
culture” (438). Thatcher’s ascension was thus “taken as marking a decisive 
shift in the national mood, politically, intellectually, and culturally” (437). 

Unsurprisingly, Thatcherism’s seismic impact is felt in the fiction of 
the day. Malcolm Bradbury maintains that novelist Martin Amis, above 
others, “caught the note of [Thatcher's] era, with its apocalyptic anxieties, 
sense of moral loss, its cynicism, greed and underlying alarm” (449), and 
none of Amis’s novels capture the zeitgeist more fully than Money (1984), 
a frenzied account of greed and degeneracy narrated by John Self, a crude 
television commercial director. Revolving around Self’s attempt to direct 
his first Hollywood feature, alternately titled Good Money and Bad Money, 
the narrative climaxes when Self learns that his producer, an American 
named Fielding Goodney, has all along been underhandedly charging the 
funding for their movie to Self’s account, leaving him destitute at novel’s 
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end. Amis suggests that Money, published in 1984, “could have been set 
any time” (“Domestic” 61) and that its setting in 1981 is by and large 
arbitrary, but nevertheless it is widely accepted as a satire of Thatcher's 
England, a time that lives in the public imagination as one of self-absorbed 
materialism and cultural vacuity. 

The view that Money is a refutation of Thatcherism has long had 
considerable critical purchase, as for example in work by James J. Miracky, 
Laura Doan, and Dominic Head. Taking issue with this general view, 
Richard Bradford argues that 


Unlike the majority of his contemporaries Amis was not per- 
plexed or horrified by political developments, post-1979. He had 
always treated the mindset and behaviour they were accused of 
engendering as, in truth, propensities that most people shared 
and practically all people denied. (36) 


Rather than an embodiment of Thatcherism, Bradford sees Self as “an 
extension of the characteristics close to the core of Amis’s previous novels, 
all but one published before 1979.” Though Money certainly shares much 
with Amis’s pre-Thatcher novels, much of the sizable body of criticism 
relating Money to Thatcherism is persuasive, and within a few years of 
publishing his novel Amis wrote an article for Elle explicitly condemning 
Thatcher's “acquisitive individualism” (War 23). At the same time, chal- 
lenging certain assumptions about British fiction’s response to Thatcher- 
ism, Bradford does quite usefully call attention to “the fascinating issue 
of the relationship between actuality and invention in post-1979 fiction” 
(37). Similarly, Alan Sinfield remarks that Thatcherism, “like all powerful 
stories . . . partly creates the reality that it expounds” (338). In this light, 
we can see the tendency to read Money as an anti-Thatcher novel is itself 
symptomatic of a culture Thatcherism has itself engineered. Indeed, I want 
to focus on how Money, ostensibly a critique of Thatcherite values, helps 
instate Thatcherism’s transformative politico-cultural ideology. Navigat- 
ing between the commonplace that Money is a satire of Thatcherism and 
Bradford’s claim that it is “not so much caricaturing as disclosing” (36), 
my reading contends that Money can be read as a critique of Thatcherism 
only because it cedes so much ground to Thatcherism’s premises, thereby 
codifying as common sense the ideology that it is widely taken to oppose. 

Related to Doan’s charge that “Amis gestures toward the daring and 
the radical” but in the end “devises a telos that valorizes the class and gen- 
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der systems” (79) of Thatcherism, my argument at the same time steers 
away from the implication that Money should have a particular politics. 
Amis does acknowledge he has “very strong moral views, and they are 
very much directed at things like money and acquisition” (“Domestic” 
63); I suggest that these “moral views” have a symbiotic and counterintui- 
tive relationship with contrary values, and that this dynamic has important 
political implications. This reading advances the idea that Money’s satire 
participates in the defining and empowering of an incipient Thatcher- 
ism, which in turn helps establish the conditions for the later readings of 
Money as an attack on Thatcherism. 

But first, how does Money evoke Thatcherism? Politics per se do not 
figure prominently in the text and Self’s single reference to Thatcher— 
“we've got a chick” (146)—is as fleeting as it is misogynist. Nonetheless, 
the “Iron Lady” is an absent presence in Money, evoked by the novel’s de- 
pictions of attitudes and moments conventionally understood to indicate 
Thatcherism and its era. For an example, take Money’s juxtaposition of 
the extravagant 1981 Royal Wedding and the violent racial disturbance 
in the predominantly Afro-Caribbean London area of Brixton. Self pith- 
ily puts it that, “there are street celebrations, street rumbles. London is 
covered in barricades and bunting. The talk is all of royalty and riots” 
(215), highlighting both Thatcherism’s jingoistic nationalism and its “in- 
tensification of social division” (Morgan 456), especially among the poor 
and racial minorities. Thatcherite values are especially present in Self’s 
lowbrow tastes and voracious greed. The word “money” appears on nearly 
every page of the novel, a bombardment recalling the vigor with which 
Thatcherism promoted acquisition. In Stuart Hall’s words, “Thatcherism 
knows no measure of the good life other than ‘value for money’” (4). 

Hall’s influential analysis also argues that Thatcherism “altered the 
rules of the political game” (Dworkin 258) to the extent that the Left can 
no longer compete merely by proposing alternative policies; it must pro- 
vide a different, but equally expansive, vision of life. In Hall’s account, it 
was global changes that “provided the basis on which Thatcherism worked 
its spell. Whether described as postindustrialism, postmodernity, postford- 
ism... or a combination of these terms, these shifts were profoundly 
reshaping consciousness, experience, and the very fabric of everyday life.” 
In these terms, Thatcherism represents a fundamental ideological realign- 
ment and Amis’s 1984 novel arrives at a pivotal time in its development. 
Morgan notes that “the Thatcher government in the period 1979-1983 
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was not far removed in many respects” (456) from the consensus politics 
instituted around 1945, but her decisive reelection in 1983 provided the 
political capital needed to push her agenda with greater intensity. As Jo- 
seph Brooker observes, “the image of the 1980s that has passed into the 
popular repertoire ... is really, in Britain at least, a product of the decade’s 
second half. In this sense, Amis’s book is prescient, not merely imitative” 
(330). In 1984, Money anticipates Thatcherism’s amplification. 
At the same time, by setting Money in 1981 Amis also historicizes 
Thatcherism’s origins. That year saw the economic decline and racial 
unrest exemplified in the Brixton riots, referenced in the text, and the 
next year saw the Falkland Island crisis, fueling a “mood of self-confident 
chauvinism that galvanized the nation” (Morgan 457) and emboldening 
Thatcher. Though Money “is specifically delineating the world of Thatch- 
erism,’ Brooker reminds us, “we cannot pin the culture described by the 
book too rigidly on the 1980s” (329-30), for Amis takes a longer view. Jon 
Begley, for example, contends that “Amis apprehends the emerging cul- 
ture of the 1980s as predicated upon the [1973] OPEC crisis and the re- 
cessionary cycles and economic reorganization that followed in its wake” 
(81); Self declares himself a “product of the Sixties” (65); and Brooker 
suggests that Money’s descriptions of “haircuts and [its] no-future vision 
... sound like legacies of 1970s punk” (330). Indeed, in a meditation 
upon money that closes the novel, Self adds “‘there’s not even anything very 
twentieth century about it, except the disposition” (354). Money’s commentary 
on the present thus looks backward, drawing on the past to contribute to 
the definition and actualization of its own moment’s emerging culture. 
Amis, in other words, indicts the past as in part responsible for the 
present’s deteriorated condition. Patricia Waugh develops this line of 
thought, reading Money as Amis’s engagement with the legacy of 1960s 
social movements. Money, Waugh argues, suggests “how the sixties had 
exposed the spiritual void at the heart of secularized liberal culture and 
thus precipitated the invasion and occupation of the new evangelizing 
faith of pure monetarist economics” (31). Noting the connection to ie 
S. Eliot’s The Idea of a Christian Society (1939), Waugh writes that “Amis 
condemned the moral laxity and complacency of liberal culture as much 
as the heartlessness of commercial enterprise and showed how the inad- 
equacies of the former had led to the triumph of the latter.’ Amis’s criti- 
cism of the unintended consequences of 1960s radical activism parallels 
the complaints of his conservative contemporaries, though, Waugh notes, 
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his position is “well to the left of Salisbury Tory revivalism” (30). This 
dovetailing of left and right, both sides of the political divide finding the 
roots of Thatcherite England’s apparently debased culture in the political 
activism of the 1960s radical Left, points the way to my understanding of 
Money as a dynamic if unintended participant in Thatcherism’s political 
realignment. 

Partly this understanding locates Money in relation to the period's 
endemic political acquiescence, a phenomenon born in cultural and po- 
litical theory but absorbed into and then further dispersed by the wider 
culture. The intellectual trends at play here are part of a broader shift that 
Timothy Brennan, in Wars of Position (2006), assigns the equally broad 
designation, “the turn” (ix). Brennan locates the turn’s gestation during 
the years 1975-1980, a time in which one can first begin to perceive 
“the fusing of right and left positions still evident today, above all, in 
viewing the state as an arena of innate corruption to which no claims for 
redress can or should be made.” Terry Eagleton describes this event as the 
movement of Left intellectuals from “the countercultural 1960s and 70s” 
(40) to “the depoliticized 80s and 90s,” a trajectory he dubs the “path to 
postmodernism” (41). As Eagleton suggests, de-radicalization intensifies 
throughout the 1980s and beyond, running alongside and even cooperat- 
ing with New Right politics toward solidifying neoliberal hegemony. 

Brennan locates the turn’s nexus in the university. Not coincidentally, 
the New Right insurgency of the 1980s is also roughly the time when 
“theory” became “the very air we breathe in the humanities and in art 
circles” (5) constellated in and around academe. According to Bren- 
nan, theory has a “left Hegelian strain” stressing “historical agency, the 
rootedness of social actors in a system of communal relations, and the 
need to bring speculative thought to bear on institutions and civic life” 
(8), but during the turn the mantle of theory is subsumed by a “later, 
and reactive, strain derived primarily from Nietzsche’s work in the late 
nineteenth century and Heidegger's from the early twentieth.” Brennan 
calls this species of thought “an American and British translation of French 
refinements of conservative German philosophy” (9), with positions that 
are “revolutionary in posture, openly hostile to the [state], and character- 
ized as Marxist by the media.’ Thus, “the turn” serves as shorthand for a 
vast “dissimulation of belief as being and the vaunting of a politics beyond 
belief, where ‘belief’ is understood as the taking of positions or the setting 
of programmatic goals” (x). 
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The triumph of this branch of theory, in which the politics of be- 
ing—whose most prominent manifestation is identity politics—displaces 
the politics of belief, was abetted first by cynicism toward statist politics 
during the 1970s and 1980s, and then by the collapse of the Cold War's 
three-world geopolitical model in the early 1990s. Such theory betrays its 
radical affectations, Brennan argues, reinvigorating “the clichés of neolib- 
eralism by substituting the terminology of freedom, entrepreneurship, and 
individualism for the vocabulary of difference, hybridity, pluralism, or, in 
its latest avatar, the multitude” (11). By flanking Thatcherism’s “neoliberal 
triumphalism” with a “correlative movement of post-humanistic thought 
in the universities and in the arts [that] effectively disabled critical op- 
position ... through a self-contradictory (but coldly efficient) claim that 
representation—in both its organizational and its semiotic senses—was 

a form of tyranny” (67), the turn ends up making the period’s presum- 
ably radical Left an unwitting handmaiden to Thatcherism’s hegemonic 
project. 

Brennan is chiefly interested in American cultural and intellectual 
trends, but the turn applies to widespread patterns also applicable to 
England. In Literature, Politics, and Culture in Postwar Britain (2004), Sin- 
field shows how British and American cultural histories run along paral- 
lel tracks beginning around the Cold War. The cultural politics of Left 
intellectual traditions in postwar Britain, most notably the Birmingham 
School of Richard Hoggart, Raymond Williams, Hall, and others, which 
by and large preserved an emphasis on actionable political belief even as 
it delved into the political significances of culture and identity, slowly lose 
ground to the politics of belief. A representative incident—the ousting of 
Colin MacCabe from the English faculty at Cambridge, which happens 
to occur in 1981, the year in which Money is set—indicates how the turn 
transforms the English politico-cultural landscape throughout the 1980s. 

MacCabe’s contentious firing was based not on his teaching or pub- 
lication records, but rather academic and political hostility to him as a 
leading structuralist critic, and the “fight within the Cambridge English 
faculty” it occasioned, David Simpson writes, “was the subject of national 
and even international attention” (245). This uproar over the affair, as 
well as the substantial support for MacCabe from others testifies to the 

changing intellectual climate in Britain at the time Amis wrote Money, 
in particular the heightened presence and significance of theory, and the 
affair’s high profile bears out Brennan’s claim that, in England as well as 
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America, the impact of theory in the 1980s had real cultural and political 
implications. Published in 1984, Money appears right in the midst of this 
cultural shift. 

Amis’s background is literary and journalistic, of course, not academic, 
but the turn from belief to being, Brennan maintains, is not limited to 
academe. For him, “theory” is 


a broad social phenomenon that is essentially mainstream as well 
as a substantial part of the kind of thinking that inspires Holly- 
wood scriptwriters, advertising executives, and the composers of 
neo-punk bands. [The turn is] a system of ideas ... widely prac- 
ticed and believed in the culture at large, not least because of the 
successful dispersion of those ideas by academics. (2) 


In any case, Brennan’s articulation of the turn as a subterranean, messy, and 
unintentional alliance between the New Right’ political program and the 
seemingly oppositional intellectual and artistic work of the late twenti- 
eth century can help illuminate Money’s relation to Thatcherism. In this 
reading, Thatcherism is taken as a nebulous, evolving complex of ideas, 
values, and practices, which Amis’s novel helps define and delimit, evoking 
Thatcherite cultural and moral decay also as invocations of Thatcherism’s 
hegemonic power. My reading thus utilizes the turn to read Money less as 
a commentary on Thatcherism than as an expression of it. 

The first key element of Money in this regard is Amis’s disavowal 
of the longstanding expectation that, especially in the realist tradition, 
characters in novels are structured around clear underlying motivations 
behind their actions and personality. In Resisting Novels (1987), Lennard 
Davis contends that literary character in the novel must “be consistent to 
be understood by readers as a unity and not simply a random collection 
of attributes” and must “fit into a pattern within the novel to make sense” 
(112). Moreover, Davis argues, that literary character “is closely linked to 
historical and cultural factors and indeed cannot be understood outside 
of history” (107). Along such lines, “the coherence of character can be 
a kind of substitute for the formlessness or irrational nature of modern 
consciousness and culture” (114). In Money, Amis casts doubt on the le- 
gitimacy of rational motivation, and his skepticism that rational thought 
guides human action is a major conceit of the novel. At one point, Self 
telling notes, he examines a bookshelf after being “randomly prompted 
(and that’s how [he’s] always prompted these days: it is all [he has] in the 
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way of motivation)” (67).The critique of understandings of rational mo- 
tivation is explicitly articulated in Money by the character Martin Amis, a 
writer Self hires to revise his film’s screenplay.! Near book’s end, Martin 
Amis tells Self that, “as a controlling force in human affairs, motivation 
is pretty well shagged out by now. It hasn’t got what it takes to motivate 
people any more” (331). Fielding Goodney cruelly illustrates this point, 
ruining Self financially without explanation, provocation, or reward. For 
Martin Amis, delusions about motivation derive from novels and literary 
tradition: “It seems to me [that motivation’s] an idea taken from art, not 
from life, not from twentieth-century life. Nowadays motivation comes 
from inside the head, not from outside. It’s neurotic, in other words” (341). 
In this way, Martin Amis suggests that structured, systematic thinking itself 
is futile and exhausted. 

Martin Amis’s observations about literary character evince a subtle but 
crucial slippage between “motivation” and “politics, suggesting continuity 
between Money's skepticism about motivation and its refusal to delineate 
politics outright as a force in its characters’ lives. Consider that his de- 
scription of motivation—a “controlling force in human affairs”—puts 
it in terms redolent of political ideology. Motivation is cast as a rational 
schema for understanding and organizing human activity, guiding thought 
and behavior—closely tracking Davis’s description of the common under- 
standing of ideology as “a system of beliefs of a particular group or class . . 
. [and] the general cultural system for the creation of signs and meanings” 
(51). 

Just as Self has no discernible motivation, he is also a decidedly “apo- 
litical figure” (Head 30) who, as Amis puts it, “has no informing ideology 
of the way he lives” (“Domestic” 66). Even Self sees himself as a repre- 
sentative figure, Amis suggests (62), one who declares himself “addicted to 
the twentieth century” (Money 89). Gavin Keulks argues that Self’s oper- 
ating without motivation “denotes both literary and cultural exhaustion, 
a breakdown of unifying structure, of transcendent, signifying meaning” 
(195), paralleling Eagleton’s larger pronouncement on radical politics in 

the 1980s: “Dreams of ambitious social change were denounced as illicit 
‘grand narratives, more likely to lead to totalitarianism than liberty. ...A 
new epic fable of the end of epic fables unfurled across the globe” (45). 
Motivation isn’t fully collapsed into politics in Money, but it is character- 
ized along similar lines, and both appear entirely absent. Self may not 
fully personify Thatcherite ideology, as some critics claim, but he does 


epitomize political estrangement. 
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This suspicion of motivation/ideology is one element of Money’s in- 
terrogation of the status and limits of fiction in the late twentieth century, 
an investigation that mostly unfolds in talks between Martin Amis and 
Self. Critics often stress the aesthetic dimensions to these conversations, 
citing them as a contest between postmodern and realist tendencies. 
Keulks for instance observes that Money is frequently “viewed within a 
long tradition of realist revisionings, consciously blurring the boundaries 
between realism and metafiction to define a new form of ‘postmodern 
realism’ or ‘meta-mimesis’” (191); James Diedrick argues that even if “Self 
may be the victim of his author’s postmodern assumptions about fiction” 
quite regularly “Self and realism alike emerge triumphant” (99). Even if 
these chats “slyly mirror the critical controversies attending Amis’s post- 
(97), as Diedrick suggests, they also show how the 
novel negates political thinking and action. 


p 


modern narratives’ 


Through the conversations of his proxies Amis confronts notions of 
authorial responsibility and literary representation. After submitting his 
screenplay revisions to Self, Martin Amis ruminates on the existence of a 
“moral philosophy of fiction” (241). Specifically, he asks, “When I create 
a character and put him or her through certain ordeals, what am I up 
to—morally? Am I accountable.” In an earlier conversation, Martin Amis 
pontificates, “The distance between author and narrator corresponds to 
the degree to which the author finds the narrator wicked, deluded, pitiful 
or ridiculous. .. .You can do what the hell you like to him, really. This 
creates an appetite for punishment” (229). In many ways, then, Money is 
an extended probing of fiction’s ethical implications and questions. 

On this question of authorial responsibility, Self’s occasional American 
paramour, Martina Twain—whose name and cultural sophistication align 
her with Martin Amis—gets to the heart of the matter. While preparing 
a dinner party, Twain talks to Self about literary aesthetics, particularly 
with respect to “the unwitting narrator” (126). She wonders, “Why do 
we feel protective when we watch the loved one who is unaware of 
being watched?. . . .Actors are paid to pretend that they are unaware of 
being watched, but they of course rely on the collusion of the watcher, 
and nearly always get it.’ Herself a character unaware of being watched, 
Twain identifies the crux of fiction’s ethical problem: collusion. The only 
participant not complicit in this conspiracy is the character, who, accord- 
ing to Martin Amis, retains a “double innocence:” “They don’t know why 
they're living through what they’re living through. They don’t even know 
they're alive” (241). The guilty parties are the writer and the reader, joining 
together to control, dominate, and at times even torment the character. 
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Money denounces “ideological” thinking—represented in the forms 
of motivation and other novelistic conventions—for functioning as the 
unwelcome colonizer of Self’s speciously 
elistic compact among author, character, and reader is cast as an inherently 


€ 


‘autonomous” being. The nov- 


tyrannical relationship, in this way demonstrating literarily the loss of what 
Brennan calls “the organizational imaginary” (150). Any talk of a collective 
subject is disarticulated by the logic of the turn, which refuses, Brennan 
suggests, to accept that “strategies of control . . . can be condemned only 
conjuncturally, not as a matter of principle.” If the theory of the turn “de- 
centers, dissipates, and atomizes in the name of plurality, heterogeneity, and 
the supplement [to the degree that the] cultural Left conspires against the 
very universalism that a political myth must have to recruit and expand” 
(156-57), then, by indicting novelistic representation as itself oppressive, 
Money questions the novel’s power to effect the social realm it strives to 
represent. 
Money’s italicized coda in which Self begins to reject his materialistic 
values and hedonistic lifestyle, is often taken as the apex of Self’s slow 
crawl toward emancipation. Diedrick, for instance, argues that Self’s inat- 
tention while Martin Amis discusses an author's dictatorial control reveals 
that Self“never surrenders his fundamental autonomy ... nor the freedom 
of his elemental responses,” and that the coda represents his triumphant 
“escape from his author's surveillance and control” (99). Amis himself 
comments that in the end Self is “outside the novel” (“Domestic” 66). The 
final chapter of Money also includes Self’s recollection of Martin Amis 
apologizing profusely for having caused all of Self’s misfortunes (356). It 
might seem, then, that at the novel’s end Self is liberated from the dual 
grips of gluttonous greed and Amis’s authorial control. Amis sees Self at 
the end as “outside money and Money” (“Domestic” 66), having escaped 
the logics both of greed and of the novel. But notwithstanding platitudes 
about characters taking on lives of their own, Self’s emancipating exit 
from the novel still occurs within the confines of the novel and, like his 
enslavement, is of course still Amis’s doing. Even if Self’s escape from 
Money while still in the precincts of Money is taken only as a symbolic 
statement, that statement simply rearticulates a somewhat banal paradox 
about ideology: the rejection of ideology is itself a form of ideological 
thinking. Amis may renounce the novel because of its intrinsically domi- 
nating qualities, but even when he does so he remains tightly inside the 


novel’s parameters. 
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In this way Amis’s book is embedded in the turn’s short-circuiting of 
opposition to the postmodern capitalism championed by Thatcherism. 
The conundrum of Money is that its critique of the consumerist ideol- 
ogy espoused by Thatcherism disavows mechanisms needed to counter, 
defuse, and replace that ideology. Money does incriminate untrammeled 
capitalism, branding it tyrannical and cannibalistic, and conflates the 
invasive politics of fiction with the “money conspiracy” of Thatcherite 
monetarism. As Begley argues, Money involves a “disquieting recognition” 
that under postmodern capitalism “moral arbitration may ultimately be 
consigned to the inhumane and capricious jurisdiction of the market” 
(104). But, akin to the paradox of postmodern capitalism—a normative 
framework that denies the existence of normative frameworks—Amis’s 
novel itself suspects, in principle, alternative normative frameworks that 
might replace Thatcherite greed. Money thus rejects that for which it 
yearns. 

For Money, no organizational framework, including literary motiva- 
tion, is better than the greed-virus of pure capitalism because, at bottom, 
any such framework corrupts the integrity of a sovereign being. Brennan 
argues that the cultural Left of the turn aided its reactionary opponents 
because it “possessed a highly theorized hostility to organization” (149). In 
this vein, Money attacks the monetarist premises championed by Thatch- 
erism, but by implicating itself—that is, the novel form—as an equally 
corruptive force, it dulls its critical edge. Amis’s book bitingly articulates 
the rampant greed that comes to be Thatcherism’s defining feature, help- 
ing shape the popular conception of Thatcherism, but Money’s default on 
the possibility of collective action available to curb the money conspiracy 
allows Thatcherite values to emerge relatively unscathed. In other words, 
Money helps to define Thatcherism as a crudely self-indulgent force, but 
it goes no further: Thatcherism can be recognized, but challenging it risks 
overpowering others in the same manner as Thatcherite greed and self 
indulgence. Amis names his enemy, but fears any strong act of defiance 
will prove him no better than his rival. 

A second way Money entrenches the values it opposes plays out in 
Amis’ prioritization of the cultural realm over the political. Needless to 
say, to speak of “culture” in Money is to use one of criticism’s most fraught 
terms. Though Williams identifies “culture” as “one of the two or three 
most complicated words in the English language” (87), still he discerns 
three broad usages: 1) as an “abstract noun which describes a general 
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process of intellectual, spiritual and aesthetic development”; 2) as a noun 
“which indicates a particular way of life, whether of a people, a period, a 
group, or humanity in general”; and 3) as “the independent and abstract 
noun which describes the works and practices of intellectual and espe- 
cially artistic activity” (90). Drawing upon all three of Williams’s senses, 
Amis in his novel considers culture’s connections to material production 
and its connotations of personal improvement, both of which bear on the 
manifestation of culture as a symbolic system at a given time. 

Ironically, when Amis grapples with “culture” in Money, he is really 
confronting a presumed absence of culture, a void caused by the domina- 
tion of money. The novel pits the values of commerce and mass culture, 
central to Thatcherism’s extreme free market dogma, against the values 
of contemplation and highbrow culture, the priorities of intellectuals 
Thatcher derisively deemed “the chattering classes.” Diedrick observes 
that, when read along these lines, Money is a rebuttal to “the influence 
of capitalism on consciousness in the postwar west. . . .In this reading 
John Self is both target and victim, a one-man carnival of junk taste and 
junk morality who has relinquished most of his free will by embracing 
commodity culture in all its pornographic excess” (77). One of Self’s 
favorite hobbies is to watch television, even though he knows that doing 
so is “cretinizing” (31) him. If he continues to watch television exces- 
sively, he thinks, he will eventually become like < 
model themselves on kid-show presenters” or “men whose manners show 
newscaster interference” or, worst of all, like “those who talk on buses 
and streets as if TV were real.” Self’s ruminations on television’s degen- 
erative effects conclude, “If you lose your mind, you can get a false one”; 
himself an addict, he nonetheless sees that mass culture perpetrates false 
consciousness. 

This critique of mass culture seems to align Amis with critics like 
Williams and, further back, E R. Leavis and Matthew Arnold. Just as they 
pit culture against anarchy or see mass culture as a parasitic danger, Money 
positions highbrow culture as a defense against television, pornography, 
and commercial entertainment. At one point Self muses upon the ways 
the streets both “sing” and “scream,” from “the monologue malls” to the 
“all-night space-game parlour [and] the all-night supermarket,” but he 
knows that this cacophony is empty: “You're told about street culture. 

There isn’t any. That's the point” (332). In Money, mass culture, as a money 
machine, is a black hole absorbing the individual. 


‘girls who subliminally 
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By contrast, Amis sees high culture—or what he calls “culture’’—as 
recuperative, even salvational. A turning point in the narrative is Self’s 
recognition that he hears “four distinct voices in [his] head” (104). The 
first two, dominant throughout the novel, are “the jabber of money” and 
“the voice of pornography.’ The third is “the voice of ageing and weather, 
of time travel through days and days, the ever-weakening voice of stung 
shame, sad boredom and futile protest,” while the fourth, “the real intruder 
... has to do with quitting work and needing to think about things [Self] 
never used to think about.” This voice, it turns out, is calling him toward 
“the world of thought and fascination” (118). Drawing Self toward reflec- 
tion and contemplation, the latter two voices are associated with Martin 
Amis and Martina Twain, both of whom, by comparison to Self, typify 
intelligence, maturity, and sophistication. 

These opposing sets of voices exemplify Money's pattern of doubling 
and inclusion of déppelgangers,” noted by several critics. Head points 
out “the merging of Self and Amis [the character]” (31); Diedrick reads 
Self, Martin Amis, and Martina as “aspects of a single consciousness” (94); 
Keulks argues Amis “embeds . . . ideological dualism within Money by 
establishing an oppositional tension” (180) among its major characters, 
seeing Self torn between two duos. The pairing of Twain and Martin 
Amis offer Self a “morality based not on consumption or selfishness but 
on the higher ideals of literature and self-awareness” (179). Martin Amis 
engages Self in serious conversation; likewise, Self observes that “the 
voices of money, weather and pornography .. . just aren’t up to the job 
when it comes to Martina” (114). Fielding Goodney and Self’s English 
ex-girlfriend, Selina Street, in contrast, present Self with “desire, the plea- 
sures of the body, and baser things” (Keulks 180). Ultimately, Self returns 
to Selina, ending his relationship with Martina, and later swings a punch 
at Martin Amis during a game of chess, two low moments that pave the 
way to the coda in which Self reexamines his life. 

Prominent cultural studies critics writing around the time of Money, 
as Russell Jacoby observes, evinced a powerful “democratic and populist 
impulse” (71), and began to look past the influence of commerce on 
and culture and its artifacts. In 1989, for example, the British intellectual 
Andrew Ross applauded the growing body of critics who value the 
“creativity of consumption” (11). If, unlike Ross and his colleagues, Amis 
finds little liberating potential in consumerism and mass culture, still, Self’s 
conflicting alliances with Martina/Martin Amis and Selina/Fielding do 
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not comprise a Leavisite fable about culture’s capacity to stave off the 
corrosive addiction of consumerism. First, the influences of Martin Amis 
and Martina are not entirely ennobling. During sexual encounters with 
Martina, who “likes it this way, that way, but feelingly, humanly” (298), Self 
is consistently impotent. Martin Amis, whose snobbishness and pretention 
hardly make a flattering self-portrait, offends Self with his “superior tone” 
(87), and gives Self “the fucking creeps” (61). Moreover, these two signi- 
fiers of culture are also themselves implicated in the money conspiracy 
propagated by mass culture. 

The high culture Self so desperately seeks in Money is subtly impli- 
cated in the mass culture he must escape. Diedrick notes for example 
that, despite frequently taken as contrasts, “Self and the Amis character are 
secret sharers more than antagonists” (96). Their affinities are on display 
when Martin Amis admits to Self, “I thought those commercials [of Selfs] 
were bloody funny,’ right before he orders “a standard yob’s breakfast” 
(165). Although for some time Martin Amis resists Self’s job offer, citing 
his ambivalence about the film industry, he accepts once Self doubles his 
proposed payment—as long as the “cheque doesn’t bounce” (222). For all 
of Martin Amis’s pretensions to cultural and moral superiority, he is still 
swayed by money. As for Martina, her husband “works in money, in pure 
money . . . [using] money to buy and sell money” (115); her rejection 
of money’s import, that is, is enabled by her spouse’s mastery of it. Amis 
clusters conversation, art, and contemplativeness under the rubric “high 
culture,” positioning it as a bulwark against mass culture and money, but 
he also recognizes that high culture is not “outside” money and is fur- 
thermore easily corroded by creeping mass culture. If Money ultimately 
celebrates high culture as a bastion against materialism, retarding the most 
devastating effects of consumer values, it is still unavoidably tainted by 
those values. 

In this way, Amis delineates an inverted form of totalitarianism, a 
term suggested by his repeated references to George Orwell’s Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (1949). Throughout Money Self reads Orwell’s novel and 
praises Big Brother’s totalitarian society: “a no-frills setup, run without 
sentiment, snobbery or cultural favouritism, Airstrip One seemed like 

my kind of town” (207). Self sees himself as “an idealistic young corporal 
in the Thought Police,” but Amis sees him as a victim (“Domestic” 65), 


assigning him hotel room number 101, the same as the torture chamber 
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in Nineteen Eighty-Four. Arguing that Money “extends Orwell’s analysis of 
totalitarian ideology into the realm of postindustrial capitalist democra- 
cies” (78), Diedrick suggests that “the totalitarian state of Oceania is dedi- 
cated to reducing human freedom and choice by steadily narrowing the 
range of thought. In the mass-mediated commodity culture in which Self 
has temporarily thrived, advertising and film have engendered a similar 
effect.” (102). Totalitarianism in Nineteen Eighty-Four is enforced through 
an oppressive political structure, that is, whereas in Money it simply arises 
from a debased culture and an untrammeled free market. Just as Orwell’s 
rendering of rendering of totalitarianism helped shaped the terms of the 
Cold War and its “three worlds” model, the totalitarian vision of Money, 
emerging near the end of the Cold War and the dawn of the “end of his- 
tory,’ sketches the contours of the emerging political status quo known 
as Thatcherism. 

Amis’ totalitarian fears manifest in Money in the view that monetarist 
capitalism is the only option. Goodney asks of capitalism, “Why fight it?” 
(34). Self knows that in 1980s England, “you can’t drop out any more. 
Money has seen to that. There’s nowhere to go. You cannot hide out 
from money” (144), and later puts forward the Orwellian formulation 
that “money is freedom. .. .But freedom is money” (250). Ultimately Self 
admits, “You just cannot beat the money conspiracy. You can only join 
it” (267). Culture in Money may somewhat lessen the debilitating effects 
of postmodern capitalism, but even those who appear most resistant to 
money’s coercive power are still subject to that power. Thatcherism’s greed 
and self-interest are repulsive, but no alternative is even imaginable. 

In this regard, Money seems subject to the same kind of critique with 
which Brennan responds to Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri’ landmark 
study in cultural and political theory, Empire (2000). Hardt and Negri's 
study is in many ways the apotheosis of the turn. Based on the question- 
able assumption that nationalist imperialism is over, their thesis posits a 
decentralized supranational “Empire” created through globalization and 
international capitalism. They argue, however, that the dissolution of state 
power in favor of Empire actually reduces coercion and opens up space 
for true individual subjectivity. For Hardt and Negri, true totalitarianism 
comes from nationalism and in fact national sovereignty itself: “The con- 
cept of nation and the practices of nationalism are from the beginning set 
down on the road not to the republic but to the ‘re-total, the total thing, 
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that is, the totalitarian overcoding of social life” (113). Therefore, accord- 
ing to Empire, globalization, transnational corporations, and postmodern 
capitalism—allegedly diminishing the power of nations—contain utopian 
energies. 
The key problem with theories of the turn like Empire, Brennan 
argues, is that the “most intense radicalism .. . finds its refuge and answer 
in capitalism itself, the sources of a revolution more radical than mere res- 
sentiment” (181), and we can understand Money as an example of the turn 
toward internalizing neoliberal assumptions. For all Self’s excessiveness, the 
only “cure” for his kind of condition, Money implies, is to modulate one’s 
consumer habits and not be too brash about it. This half-hearted opposi- 
tion cannot hope to curb Thatcherism, of course, but by narrowing the 
field of the thinkable the novel also helps institutionalize a new right-wing 
common sense so pervasive, fifteen years later, that self-described “commu- 
nists” like Hardt and Negri praise the “radical” potential of late capitalism. 

In this way, such “common sense” in Money is as categorical as the 
weather itself. Sometimes when he walks the streets Self pantomimes a 
battle against the “weather gods:” “I beat them up. I kick and punch and 
snarl. . . .Tubbily I execute karate leaps, forearm smashes, aiming for the 
sky. I do a lot of shouting too. People think Im mad, but I don’t care. 
I will not take it” (84). This futile battle mirrors the futility of Money's 
endeavors against England’s increasingly Thatcherite culture. The novel 
may offer a genuine protest against monetarist principles and the coarse 
culture ushered in by Thatcherism, but bereft of an alternative politics or 
political vision, Money, like its narrator, flails at the rain. 

If, like Amis’s treatment of literary motivation and authorial respon- 
sibility, his emphasis on culture—especially the potential totalitarianism 
of mass culture—shapes an impression of Thatcherism as coarse and 
philistine, it also thus discourages any form of resistance. Now, one could 
argue that Money’s remonstrations against the cultural landscape of 1980s 
England are still capable of producing meaningful changes. Eagleton does 
acknowledge that radicals like himself have long known that “political 
change had to be ‘cultural’ to be effective. Any political change which 
does not embed itself in people’s feelings and perceptions—which does 
not secure their consent, engage their desires and weave its way into 
their sense of identity—is unlikely to endure very long” (46). Indeed, the 
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inextricability of culture and politics has been explicated at great length 
by innumerable critics. But, radical critics prior to or otherwise outside 
the turn—Williams, Hall, Antonio Gramsci, Theodor Adorno, among 
many others—yoke culture to their dissident politics. Money, by contrast, 
ultimately shares the turn’s assumption that oppositional work requires 
only “clarifying the political arena that is culture itself’ (Brennan 156). 
Ironically, given the novel’s economic title, its diagnosis of Thatcherism 
overlooks the base and considers only superstructure. Money certainly 
helps define Thatcher’s England as a cultural wasteland, but it doesn’t 
connect that barrenness to concrete politics or suggest that an alternative 
politics could redeem the state of culture. Ultimately Amis implies that 
the cultural impoverishment of the 1980s is an especially strong inflec- 
tion of a permanent and inescapable state, not the direct and correctable 
consequences of the actions of a particular type of state. 

In sum, even as Money draws an unfavorable portrait of Thatcher’s 
England, unequivocally reproving the self-interest, greed, privatization, 
and philistinism that cluster together under the rubric of Thatcherism, 
the novel’s attempt to critique the politico-cultural developments of 
1980s England is precarious: it undermines its own capacity to critically 
interrogate politics and culture, imagining no alternative to the status quo. 
Where readers like Head and Begley see Amis establishing a moral posi- 
tion against greed, commercial culture, social disunity, and other condi- 
tions of Thatcherism, I’ve argued that this position is established within 
the confining assumptions of neoliberalism itself—that Money operates as 
an internal critique from within Thatcherism rather than as an exterior 
challenge. In his landmark analysis of Thatcherism, Hall cautions that 
analyses of Thatcherism should keep in view that 


Thatcherism is about the remaking of common sense: its aim 

is to become the “common sense of the age.’ Commion sense 
shapes our ordinary, practical, everyday calculation and appears 
as natural as the air we breathe. ... The hope of every ideology 
[including Thatcherism] is to naturalize itself out of History and 
into Nature, and thus to become invisible, to operate uncon- 
sciously. (8) 


As an artifact of the turn, Money makes oppositional gestures, but finally 
it contributes to constructing Thatcherism as the new common sense. 
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Notes 


1. Henceforth I will refer to the author of Money as “Amis” and the character 
in Money as “Martin Amis.” 


2. Amis’s system of matched opposite numbers calls to mind one of the chief 
criticisms against Brennan—the argument that “the turn” is a simplistically 
binary formulation. For example, Joseph Keith writes, “Brennan’s central ar- 
gument hinges on such a stark political opposition between the two that he 
leaves himself little to no room for negotiation. There are no partial disagree- 
ments here: one is either part of the solution—i.e., a politics of belief—or part 
of the problem—.e.,a politics of being.” Likewise, Michael Bérubé cites Bren- 
nan as a member of “the Manichean left,” for whom “there are two forces in 
the world, those of good and evil, and everyone and everything that is not on 
one side is on the other.” However, Bérubé mostly doesn’t focus on the turn 
as an explanatory framework, and Keith is “sympathetic to Brennan’s trenchant 
critique of the cultural left’s abandonment of democratic politics as a public 
practice.” Their objections, that is, are more about Brennan’s degree of refine- 
ment than about the overall argument. 
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Race and Citizenship 
in Sinclair Lewis’s Kingsblood Royal 


Steven Wandler 


A prominent concern of American “passing” novels before the mid- 
twentieth century is especially evident in James Weldon Johnson’s preface 
for the first edition of his The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man:“These 
pages also reveal the unsuspected fact that prejudice against the Negro 
is exerting pressure which, in New York and other large cities where the 
Opportunity is open, is actually and constantly forcing an unascertainable 
number of fair-complexioned colored people over into the white race” 
(xxxiv).! Unless, that is, a social space is created in which African Ameri- 
cans can lead meaningful lives free from oppression, they will “invade” the 
white world and in the process collapse the racial categories on which 
American culture relies. (Indeed, this concern accounts for the trope of 
contagion through sexual reproduction common in “passing” novels.) In 
this reading, Sinclair Lewis’s 1947 novel of passing, Kingsblood Royal, can 
be seen as the obverse of earlier such novels. Rightly called “Lewis's finest 
post-1920s novel” (McLaughlin 7), it is the story, written by a middle- 
class, Midwestern white man, of a middle-class, Midwestern white man 
named Neil Kingsblood who is at thirty-one a well-liked, respected citi- 
zen, a wounded veteran of World War II, headed for the vice-presidency 
of a local bank. Doing some genealogical research for his father, however, 
he accidentally discovers that he is one-thirty-second part black. This fam- 
ily secret eventually comes out and, because of this “one drop” of black- 
ness, he “becomes” black and suffers all of the indignities and injustices 
to which that community is routinely subjected. Neil’s ordinariness—his 
blandly universal “whiteness”—might tempt us to read the subtext here 
as: be nice to blacks, because you might be one yourself. The novel's solution to 
the “race problem,” in this reading, thus mirrors the logic of self-interest 
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central to earlier passing novels in its as equally unsatisfying kind of solu- 
tion—namely, the self-interested kind. 

Kingsblood Royal, however, departs from the traditional approaches to 
the passing genre. Throughout, Neil doesn’t fear being revealed by others, 
he fears revealing himself; he flirts with but ultimately rejects the idea of 
leaving his white wife for a more compatible and sympathetic African 
American woman; most prominently, the decision to come out as black 
occurs not as the novel’s climax but as its middle portion.” In other words, 
though Kingsblood Royal invokes many of the ideas and tropes of the pass- 
ing novel, this is not a novel about passing. Two relatively recent critics 
have recognized its somewhat different ambitions. Robert McLaughlin 
sees in the novel Lewis’s understanding of the white/black opposition 
as rooted in “the societal power it supports” (8): “Lewis makes clear that 
money and power are what is really at stake in the White Supremacy 
racket” (14). Jennifer Delton has argued that the novel is less about racial 
boundaries per se than about how race issues bear on Lewis’s usual pri- 
mary target of middle class banality; she suggests that “for Lewis whiteness 
was Babbittry,’ and so the novel’s main concern “was not so much black 
people attaining their civil rights, . . . but rather white people liberating 
themselves from the bleak horrors of whiteness” (327).° In these analyses, 
passing is important in Kingsblood Royal for how it points to other con- 
cerns. 

Other critics have read the novel as interested primarily in the 
deconstruction of the logic of racial boundaries. Seen (merely) in this 
light, it does indeed appear—as many have argued—flat and unconvinc- 
ing, and critics have found the virulent racism of the white citizens of 
Lewis’s otherwise mild Midwestern town of Grand Republic wildly 
extreme and implausible. In his well-known dismissal of the novel (and 
the talents of Lewis himself), for example, Warren Beck found the racial 
attitudes in the novel to be “broad,” “melodramatic,” and “farcical” (176). 
Beyond these aesthetic flaws, the novel has also been found inconsistent 


and even incoherent in its conceptualization and treatment of race and 
racial attitudes. T. J. Matheson concludes that in the novel, “Lewis, unwit- 
tingly or not, presented us a thesis as oversimplified as any held by the 
most bigoted Negro-hater, a point of view as superficial as the one he 
is attacking” (15), a critique persisting in Andrea Newlyn’s more recent 
argument that, by romanticizing an essence of African Americans, the 
novel reproduces precisely the same racism it is meant to subvert: the 
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text “invokes historically dominant understandings of racial identity as it 
simultaneously undermines them, demonstrating the extent to which the 
novel—and, arguably, Lewis himself—were ultimately conflicted regarding 
racial identity, subjectivity, and the color line in 1940s America” (1056). 

Countering such critiques, I suggest that Kingsblood Royal deliberately 
speaks speaks to, from, and in terms of the radical incoherency in the racial 
attitudes of mid-century America, an incoherency that is a target of the 
novel rather than an effect. An entire chapter, for instance, is committed 
to the standard but incommensurable prejudices of white culture—for 
example, that “all Negroes constantly indulge in ferocious fighting with 
knives, but all Negro soldiers are afraid of and abstain from ferocity, fight- 
ing, and all forms of cold steel,’ or again that “all Negro males have such 
wondrous sexual powers that they unholily fascinate all white women 
and all Negro males are such uncouth monsters that no white woman 
whatsoever could possibly be attracted by one” (180).* Indeed, Neil 
himself is laughably incoherent in his own attitude toward his newfound 
“blackness,” apparently believing in a thoroughgoing racial essence, but 
feeling nonetheless compelled to study other blacks and “learn, from the 
beginning, what I am!” (62). More crucially, in an oft-quoted passage, Neil 
sees in joining the black race the possibility of a meaningful way of being 
that eschews the ennui of middle-class whiteness: “He felt that he had 
come on a new world that was stranger than the moon, darker than the 
night, brighter than the morning hills, a world exciting and dangerous” 
(139). Yet whenever Neil actually speaks with African Americans, he is 
struck not by this sense of their excitement or danger, but rather by their 
ordinariness, as when he is “astonished that the house of middle-class 
Negroes with ordinary good taste and neatness should be exactly like 
the house of any other middle-class Americans with ordinary taste and 
neatness” (98). Neil’s vision of the exciting new life for himself as a black 
man never quite survives the actual experience of that life. 

There is one way, however, in which this incoherency does more 
than showcase Neil’s romanticizing or the intellectual contradictions of 
racism. While attending services at a black church, Neil is struck (again) 
by how mundane his experience of black life is: “This is plain hell,” he 
thinks to himself, “to get myself nerved up to being a Negro and then 
find there aren’t any special Negro things to be. Wouldn't it be flat for an 
enthusiastic martyr to find that the fire just warmed him pleasantly?” (91). 
But with his next thought he realizes that the essential similarity of black 
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life and white life only pertains to a certain, abstract way of thinking, and 
that there is another, more pressing way in which their experience is not 
alike: “It won’t feel flat when Biddy [his daughter] and I get kicked off 
a Tennessee bus by a Mick conductor and a hillbilly cop breaks my jaw 
while a Wop detective grabs Biddy and snickers and begins.” Inconsis- 
tency and incoherency might seem almost comic when they point only 
to individual stupidity. But, as Neil’s racially charged thoughts indicate, 
this same incoherency can manifest in another way: as tyranny. 

The tyranny that derives from incoherency manifests what Michael 
Walzer sees as the illegitimate encroachment of one “sphere” of life onto 
another, wholly separate one. For Walzer, tyranny seeks to “convert one 
good into another, when there is no intrinsic connection between the 
two” (Spheres 19). By contrast what Walzer calls “complex equality” seeks 
a social community in which “no citizen’s standing in one sphere or with 
regard to one social good can be undercut by his standing in some other 
sphere, with regard to some other good.” Tyranny occurs, for example, 
when the sphere of economics invades the sphere of politics, so that the 
wealthy prevent others from holding public office to which they are en- 
titled, or when the sphere of politics controls access to the sphere of educa- 
tion, or, as in Kingsblood Royal, when the sphere of social power invades the 
sphere of citizenship and racists prevent blacks from participating as the full 
members of the society that they are. “Tyranny,” writes Walzer, “is always 
specific in character: a particular boundary crossing, a particular violation 
of social meaning. Complex equality requires the defense of boundaries; 
it works by differentiating goods just as hierarchy works by differentiating 
people” (28). Equality in any one sphere, that is, depends on its separation 
from others. 

In the argument to follow, I will return to Walzer’s analysis of tyranny 
and equality in further detail, but what I want to say here is that this same 
notion of tyranny as boundary crossing is what Lewis seeks to expose 
in Kingsblood Royal. The novel is not primarily (or even particularly) a 
meditation on joining the black race, or leaving the white race. In an- 
other of Walzer’s essays, on the relationship of philosophy to democracy, 
Walzer writes that the philosopher is a kind of political poet, who “must 

be involved in the community of ideas, oriented to action within it, but 
attuned at the same time to philosophers outside. In but not wholly in” 
(“Philosophy” 9). This middle ground, this partial membership, this span- 
ning of the gap between political action and philosophical abstraction, 
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is precisely the middle ground that Neil occupies—for he is “in but not 
wholly in” the black race, and out but not wholly out of the white one. As 
such, he carries with him into his black experience the “white” expecta- 
tions of citizenship and equal membership, and he returns to the white 
community an articulation of the injustice and oppression being exercised 
on its fellow citizens. Leaving behind the tropes and traditional messages 
of the passing novel, Kingsblood Royal becomes instead, as I hope to show, 
a novel that presages a new kind of racial message and philosophy of citi- 
zenship that came to dominate the immediate post-war years, culminating 
in Brown v. Board of Education and the modern Civil Rights movement. 
Though the novel confirms race’s role as a powerful component of indi- 
vidual identity, more importantly (and stunningly) it represents race as an 
ultimately irrelevant qualification for political membership. 


“Joining” the black race 


Historically treatments of the novel have focused on transracial crossing. 
Indeed, unsympathetic contemporary reviews took issue mostly with 
Neil’s decision to join the black race; in The Nation, Margaret Marshall 
found it “extremely unlikely that a young banker in Grand Republic 
would reveal his secret or go over to the colored world as Kingsblood 
did,” and Beck also thought “Neil’s inclination to proclaim his Negro 
blood is an arbitrary and scarcely credible detail” (175). This, however, is 
a critique from which the novel immunizes itself from the start, for Lewis 
himself parodies the very idea of “choosing” between races by highlight- 
ing the absurdity of the color line. After he finds out about his black 
ancestor, Xavier Pic, Neil calculates the numbers: he is 1/32nd black, his 
daughter Biddy 1/64th (69). Were he to calculate as far into the future as 
Pic (who himself has “possible French and Spanish elements but counts 
as 100% Negro”) is in his past (and assuming only “white” marriages), 
his great-great-great-grandchild would be 1/1024th Negro—but, pre- 
sumably, still a Negro. In other words, the “stain” of blackness persists ad 
infinitum. If it is arbitrary that blackness obtains at any given percentage, 
no matter how small, there is no reason to stop at any other given per- 
centage. If mere blood is the criteria for race, then, as Clem Brazenstar, 
a vocal proponents of racial justice in the novel) points out, everyone is 
black because “‘it is probable that every ‘white person’ in Europe and the 
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Americas, from British dukes up to Georgia politicians, has some trace of 
‘Negro blood’” (238). 

What’s at stake in Neil’s “decision” to “go over” to the black race, 

then, is neither a decision nor a going over. Neil does not choose his heri- 
tage (how could he?), and he doesn’t simply become a part of the black 
community once he discovers that heritage. Instead, we might better 
describe what happens in the novel in the following way: once he realizes 
that he qualifies for membership, Neil slowly decides to petition for admis- 
sion into the black community. Even when he finally does so, this petition 
is (at least initially) rejected, for instance, by Sophie Concord, who tells 
him that “you might have been a grand New Negro if you hadn’t been 
brought up as a suburban Christian white gentleman” (176), or by the 
minister Evan Brewster, who responds with “It’s my battle, but I can’t 
see that it’s [your family’s]—or yours either! Maybe you owe that bright 
child and that bright, lovely, confident-looking young woman something 
more than you owe the race—if you owe it anything” (172). Indeed, Neil’ 
membership in the black community is consistently denied so long as he 
romanticizes what it would mean to be black, and so long as he thinks 
and acts like a kind of race tourist who can at the end of the day return 
to the comfortable world of the “suburban Christian white gentleman.” 
Only when Neil declares his heritage and suffers all of the deprivations 
that go along with it—the loss of gainful employment, the experience 
of public and private discrimination, and his family’s confinement to a 
“social concentration camp” (267)—does he become a bona fide member 
of the community. 

At first, Neil sees his joining the black community as a way to au- 
thenticate his identity, to move beyond, as Delton argues, the banal Bab- 
bittry of whiteness. He finds meaning in giving to legal defense funds, 
in helping to inspire the local black children, and most of all in a kind 
of spectatorial commiseration about the indignities suffered by African 
Americans. He sees in his blackness, in other words, the chance to become 
a self, an individual, rather than just a collection of descriptors—*a banker, 
a golf-club member, an army captain, husband of the secure and placid 
Vestal, son of a Scotch-porridge dentist” (66). When he learns that he is 
black, he does not lose these things, but, rather, becomes liberated from 
their oppressive dominance: “Suddenly he was nothing that he was, only 
he still was, and what he was, he did not know.” So blackness functions 
for Neil—at least initially—not only as an escape from his previous, banal 
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life, but also as the possibility of a meaningful identity: the possibility of 
“choosing” the black race creates for him the possibility of choosing to 
live authentically, and offers a newfound sense of agency. This is, perhaps, 
why Neil hems and haws, seemingly interminably, over the decision to 
go public with his discovery—he enjoys too much the freedom of self- 
making that comes from being forced to choose and wants to delay as 
long as possible the diminished freedom of having chosen.’ 

But, once Neil does choose (or perhaps even before), the insufficiency 
of “blackness” as the singularly significant source of identity becomes ap- 
parent. Kwame Anthony Appiah has written extensively on the relationship 
between race and identity, and in In My Father’s House he concluded that 
grounding identity in racial groups is rarely adequate, in the long term, for 
meaningful identity. Even in service of creating a positive and meaningful 
identity through group identification, he argues, this reinforces racist eli- 
sions of individual differences and agency: “that, it seems to me, is just the 
choice that racism imposes on us—and just the choice we must reject” 
(Father 42). More recently, in The Ethics of Identity, Appiah sympathizes 
with this kind of group-based identity formation (and endorses its social 
and political recognition), but posits as well that “we need to go on to the 
next step, which is to ask whether the identities constructed in this way are 
the ones we can be happy with in the long run” (110), and he resists the 
“tyranny” of group demands: ‘‘Even though my race and my sexuality may 
be elements of my individuality, someone who demands that I organize 
my life around these things is not an ally of individuality.’ The failure to 
appreciate this dynamic in Kingsblood Royal is perhaps why critics often 
see the novel as reinforcing racialist attitudes. Neil sees himself as having 
to choose one racial identity or the other, as if the races were inherently 
distinct in some crucial way, but the novel itself subverts this idea of a 
binary racial structure. This is one of the novel’s central advances, I think, 
on previous novels of passing: the moral concern here isn’t with making 
the correct choice, but rather with the act of choosing in itself. 

There is another way in which Lewis complicates his protagonist’s 
decision to “go over” to the black race. After Neil declares his heritage, 
he begins to suffer the traditional indignities and insults to which Afri- 
can Americans have been routinely subjected. But in certain ways this 
defining of his self through agonistic confrontation is precisely what 
Neil wants, and so he is taken off guard by another, more pervasive type 
of racism: he is excluded from white social life altogether. Martha Davis 
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explains to Neil, as part of his racial education, that “it isn’t merely the 
major horrors that oppress us. .. .[t’s not the fear so much as the constant, 
quiet slaps. It’s the little things. . . .[t’s the signs ‘For colored only, that tell 
a pretentious Negro female like me that she’s unclean” (130). What Neil 
“discovers” about being black is that, while it may help him escape from 
the banalities of the dominant white culture, it also makes him irrelevant 
to that culture and, more generally, to its monopolistic claims on the hu- 
man race. This is accomplished, in part, by imagining African Americans 
as more “animal” than human. Mr. Vander explains, “My definition of a 
nigger is a fellow that publicly admits it and means it and so kicks himself 
right out of the human race” (222). In the panic of discovering his racial 
heritage, Neil himself initially thinks of blacks in precisely this manner: 


It was to be an animal physically. It was to be an animal cultur- 
ally, deaf to Beethoven and St. Augustine. It was to be an animal 
ethically, unable to keep from stealing and violence, from lying 
and treachery. It was literally and altogether to be an animal, 
somewhere between human beings and the ape. (61) 


The point here isn’t simply that whites vulgarly see blacks as animals but 
that they use that conception to deny blacks social membership. Because 
they categorize blacks as animals, whites can feel justified in denying them 
what they are owed as citizens of the community, the culture, and the 
state. Neil’s minister, for example, explains: 


There is no reason under heaven why American citizens should 
be compelled to travel in jimcrow cars and have to eat separately, 
provided they are Americancitizensinthefullestsenseoftheword, and 
that, I am very much afraid, none of even the more intelligent 
among our colored friends would even pretend to be! (121) 


In a democracy, the minister explains, it is unjust to establish some group 
of citizens as lower than all other citizens. It is not unjust, however, to 
exercise the same sort of prejudice against non-citizens. In such a view, 
“colored friends” can make no more claims to citizenship than can other 
animals.° 

What Neil discovers about being black in America, then, is not that 
blacks simply occupy a low position on the social scale but that they have 
no position on the social scale—the social scale just doesn’t apply to them. 
In a democracy, he writes, “one snubs a man by denying that he is there, 
that he has any place at all. One refuses to recognize his personality or his 
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moral or political existence. It is not difficult to see that this might well be 
worse than to be ‘placed’ in the lowest possible rank. To be untouchable is 
(perhaps) not so awful as to be invisible” (Spheres 253).’ Thus when Neil 
is forced from his job at the bank and has to search for work, he learns 
that now “the world simply does not care” what happens to individuals 
like him: “It does not persecute them; it merely sends out word that it 
is not at home, when they call to say they are starving” (242). The more 
venomous of Neil’s former friends—like Rod Aldwick, the Harvard MBA 
and local war hero—don’t even deign to act disgusted by or superior to 
the black Neil; they simply show through their scrupulous indifference 
that nothing Neil could do could affect them one way or another. 

What becomes evident is that in Grand Republic the white and 
black worlds are not antagonistic so much as they are, simply, separate. 
Ryan Woolcape explains that in Grand Republic there is, it’s true, little 
segregation of the races, “Just quarantine!” (131), and his father, John 
Woolcape, elaborates: “as far as having our feelings hurt in restaurants 
and movie theaters goes, we just feel it’s better not to take a chance on 
them. We stay home evenings and read or listen to the radio or play cards 
with our friends, and never, never go outside” (131-32). But why, on this 
view, should African Americans care about being invisible to and sepa- 
rated from such a community of racists? Why not be content with their 
separate existence, their separate culture? The answer, I think, reflects the 
fact that this novel is less about race, or its influence on identity, than 
about the political conception of membership in a democracy and the 
rights, obligations, and expectations that come with it. Kingsblood Royal, 
that is, gestures toward a new phase of the struggle for civil rights. Lewis 
articulates this changing attitude when he writes, 


Thirty years before, the Negroes had seemed to be gaining so 
much more of what they wanted because they had apparently 
wanted so much less. They had demanded then only a roof and 
sidemeat and not to be lynched. Now, they were demanding 
every human right, and whites who were self-admiringly willing 
to give them a dish of cold potatoes were sometimes unwilling 
to give them room at the workbench and the polling booth. .. 
-The black crusade had never seemed so risky as now, but any 
gain that was made was a real increase in human dignity, not a 
pink bow tied on inescapable chains. (301) 


As the fight for material survival (as Martha Davis points out, one that 
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is not entirely over [130]) becomes a fight about the rights of citizens 
and the expectations of democratic meritocracy, victories in some ways 
become more difficult. This is why, when the still closeted Neil listens 
passively to a group of white friends discussing their vision for the black 
race in America, he finds the most “vicious” thing said to be “while I’m 
all for equal rights and maybe social equality some day for you darkies, 
when the time is right, can’t you see that now isn’t the time for it?” (182). 

What makes this viewpoint so vicious is its assumption that rights 
are something that have to be earned by or granted to blacks. Though 
in other contexts it might seem a mere truism, the novel’s central insight 
into the race problems of the latter half of the twentieth century is this: 
the rights of a citizen are not something that someone earns, they are 
something that someone has. Indeed, we might say that it is through pos- 
session of these rights that others become recognizable as fellow citizens.’ 
Thus, when Neil decides to “go over” to the black race, he fundamentally 
rejects the idea that doing so means to relinquish his citizenship rights. 
He assumes he carries with him all the rights that he had learned were 
his birthright, not as a white but as an American. His decision to join the 
black race, in other words, might be a decision in one kind of sphere (that, 
perhaps, of social relations or local community membership), but it is no 
decision at all in another kind of sphere: that of his citizenship. It is to the 
novel’s conceptualization of that citizenship that I now turn. 


Race, contributions, and citizenship 


What makes someone a citizen of Grand Republic? There are a variety 
of answers, of course, but one of the more revealing concerns shoveling 
snow in northern Minnesota: 


It had been so cold, this late February, that the First Duty of the 
high-minded citizen and householder—to clean his walks—was 
reversed, for if he shoveled them off instead of leaving them in 
soft lumps of snow for a footing, after the slightest melting of 
the snow-banks along them the walks became sheets of clear 
ice through which you could see the cement, and on them ev- 
erybody in town, practically, broke an ankle or at least sat down 
hard and looked around indignant. (251-52) 


There is no racial qualification here—a citizen in this formulation is 
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simply someone who recognizes the obligation to maintain his or her 
property for the safety of other community members, and recognizes, as 
well, the relativity of that duty to particular circumstances: sometimes it’s 
your job to shovel the sidewalks, and sometimes it’s your job not to. The 
citizen is the one who knows the difference, independent of questions 
of race. Whites don’t maintain their walks only for other whites, nor are 
blacks—though in other contexts defined as non-citizens—off the hook 
when it comes to this obligation. It simply involves “everybody in town”; 
all share the obligation and all have the right to benefit from others ful- 
filling it.!° Citizenship, in this view, is both a collection of rights and a 
collection of obligations—a set not only of things you are entitled to, but 
things that are required of you, as well. 

This is precisely the idea of membership in a democratic state that 
Walzer describes in Spheres of Justice:““Every set of officials,” he writes, “is at 
least putatively committed to the provision of security and welfare; every 
set of members is committed to bear the necessary burdens (and actually 
does bear them)... .Without some shared sense of the duty and the dues 
there would be no political community at all and no security of welfare” 
(68). But in Kingsblood Royal, African Americans have only the duties of 
citizenship, with none of the dues. We might say that they must maintain 
their own sidewalks without the benefit of others’ maintaining theirs. 
Committed to exposing this imbalance, Lewis’s novel also represents the 
dominant historical justification for doing so—a justification underlying 
a new focus in the struggle for civil rights: the contributions of African 
Americans to fighting and winning World War II. A powerful example of 
this in the novel concerns Phil Windeck, who, we are told, “had been a 
senior in the University of Minnesota engineering school when he had 
enlisted, and who had flown many missions over Italy” (160). After the 
war, this crucial contribution to the war effort is quickly forgotten and 
he explains, “I’ve been lucky enough to get back the job I had before I 
ever went to engineering school—washing and greasing cars.” The former 
captain who had imagined himself as “the returned hero that was going 
to be so modest when he was greeted by the mayor and two bands” now 
must suffer having “white ex-privates yelling at me, “Here you, boy, get 
a hustle on, you black bastard!’” A “precise and authoritative” captain in 
the war, afterward he is seen as a “greasy Negro car-washer in torn over- 
alls”; where once he had been entrusted with flying the most advanced 
equipment of the United States military, afterward, when he asks to do a 
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repair job, he is told, “do you think were going to ruin an expensive rig 
like that [car] to please a nigger garage-man?” (244). Like other African 
Americans who had been asked—even required—to contribute to the 
war effort, once Windeck’s contribution is no longer needed, he is cast 
off by what he calls “the Thankless Republic” (160). 

Among themselves, the powerful whites of Grand Republic make no 
effort to disguise that this is precisely what they are doing. Randy Spruce, 
“Executive Secretary of the Grand Republic Chamber of Commerce,” 
organizes a separate parade for returning black veterans: “we got to fix it,” 
he explains, “so that they don’t horn in on the parade of our white heroes. 
.. -We’ll tell °em that we didn’t want to have ’em get lost in the white 
shuffle, so we're honoring ’em special. Those niggers are so dumb they'll 
believe it” (74-75). Rod Aldwick proclaims: “In the next war, Id like to 
see the Negroes not even called soldiers, not given any uniforms except 
overalls, and kept by force in the work corps” (206). Indeed, the threat 
African American workers pose is crucial. In the novel’s final chapters, 


white Grand Republic is undergoing a general purge of all black labor 
(including Neil), led by the KKK-like organization “Sant Tabac,’ which 
has as its explicit goal “to get all the niggers that have grabbed off white 
men’s jobs in the North fired, and no new ones hired” (289). Wartime exi- 
gency required that all talents and skills be used; survival makes no special 
allowances for prejudice. However, to acknowledge that blacks really did 
and do have such skills and talents is implicitly to admit them into the 
community of citizens, and also to admit they thus have as much right 
to jobs as do whites. When the brilliant-but-black chemist Ash Davis is 
hired by a local laboratory during the war, for the white community this 
indicates “how hard-up we were for manpower,” though after the war to 
let him continue in the position is dangerous: “it was a question [now] 
whether any conceivable contribution to the war effort could justify a 
precedent like that, of giving a white man’s job to a tough dinge. God 
knows what it might lead to!” (77). What it might lead to, of course, is 
citizenship in its fullest—and only valid—sense. 

Indeed, the African Americans in Lewis’s novel function as nothing 
so much as what Walzer calls “guest laborers.” Such people, Walzer argues, 
are given the difficult work of the community but gain from it none of 
the rights or recognitions of the citizen, and “that is why the government 
of guest workers looks very much like that of tyranny: it is the exercise of 


power outside its sphere, over men and women who resemble citizens in 
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every respect that counts in the host country, but are nevertheless barred 
from citizenship” (Spheres 59). By the end of Kingsblood Royal, all of the 
African Americans are reduced to this status, and regardless of skills or 
education are limited to menial jobs and dirty work. As Clem Brazenstar 
explains, for African Americans in Grand Republic are reserved “no jobs 
except the hard work, the dirty work, the dangerous work” (129). Such 
work, on Walzer’s view, is crucial for questions of citizenship: “Hard work,” 
he writes, “is distributed to degraded people. Citizens are set free; the 
work is imposed on slaves, resident aliens, ‘guest workers’-—outsiders all” 
(Spheres 165). If doing hard work signifies someone as a degraded outsider, 
and to be free from hard work signifies someone as a respected insider," 
Lewis's novel also reverses that logic: when the war makes visible to the 
whites of Grand Republic that those previously degraded can equally 
well do the work whites can do, it becomes clear to whites that they 
themselves can do the degraded work as well, that they are not, in other 
words, protected from it by these resident outsiders.'? This underlies the 
tortured logic of Mr. Vander, when he is sent on a mission to expel Neil 
from his neighborhood: 


One time in Chicago, I heard a workman—some kind of city 
work he was on, where they had some shines doing clerical 
work, and he was grousing, “It just naturally makes me sore to 
see a nigger sitting at a desk while I have to stand up with a 
shovel.” Say, I know how he felt! Makes me sore and it ain’t right 
to see you darkies living as nice as I do myself, after all the hard 
work I put in to get where I am. By God, that ain’t justice and 
by God I ain’t going to have it! (280) 


Though the pure economics of money and power are definitely at work 
here, as McLaughlin points out, there are also at work questions of citizen- 
ship. Indeed, the citizenship of the blacks is as much, if not a greater, threat 
than their economic potential to the social position of whites. 

Neil Kingsblood especially exemplifies this threat. When the veteran 
Phil Windeck explains his exclusion from “the Thankless Republic,” he 
and the other African Americans “roared at his plight,’ thinking it “better 
to laugh” than “to grow faint and whining”—while “only Neil looked 
angry” (160). As with the other African Americans, Neil’s wartime sac- 
rifice for his country is undeniable. Once an avid outdoorsman, because 
his right leg “had been wrecked in the capture of an Italian village,” Neil 
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“was now unfitted for excursions among the forests and lakes of Northern 
Minnesota” (7).This sacrifice, incurred as doing his duty as a citizen, also 
cements for him his rights and dues as a citizen. Late in the novel, while 
searching for a job in the freezing Minnesota winter, Neil recognizes 
with outrage the injustice that has been visited on him by his having to 
experience “hell in the screaming tendons of the lame, jarring leg he had 
almost lost in defending the freedom of white Americans to refuse jobs to 
black Americans” (253). Unlike the other African Americans in the novel, 
Neil once fully enjoyed his basic rights, and thus feels what is his—by 
birthright, by commitment, and by contribution—being stripped from 
him. Tellingly, when Neil at last declares his heritage in a fit of rage at the 
racist talk taking place in the aptly named Federal Club—to which “no 
Jew, no musician, no teacher and very few Democrats had ever belonged” 
(203), and whose members “owned most” (204) of Grand Republic—he 
is defended by a fellow member as “the whitest man here” (211). What 
this speaker is referring to as Neil’s “whiteness” is not, of course, Neil’s 
actual biological heritage—‘What’s a mere thirty-second part Negro 
blood?” his friend asks—but rather Neil’s place in the community, his 
duties to it and his rightful expectations from it. If whiteness in the novel, 
as Delton argues, signifies Babbittry, it also signifies the citizenship Neil 
assumes he carries with him through his racial change. 


The either/or of citizenship 


After failed attempts to remove the Kingsbloods from their exclusively 
white neighborhood, first by trying to buy them out and then by threat- 
ening them, in the final scene of the novel an enraged mob advances on 
them, intent on removing them by violence. In a rather melodramatic 
confrontation, this angry mob is resisted by a small but diverse group, 
armed and gathered together in the Kingsblood home: blacks, whites, 
men and women, old and young, liberals and conservatives. When Neil 
phones the police, who know full well of the developing situation (and 
are, indeed, waiting just out of sight to rush in and arrest Neil and the 
other African Americans at the first sign of violence), they tell him that 
they “got something more important to do” (317) than to protect him. 
Abandoned by the state, Neil and the rest defend themselves, firing at 


the advancing crowd and wounding several of the attackers. Though the 
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terms of its expression have escalated, Neil’s commitment to his rights as 
a citizen here at the end of the novel is identical to his commitment at 
the beginning; earlier, he almost talks himself out of getting a haircut at 
a de facto whites only barbershop, but then decides “he wasn’t going to 
let any barber jimcrow him! He was a citizen and guest; he paid his taxes 
and his hotel bill; he had as much right to be served in a barbershop as 
any white man” (66). 

Whether it concerns getting a haircut or protecting his home, Neil 
understands that there are no gradations of citizenship. As Walzer theorizes 
this notion, “Men and women are either subject to a state’s authority, or 
they are not; and if they are subject, they must be given a say, and ulti- 
mately an equal say, in what that authority does” (Spheres 61). Kingsblood 
Royal explores how the fundamental incoherency at work in the racist 
policies and practices of mid-century America is the demand that African 
Americans contribute as citizens but have no right to what citizens are 
due. They are called upon to defend their country abroad but excluded 
from participating in its construction at home. In examining this fun- 
damental incoherency, Lewis exploits the common vernacular of racial 
absolutism, but he contextualizes the traditional either/or of black/white 
in relation to another either/or: one either is or is not a citizen. If one is a 
citizen what you cannot do is precisely what the white citizens of Grand 
Republic do to its African Americans: send them to war and then deny 
them their home. “What is most common,” Walzer argues, 


in the history of popular struggles is the demand not for deliv- 
erance [from an oppressive state] but for performance: that the 
state actually serve the purposes it claims to serve, and that it do 
so for all its members. The political community grows by inva- 
sion as previously excluded groups, one after another—plebians, 
slaves, women, minorities of all sorts—demand their share of 
security and welfare. (Spheres 74) 


Lewis’s novel has at its core precisely this sense of invasion from with- 
in—producing not the expansion of who can legitimately be a citizen but 
rather the recognition of who is being denied, through tyranny, the rights 
of the citizenship they already have. It is not a novel about petitioning 
for racial inclusion, but about demanding citizenship rectification. In this 
view, an argument for separate strands of citizenship is itself incoherent, 
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and explains why, for example, Appiah takes issue with Du Bois’s arguing 
that each race is “striving, each in its own way, to develop for civiliza- 
tion its particular message” (qtd. in Father 29). For Appiah, as for Lewis, it 
makes no sense to say that the black race is worthy of citizenship because 
of the unique contributions it can make; because there is fundamentally 
no unique way of being a citizen, all citizens are by definition the same 
in all duties and dues. If one is a citizen, then one is as a citizen like all 
other citizens. That is how we recognize citizens: through what they share 
in common, not what they contribute in part. 
When Neil first learns about Xavier Pic—but before he learns that 
Pic was black—he can only feel a civic pride in his ancestor’s contribu- 
tions to the development of the nation. Unaware of Pic’s race, Neil’s 
grandmother argues of her great-grandfather that “it was unquestionable 
... that this pioneering Frenchman had been one of the builders, the 
primitive warrior-kings, of the new provinces of the Americans and the 
British” (54). Later, Dr. Werweiss of the Minneapolis Historical Society 
tells Neil that, despite Pic’s race, there is plenty of reason to “be pretty 
proud” of this ancestor. Such pride is inspired not by the contributions 
Xavier Pic made to the nation as a black but simply by those contribu- 
tions themselves. It is only incoherently that Pic’s—or Neil’s—status as a 
citizen can be reconfigured in light of a new understanding of his race. 
Recognizing this incoherency in the treatment of African Americans, 
especially after World War II, Lewis anticipates the new Civil Rights 
focus that emerges mid-century. The failed logic of “separate but equal” 
is as clear in Grand Republic in 1947 as it would be in Brown v. Board 
of Education seven years later (or as it was in Major League Baseball, just 
one month prior to the publication of Kingsblood Royal,'* when Jackie 
Robinson joined the Brooklyn Dodgers, undermining the pretense that 
the Negro Leagues were a legitimate alternative to the desegregation of 
the majors). Like Richard Wright before him, presenting Bigger Thomas 
as “dislocated” (446) and “disinherited” because he “was an American” but 
“was not allowed to live as an American” (451), and Ralph Ellison after, 
whose Invisible Man concludes that “responsibility rests upon recognition, 
and recognition is a form of agreement” (14), Lewis sees that civil rights 
require recognition—not only of what a citizen is obligated to give to 
the community, but also of what a citizen is justified in expecting from 
the community. As soon as one’s position as a citizen is recognized, Walzer 
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writes, one “enters society not at this or that low rank but as an equal 
competitor for honor and reputation. And he announces his entrance 
by saying: ‘Call me mister’” (253). Lewis’s novel underscores precisely 
this point, and in nearly these same words:““The minute you call one of 
the bastards mister,’ a white citizen of Grand Republic explains, “you're 
admitting that they’re as good as you are, and bang goes the whole God- 
damn White Supremacy Racket!” (184). Walzer argues that “the recogni- 
tion of deserving men and women, and of all deserving men and women, 
is possible only in a democracy” (267). Anticipating the future of the Civil 
Rights movement, Lewis both inverts and expands Walzer’s formulation, 
for Kingsblood Royal shows further that democracy is possible only when 
all men and women are finally recognized as citizens. 


Notes 


1.This preface, though attributed to “The Publishers,” was in fact written by 
Johnson. For more on Johnson’s treatment of race, passing, and the ethics of 
identity, see my “ʻA Negro’ Chance’: Ontological Luck in The Autobiography of 
an Ex-Colored Man.” 


2.As Lawrence lanni points out, “Lewis begins rather than ends the character 
development of Neil Kingsblood at the point of his decision to pass as white” 
(14). 


3. Delton does not, however, discount the role of race in the novel, though she 
does qualify it: 


Almost all tolerance novels blamed the tragedies they examined on the 
ancient, irrational caste system that trapped white and black alike. Kings- 
blood Royal, however, was different: it indicted whiteness itself. In placing 
the blame so squarely on the shoulders of whites, it seemed to be akin 
to Wright’s project, except that the story Lewis told in it was the same 
one he had been telling since the publication of Main Street. (316) 


4. Kwame Anthony Appiah has labeled this incoherent sort of racism “extrin- 
sic racism,” and sees it as in large part a “cognitive incapacity” to change one’s 
views in the face of overwhelming countervailing evidence (Fathers 14). 


5.This is why novels of passing are quite often some of the best meditations on 
the nature of social freedom, agency, and individualism. See, for instance, Cole- 
man Silk in Philip Roth’s The Human Stain: “only through this test can he be 
the man he has chosen to be, unalterably separated from what he was handed 
at birth, free to struggle at being free like any human being would wish to be 
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free. To get that from life, the alternate destiny, on one’s own terms, he must do 
what must be done” (139). 


6. Because of the logic of this dehumanization of the “other,” Richard Rorty 
argued passionately against rooting rights in any abstract, universal conception 
of humanity. It is all too easy for the racist or sexist simply to declare the object 
of hate to be non-human or pseudo-human: “The problem,” Rorty writes, “is 
the gallant and honorable Serb who sees Muslims as circumcised dogs. It is the 
brave soldier and good comrade who loves and is loved by his mates, but who 


” 


thinks of women as dangerous, malevolent whores and bitches” (177). 


7. It is important to note that Walzer recognizes the sexist implications of the 
masculine emphasis both here and in his later formulation that citizenship 
demands the title of “Mister”: “It is a matter of real importance,’ Walzer writes, 
“that there is no title for women comparable to ‘Mr. for men. .. .The absence 
of a universal title suggests the continued exclusion of women, or of many 
women, from the social universe, the sphere of recognition as it is currently 
constituted” (Spheres 252) 


8. As Walzer writes in “The Communitarian Critique of Liberalism,’ “the 
central issue for political theory is not the constitution of the self but the con- 
nection of constituted selves, the pattern of social relations” (111). 


9.The process of becoming naturalized as a citizen involves not an enumera- 
tion of rights earned but a swearing of allegiance and loyalty to the state that 
entails those rights as a matter of course. 


10. For a recent codification of this very idea, see the decision by the Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in the case of Papadopoulos v. Target Cor- 
poration, which ruled that property owners are liable for injuries sustained on 
unmiaintained walkways in wintry conditions, arguing that “the property own- 
er owed a duty to use reasonable care to keep the premises ‘in a reasonably safe 
condition in view of all the circumstances, including the likelihood of injury 
to others, the seriousness of the injury, and the burden of avoiding the risk.” 


11. Walzer rightly points out that this has been the way that women have 
historically been unjustly excluded from citizenship as well, explaining that 
“the household work that women traditionally have done—cooking, cleaning, 
caring for the sick and old—makes up a substantial part of the hard work of 
the economy today, for which aliens are recruited (and women prominently 
among them)” (Spheres 166). 


12. Appiah notes that this equivalency can work—if only unintentionally—to- 
ward greater equality as well. In The Honor Code, Appiah recounts how North- 
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ern laborers “rankled” at the idea of being compared to slaves via the epithet of 
“wage slavery” and how this in part changed working class attitudes toward ab- 
olition: “they, like the slaves, labored and produced by the sweat of their brow” 
and so objected to their work’s being equated with the slave’s. Such equating 
stripped working class citizens of their pride and “working-class people need- 
ed, as we all do, to live with an image of themselves that allowed them self-re- 
spect” (134). This image was not possible so long as slavery was permitted. For 
more on Appiah’s historical construction of this, see his third chapter. 


13. Robert Coard first pointed out this timing. 
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Not Silence, but Restraint 


Holding on Upside Down: The Life and Work of Marianne Moore 
by Linda Leavell 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2013. 480 pages 


Ellen Levy 


“Critical curiosity, which has fussed over so many twentieth-century 
pages, has tended to leave Miss Moore’s poems approvingly uninvestigat- 
ed,” noted Hugh Kenner in 1963—a crying shame, he thought, because 
“she has accomplished things of general import to the maintenance of 
language that no one else has had the patience, the skill, the discipline, 
or the perfect unself-conscious conviction to adumbrate” (115). Kenner 
here echoes T. S. Eliot, who in 1935 put all his considerable critical heft 
behind the judgment that “Miss Moore’s poems form part of the small 
body of durable poetry written in our time; of that small body of writings, 
among what passes for poetry, in which an original sensibility and alert 
intelligence and deep feeling have been engaged in maintaining the life 
of the English language” (109). Moore’s last collection, the 1967 Complete 
Poems, wears Eliot’s words like armor, and they appear again as the sole 
blurb on the 2003 Poems of Marianne Moore. Eliot’s judgments may carry 
peculiar authority (for reasons more contingent than inherent, but that’s 
another story), but blurb-hunters would have no trouble finding equally 
high praise for Moore in the writings of poetic peers like William Carlos 
Williams, H. D., Ezra Pound, and Wallace Stevens, as well as in those of 
their later twentieth-century critical epigones like Kenner, R. P. Blackmur, 
Kenneth Burke, and Randall Jarrell. 

And yet.The first words of Linda Leavell’s new biography of Moore 
are, “Greatly beloved yet little understood, highly esteemed yet barely 
known outside of English departments” (xi). In other words, from 1963 to 
2013, the state of Moore’s reputation had hardly improved. Hence the im- 
pulse, which I share with other would-be defenders of Moore, to pile on 
the praise at the start of any general assessment of her life and work. One 
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feels the need to take prophylactic measures against the complacently in- 
curious. In fact, Moore herself, always hyper-sensitive to critical response, 
anticipated this need, which in her poems would come to be “embodied,” 
as she wrote in 1915, “in such of those tough-grained animals as have 
outstripped man’s whim to suppose / them ephemera, and have earned 
that fruit of their ability to endure blows” (Becoming 64). Still, the ques- 
tion remains, why must her poetic personae always come thus armored 
against blows? (“Another armored animal,” she sighs at the beginning of 
the 1936 poem, “The Pangolin” [Complete 117].) Whence the persistent 
reflexive “whim” to dismiss Moore and her work as “ephemera”? 
In the preface to and final chapter of her book, Leavell rehearses the 
most common explanations that have been given for the problematic 
character of Moore’s reputation. First (and perhaps also last) there is the 
work’s formidable difficulty. Moore’s early-to-mid-career poems are “un- 
accommodating” (xiii) even by comparison with those of her notoriously 
difficult peers; they are for connoisseurs only, “too good,” said Eliot ap- 
provingly, “to be appreciated anywhere” (qtd. in Leavell xii). In later life, 
the poems became “ever more fluid and technically proficient” but in the 
process lost “the verve of her earlier work” (xii), thus gaining Moore a 
wider audience for a time, but also putting off some of her fans among the 
cognoscenti. Then, there is that self-inflicted wound, the “omissions and 
inexplicable revisions in Moore’s Complete Poems” (381), the last edition 
overseen by the poet herself, which left readers with a severely limited 
view of Moore’s achievement. Moore’s practice of repeatedly reworking 
her poems and moving them in and (mostly) out of her published oeuvre 
may be seen, as Rachel Blau Duplessis put it, as a salutary “outrage upon 
a fundamental textual institution: ‘copy text, with its iconization of any 
given work of art” (10). But one may embrace the texts’ instability and 
still concede that their mutable condition makes them fiendishly hard to 
edit. As was once the case for Emily Dickinson—who bequeathed her 
own set of baroque textual conundrums to editors—the ever-expanding 
gap between Moore’s death and the appearance of an adequate edition 
of her poems has kept her suspended in a kind of critical limbo.! 
Modesty seems to have prevented Leavell from mentioning the 
other major lacuna in the Moore bibliography: the lack, until now, of 
an authorized biography. Charles Molesworth’s 1990 Marianne Moor: 
A Literary Life has its virtues, but a last-minute decision by the Moore 
e to deny Molesworth permission to quote from the poet’s cor- 
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ence and other unpublished writings left him badly hamstrung. 
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Moore’s poems themselves are short on biographical facts—her readers 
“would hardly guess that she had a family” (12), remarks Leavell—and 
the speaker appears in them as “I” relatively infrequently, and even then, 
often in contexts that complicate or disallow our identification of the “I” 
with the poet herself (“Silence,” for instance, begins, “My father used to 
say” [Complete 91], but Moore’s notes to the poem make it clear that the 
father in question belonged to a “Miss A. M. Homans” [276]). Her critical 
prose is no more personally revealing than the poems, her letters scarcely 
more so. The scrupulously impersonal character of Moore’s writing, so 
admired by her fellow modernists, also rendered her unable, in the eyes of 
many first-wave feminists, to “function publicly as an artist who can yoke 
‘woman’ and “poet,” in the preferred manner of mid-century poetic icons 
like Diane Levertov, Sylvia Plath, and Anne Sexton (Juhasz 35). Second- 
wave feminists, who prefer their “I’’’s in quotation marks, the better to 
deconstruct them, have taken to Moore in greater numbers, at least within 
the academy. Yet even rigorous-minded academics share the contemporary 
hunger for compelling life stories, and Moore’s apparent lack of one has 
made her less attractive to scholars than, say, her contemporaries H. D. and 
Mina Loy or her protégée Elizabeth Bishop. 

Leavell’s task, then, was to find the personal in the impersonal, to re- 
veal those aspects of Moore the poet made every eftort to conceal. As she 
demonstrated in her 1995 book on Moore and the visual arts, Leavell is an 
extraordinary archivist, with an unerring instinct for the charged phrase 
and telling scrap. And Moore’s archive itself, housed in the Rosenbach 
Museum and Library in Philadelphia, is immense: the poet was an epic 
letter-writer (when she was in college, her missives home could run to 
twenty or thirty pages), and a world-class pack rat. Still, “eight years and 
six hundred draft pages into the project,’ confesses Leavell, “I realized 
that while I had come to know Mary and Warner [Moore’s mother and 
brother] rather well, I still knew little about Marianne. She was the least 
engaging character in the family drama I was piecing together” (xvii). Like 
Adam in “Marriage,” Moore’s brilliant yet characteristically impersonal 
poem about the erotic bond, the biographer found herself™plagued by the 
nightingale / in the new leaves, / with its silence— / not its silence but its 
silences” (Complete 64). So, “learning to read my subject’ silences, I cut my 
draft by nearly half and rewrote the book. The best record of [Moore’s| 
inner life, I discovered, was in her poems” (xviii). Thus, as Moore does in 
her poems, Leavell here produces an effect of great emotional intensity 
via compression and indirection. 
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That intensity is generated in large part by the “family drama” that is 

the book’s focus, and especially, by its most engaging character, the poet’s 
mother, Mary Warner Moore. Anyone much interested in Moore knew 
before this that she lived with her mother until the latter’s death, when the 
poet was fifty-nine; that Mary Moore at once domineered over and pro- 
vided crucial support to her talented daughter; and that her “Johnsonian” 
proclamations echo through Moore’s lines. “In my immediate family 
there is one who ‘thinks in a particular way,” Moore informs the reader, in 
a postscript to her 1935 Selected Poems,“and I should like to add that where 
there is an effect of thought or pith in these pages, the thinking and often 
the actual phrases are hers” (122). Still, no one, it turns out, knew the half 
of it. Leavell’s pages are full of jaw-dropping revelations, and her account 
of the relationship between Mary and Marianne can veer into “Whatever 
Happened to Baby Jane?” territory. To take one particularly gothic, and 
telling, example: when the neighbor-cat on which Moore based her poem 
“Peter” moved away with his owners, leaving the poet bereft, another sym- 
pathetic neighbor gave her a stray kitten. But for Mary, even this creature 
was an unwelcome intruder on her intimacy with Marianne, and so, as 
Moore reports to her brother in a letter, “Mole [Mary’s family nickname] 
got chloroform and a little box and prepared everything and did it while 
I was at the library Monday, and nothing could have been more exact. . 
. -But it’s a knife in my heart, he was so affecting and scrupulous in his 
little scratchings and his attention to our requirements of him.” Ultimately, 
though, Marianne drew the intended moral from the kitten’s sacrifice:““We 
tend to run wild in these matters of personal affection, but there may be 
good in it too” (207). Mother knows best. 

How did this matter of personal affection between mother and 
daughter come to such an excruciating pass? Mary Warner Moore was 
born in Gettysburg in 1862 to the Reverend John Riddle Warner and 
his wife Jennie, who died a year later from typhoid fever caught while 
tending the wounded at the Battle of Gettysburg. Mary, who after her 
mother’s death was sent off to live with a series of relatives, recalled that 
“My own sad babyhood was kept on fire by a wild longing for my fa- 
ther” (17). However, when at the age of fourteen she finally rejoined the 
Reverend Warner in his parish in Kirkwood, Missouri, his daughter found 
him immovably depressed and distant. Her marriage, nine years later, to 

John Milton Moore, was begun, it seems, in mutual miscomprehension, 
and within a few years lapsed into tragedy when a failed business venture 
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triggered John’s underlying psychosis. At the outset of his breakdown, 
Mary gave birth to a son, John Warner Moore (known as Warner); a year 
later, pregnant again and alarmed by the increasing seriousness of her hus- 
band’s condition, she left him, never to return. John Moore’s illness, which 
took the form of religious mania, would eventually drive him to cut off 
his own “offending” right hand, in too literal obedience to scripture; he 
died in a psychiatric institution in 1925. Moore never met her father, and 
grew up knowing nothing about him—Mary “described herself as “deaf 
and mute’ whenever anyone asked about her husband” (19). Leavell can- 
nily observes that by beginning her poem “Silence” with the words “My 
father used to say,’ Moore “breaks her family’s biggest taboo, their own 
great silence” (26). 

Marianne was born in 1887 at her grandfather’s house in Kirkwood, 
an event that brought joy, at last, into Mary’s life. And not just into hers. 
As Leavell tells it, “when the baby was first brought downstairs, Warner 
danced around the baby carriage beating two sticks together. To the 
astonishment of the adults, the baby burst into laughter, not a child’s 
squeal but according to Mary a genuine laugh” (29). There is a wonderful 
picture in the book of one-year-old Marianne and two-year-old Warner 
with their arms around each other, glowing with happiness. “Love is 
more important than being in love, as memories of childhood testify,” 
Moore would write in a 1932 essay (cited in Leavell, 260), harking back 
to the intensely deep and rich love she shared with her mother and 
brother in those early years. Again, though, the intensity of family love 
among the Moores was fueled by Mary’s need, born of her own child- 
hood’s emotional deprivations. “And what is the home,” Mary wrote to 
a cousin, “but a nest, where the young are cherished, and where the old 
grow young, beholding childish joy?” (29). 

“The Nest” was the family name for the home in Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania where Mary and her children settled in 1896. The Moores had 
private, or “home,” names for many things, including one another; this 
family argot, which they used amongst themselves to the end of their lives, 
gave Marianne a taste for the esoteric that would later help her feel at 
home among the moderns. The trio’s closeness was tested in 1900, when 
Mary fell in love with Mary Norcross, the daughter of their neighbor, just 
returned home after her graduation from Bryn Mawr. Moore’s mother’s 
decade-long affair with Norcross is one of the book’s major pieces of 
news. The poet’s artist-friends’ stories about both Mary and Marianne 
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always stress their sexual puritanism; the latter’s attitude toward homo- 
sexuality in particular was captured by Elizabeth Bishop in an anecdote 
in which Moore worries that a mutual friend may have fallen into “the 
clutches of a sodomite.” “One could almost smell the brimstone,” Bishop 
remarks, her amusement mixed with a touch of bitterness (Bishop 130). 
But Leavell has been given access to correspondence that makes it clear 
that the relationship between the two Marys was passionate, and that 
Moore’s mother was broken-hearted when Norcross left her for another 
woman. Their breakup proved unfortunate for Moore as well, coming as 
it did in the year after her own graduation from Bryn Mawr. In her first 
year of college, Marianne suffered from what some might call homesick- 
ness, although, Leavell writes, “the term homesickness does not do justice 
to the intensity of her anguish, which would not be matched until her 
mother’s death more than forty years later” (63). Yet Moore’s anguish 
soon gave way to a new sense of intellectual and social independence as 
her peers and professors came to recognize her talent and respond to her 
charisma. She began to dream of going out on her own to make a career 
as a writer. However, the abandoned Mary’s need for her daughter, now 
greater than ever, proved more powerful than Marianne’s desires. 

As for Warner, his mother, who cared deeply about her children’s 
education, supported his going to Yale and then to Princeton Seminary. 
But she did her best to scuttle his romances with a series of eligible girls 
in college and after, and in 1915 she moved with Marianne from Car- 
lisle to Warner’s new rectory in Chatham, New Jersey. That same year, 
however, Warner announced his engagement to a woman he’d just met. 
Marianne was as shocked as her mother at her brother’s engagement, and 
almost as unhappy about it. But 1915 was also the year Moore made the 
life-changing visit to New York that she called, in a series of letters she 
sent to Warner, her “sojourn in the whale” (3). Moore had loved the city 
on her first visit, as the guest of a college friend; but this time she went 
at the invitation of Alfred Kreymborg, an editor of Others, one of several 
modernist little magazines that had recently begun to publish Moore's 
poems. Leavell opens the book with an account of this trip, which begins 
with the poet walking toward Alfred Stieglitz’s famous gallery, 291. Once 
through its door, Moore had entered the world of the moderns. Her con- 
versation, “a mellifluous flow of polysyllables,” as Kreymborg would later 

describe it, “which held every man in awe,” charmed Stieglitz, who took 
her to the back room to see the Picassos, Picabias, Marins, and Hartleys, 
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and invited her to come again (Kreymborg 238). Kreymborg, too, found 
the strangely sophisticated provincial fascinating, as did the other artists 
and writers she encountered during her “sojourn,” and in subsequent trips 
up from Chatham. Moore’s poems, initially terse and aphoristic, grew lon- 
ger, stranger and more complex; Pound, H. D., Williams and Eliot became 
fervent admirers. In 1918 Warner married his fiancée and left his parish 
to join the navy as a chaplain, and Marianne, with Mary in tow, moved 
to New York. 

Readers familiar with the conventions of the romantic bildungsro- 
man might expect the artist-heroine, from this point on in the narrative, 
to enjoy ever-increasing freedoms. But that would be to underestimate 
Mrs. Moore. Even as Marianne’s professional opportunities expanded, the 
walls of the domestic prison closed in around her. Her adored brother, 
who had brought a sense of gaiety to the family’s life, was gone, and the 
Greenwich Village apartment she rented with Mary consisted of a single 
basement room with no kitchen. Mother and daughter slept in the same 
bed, cooked on a hot plate, and often ate sitting at the edge of the bath- 
tub. Not that they ate much: Mary kept them on starvation rations—a 
lunch of onions and prunes, a Thanksgiving dinner of leftover sardines. 
The Moores had investments that would have allowed them to live more 
comfortably (Leavell tracks their finances throughout with care and 
precision), and Moore gradually began to add to their income with part- 
time work at the library across the street from their home and payments 
she received for her poems and criticism. But Mary confiscated all the 
money her daughter made, controlling the flow of money then and for 
years to come. Worst of all, Leavell notes, Mary’s domestic arrangements 
left Marianne no privacy; the work that made Moore’s reputation as a 
major modern poet was produced in “a little fortress on the sofa” built 
out of books and papers. Even when they later moved to a two-bedroom 
apartment in Brooklyn, mother and daughter continued to share a bed. 
Under these grim conditions, the biographer says of her subject, “Writing 
became her means of survival” (165). 

This is a theme that Leavell returns to again and again: Moore “had 
no privacy ... until she began to make a place for herself in her poetry” 
(111); her poems depict “freedom in confinement” (165); her “animal 
poems are both instructions in the art of survival and acts of survival 
themselves” (266). Such claims accurately reflect the sensibility of the 
poet who wrote “The deepest feeling always shows itself in silence; / 
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not in silence, but restraint” (Complete 91) and whose signature formal 
innovation was her eccentric deployment of the syllabic stanza, an artis- 
tic constraint as arbitrary as it is rigid. Moore’s poems’ speakers’ extreme 
sensitivity to “man’s whim to suppose / them ephemera” undoubtedly 
originated in her urge to defend herself against Mary, who did in fact 
dismiss Marianne’s first published work as “ephemeral,” and among other 
blows, judged “An Octopus,’ thought by most a masterpiece, to be a “vay 
[family argot for “very”] bad poem” (272).3 As the biography proceeds, 
Moore’s accomplishments mount. Her first book, Observations, wins the 
Dial Prize; Eliot begs to edit her second, the Selected Poems; the 1951 
Collected Poems garners a Bollingen Prize, a National Book Award, and 
the Gold Medal for Poetry from the National Institute for Arts and Let- 
ters. The poet serves as editor-in-chief of the major modernist magazine 
The Dial during its glory years, publishing W. B. Yeats, Gertrude Stein, D. 
H. Lawrence, Thomas Mann, Paul Valéry, Jean Toomer, and Hart Crane, 
among others. Her circle of devoted friends comes to include Williams 
and Pound, H. D. and Bryher, publisher and curator Monroe Wheeler and 
novelist Glenway Westcott, Lincoln Kirstein, W. H. Auden, Joseph Cornell, 
Bishop. Yet the Moore who emerges from this biography finds freedom 
and happiness only in writing, stifled by her mother during their shared 
lifetime, devastated by loss after Mary’s death. And the writing itself, in 
Leavell’s reading, bears the marks of this familial trauma: it is the art of 
one who survives rather than thrives. 
Those who have sought to dismiss Moore often point to the sense 
of constraint in her work—‘everything is rigidly planned, distorted, 
squeezed into protesting structures; nothing moves freely, nothing is spon- 
taneous or without strain” complains Louis Untermeyer (48-49), who 
excluded Moore from his influential Modern American Poetry: A Critical 
Anthology. And sometimes, reading this biography, finding oneself trapped 
within narrow walls with Mary and Marianne, with their “chinoiserie of 
manners” (Bishop 134), their carefully tended fears and illnesses, one looks 
around in vain for the writer in whom Williams found “a multiplication, a 
quickening, a burrowing through, a blasting aside, a dynamization, a flight 
over” (311), that helped finally free him to find his own poetic voice.’ 
Then one remembers, “Love is more important than being in love,” and 
wonders, where and how does one find the erotic energy, “the quicksil- 
ver ferocity,” that for those of us who love her everywhere dynamizes 
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Moore had vivid memories of her mother reading Paradise Lost to 
her as a child, which return in the form of images of Eden in poems like 
“Marriage,” “An Octopus,” and “In the Days of Prismatic Color% In 
Moore as in Milton, though, even the prelapsarian scenes are suffused 


with intimations of loss. Here, for instance, is the speaker of “Marriage,” 


looking at Eve: 


Below the incandescent stars 

below the incandescent fruit, 

the strange experience of beauty; 

its existence is too much; 

it tears one to pieces 

and each fresh wave of consciousness 
is poison. (Complete 63) 


In “When I Buy Pictures,’ meanwhile, it is images of Adam’s banish- 
ment and death, of “the silver fence protecting Adam’s grave, or Michael 
taking Adam by the wrist” (48), that Moore selects for her ideal gallery. 
Eve is “too much,’ Adam too ghostly. This combination of a too present, 
too intensely loving mother and an always already absent father fated 
Moore to be that rare thing, someone who, as she wrote of “impassioned 
Handel,” “never was known to have fallen in love” (25). In a 2003 essay 
titled “Marianne Moore, the James Family, and the Politics of Celibacy,” 
Leavell also cites Moore on Handel as she confronts the vexed question 
of the poet’s sexuality. 


Note the impassioned Handel. She [Moore] refuses to equate 
celibacy with sexlessness. Henry James provides her best demon- 
stration that bachelorhood need not preclude passion: “Things 
for Henry James glow, flush, glimmer, vibrate, shine, hum, bristle, 
reverberate.” Someone never known to be in love can neverthe- 
less know “‘Joy, bliss, ecstasies, intoxication, a sense of trembling 
in every limb, a shattering first glimpse.’ (235) 


Interestingly, although several passages from this essay appear in the biog- 
raphy, this one does not. Leavell’s scrupulous effort to “read [her] subject’s 
silences” seems to have led her to the conclusion that Moore was, indeed, 
sexless; “unable to risk the wrath that Warner’s sexual maturation” had 
aroused in their mother, the biographer speculates that Marianne became 
anorexic, a condition that likely caused “both amenorrhea and the loss 
of libido” (163-64). 
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But as Leavell also reminds us, the best record of Moore's inner life 
is in her poems. Surely, when she took an iceberg for her subject in “An 
Octopus,” the poet guessed her readers would see self-portraiture in 


this fossil flower concise without a shiver 

intact when it is cut 

damned for its sacrosanct remoteness— 

like Henry James, “damned by the public for decorum”; 
not decorum, but restraint; 


and hoped that certain careful readers would know they were being 
satirized. For all its seeming decorousness, Moore’s Octopus holds im- 
mense power in restraint, a power that is released at the poem’s end in an 
avalanche, “with a sound like a crack ofa rifle, / in a curtain of powdered 
snow launched like a waterfall” (Complete 75-76). This explosion at once 
does and doesn’t come as a surprise, since in the preceding two-hundred- 
plus lines we have seen ample evidence of the octopus-poet’s reach as 
she moves, in John Ashbery’s words, “among excerpts from Ruskin, the 
Illustrated London News, the London Graphic, The National Parks Portfolio 
and a remark overheard at the circus, switching landscapes, language and 
levels with breathtaking abruptness, rising from botanical note-taking to 
pinpoint emblems of supernatural clarity that could be out of Shelley” 
(111). Moore’s metonymic mind, made manifest in her amplifying lists, 
chains of quotations, and sentences that (to cite Ashbery again) “start 
smoothly and calmly enough ... like a ride on a roller-coaster” (110), then 
send one off, terrified and thrilled, through a rapid-fire series of logical 
back-switches, can give the attentive reader a sense of infinite expan- 
sion, of worlds within worlds opening up before her. Just as the iceberg’ 
curtain of snow at once reveals and conceals its power, so this biography 
both gives us an unprecedented glimpse of Moore’s inner intensities and 
sends us running back to the poems, as we should, to find the imaginative 
liberation no mere fact can provide. Or as Moore put it, at once more 
precisely and more mysteriously, in a poem revealingly titled “Armors 
Undermining Modesty”:“What is more precise than precision? Illusion” 


(Complete 151). 
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Notes 


1. It was hoped that the 2003 Poems of Marianne Moore, edited by Grace Schul- 
man, would sort out Moore’s reformations and deformations of her oeuvre, 

but in the event Schulman deformed the corpus in new ways, inflating it with 
pages of unfinished work and corrupting it with textual errors and misleading 


chronology (see Leavell 381). 


2. Elizabeth Bishop’s memoir of Moore contains an indelible—although as 
Leavell makes clear, highly partial—portrait of Mrs. Moore, whose “sentences,” 
Bishop says, “were Johnsonian in weight and balance. She spoke more slowly 
than I have ever heard anyone speak in my life” (129). 


3. Leavell cites a bit of dialogue from a much-quoted letter Moore sent to 
Warner after learning Kreymborg had accepted her poems for Others. 


I said to Mole, “now with what poems I have published and my gen- 
eral well-being, I could publish a book anytime.” Mole said “I wouldn’t 
publish.” I said, “Never?” Mole said, “After you’ve changed your style.” 
“Huh!” I said, “you would omit all these things I prize so much?” 
“Yes,” said Mole, “they're ephemeral.” (135) 


4.“The Moore chinoiserie of manners made giving presents difficult” (Bishop 
134). 


5.“Quicksilver ferocity”: Moore, “The Plumet Basilisk” (Complete 24). 


6. Leavell omits to mention this fact, but Elizabeth Gregory portrays Mary’s 
reading from Milton as a crucial “scene of instruction” (137) for Marianne. 
Gregory sees it as significant that the poet’s absent father’s name was John Mil- 
ton Moore, and conceives of “the image of the mother reading in the place of 
the father this story of poetic rebellion against the powers-that-be” as a lasting 
source of artistic energy for Moore. 
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Edited by Lisa Goldfarb and Bart Eeckhout 
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The Figure Concealed: Wallace Stevens, Music, and Valéryan Echoes 
by Lisa Goldfarb 
Sussex Academic Press, 2011. 228 pages 


Tony Sharpe 


“We have grown weary of the man that thinks. / He thinks and it is not 
true” (Collected 167).' Stevens's lines from “Sombre Figuration” define the 
wrong kind of mental activity: laborious cerebration merely circulating in 
“The cycle of the solid” (168). By contrast, “The man below / Imagines 
and it is true, as if he thought / By imagining, anti-logician, quick / With 
a logic of transforming certitudes” (167). Ideally, such transfigurational 
logic might operate, as by epiphany, to “make the visible a little hard / To 


see” (275), dissolving the firm boundaries of knowledge so that “we ... 


behold / The academies like structures in a mist” (334). Most of us who 
write about Stevens operate from within those academies, and should 
probably feel chastened by the consistency of his disdain for what we do 
(“how they keep alive is more than I can imagine,’ was his comment on 
the dons of Princeton [Letters 392]). Our revenge has been to visit on 
his work a critical response that nearly fifty years ago Frank Kermode 
diagnosed as “a characteristic failure of our graduate schools” (334). This 
response presents Stevens as “a tiresome doodler with a vast but not 
profoundly interesting body of Thought, which he has never quite got 
round to articulating”; of one example, Kermode complained that “what 
it does is to take the meta-metaphysical mutter of Stevens and make it 
explicit” (355). 

The situation has been greatly and positively transformed in the 
intervening decades, but not so much as to render Kermode’s remon- 
strances wholly obsolete. For a different example, when the editors of 
the current (eighth) edition of the Norton Anthology of American Literature 
reduced their already insufficient Stevens representation, they omitted 
his impassioned utterance “A Postcard from the Volcano,” while retaining 
the programmatically explicable “Of Modern Poetry.” This presumably 
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reflects the academy’s persistent appetite for poems that can be made 

“explicit.” But it does not reflect the Stevens who insisted in a letter that 

“a poem must have a peculiarity, as if it was the momentarily complete 
idiom of that which prompts it” (Letters 500), nor even the Stevens who 
later chose to omit “Sombre Figuration” (as part of Owl’s Clover) from 
his 1954 Collected Poems. That volume he opened with “Earthy Anecdote” 
(the first poem in Harmonium, over thirty years earlier) and closed with 
“Not Ideas About the Thing But the Thing Itself?’ To follow Stevens's 
sequence was, then, to start by encountering his “firecat”’ and to finish, in 
the last line of Collected Poems, at “A new knowledge of reality.’ The first, 
we might suppose, conduces to the second, but a reductive tendency in 
some criticism over-focuses on a summarized epistemology and overlooks 
the transforming certitudes, emblematized by that Oklahoman encounter 
between momentarily complete firecat and evasive bucks following their 
herd-instinct. This poem of ever-repeatable process nonetheless requires 
both bucks and firecat for its proper activation. 

“Earthy Anecdote” thus functions as Stevens’s welcome-mat poem 
in much the same way that “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” does 
for Eliot, and in their different modes each offers the intending reader an 
invitation that is also part challenge: begin, ephebe—but watch out for 
the firecat. It’s unrealistic to expect literary criticism to dream much of 
baboons and periwinkles, but what I look for in a book about Stevens 
is some responsiveness to why he thought it might be good to do so. An 
associated problem that Kermode drew attention to in his piece (a review 
of the then newly published Letters) was the tendency to treat Stevens's 
oeuvre as a kind of holy writ, from any part of which edifying pronounce- 
ments could be extracted in support of the critical case being made. This 
evades the incontestable fact that not all Stevens’s poems are equally good, 
and raises the question whether it is honest to pretend otherwise, or to 
use a quotation from a poem one believes to be second- or even third- 
rate Stevens simply because it illustrates in a conveniently explicit way 
the point one wishes to make. I have myself already transgressed in that 
regard, by citing “Sombre Figuration”; of course, the lines quoted served 
my turn, and are in many ways characteristic of his thinking and writing. 
But it is as well to remember that Randall Jarrell, reviewing The Auroras 

of Autumn, described its poetry as “characteristic” (121) in a pejorative 
sense: for Stevens-being-Stevens is not invariably something to celebrate. 
For that reason, I admire Jarrell’s inclination to make a list of his favorite 
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Stevens poems, and endorse his judgement that, at his best, the poet is 
“all windhover and no Jesuit” (“Collected” 187). Stevens’s “Bird With 
the Coppery, Keen Claws” blindly munches the dry shell of metaphysi- 
cal speculation with its “keen intellect,’ but its plumage is spectacularly 
beautiful. 

Long ago, Helen Vendler insisted on the note of austerity rather than 
of gaudiness and profusion as sounding Stevens at his truest, and I’m not 
trying belatedly to reverse her judgement. For the fact is that gaudiness 
and austerity are often inextricably intertwined in his poetry, the “gaiety 
of language” solacing our “poverty” and “malheur” as we decorate our 
cemetery or send postcards from our volcano. The important thing is 
to appreciate that the poetry is seldom an arrival at a finished thought 
or a “final belief?’ so much as a medium of mental being in which end- 
oriented thinking finds itself disturbed by fortuitous imagining, as when 
firecat confronts bucks to produce the poem: “the difficultest rigor is 
forthwith / On the image of what we see, to catch from that / Irrational 
moment its unreasoning” (344-45). 

What would it be, then, to think truly about Stevens, and how well 
do the two books under review catch his “unreasoning”? Wallace Stevens, 
New York, and Modernism, co-edited by Lisa Goldfarb and Bart Eeckhout 
for the Routledge Studies in Twentieth-Century Literature series, con- 
tains nine essays book-ended by an Introduction and a “Coda.” These 
pieces collectively take as their instigating focus the period Stevens spent 
in New York: those sixteen years between Harvard and Hartford during 
which he failed as a journalist, studied in law, failed in private practice, 
embarked on the protracted courtship of Elsie Moll (which relationship 
caused a permanent rupture with his father), eventually married her and 
had laid the foundations of what might fairly be described as a failing 
marriage before, in his late thirties, he began to shape success, profession- 
ally in the insurance business and, as a writer, by composing the poems 
of his early maturity, including the anthology staple “Sunday Morning.” 
Lisa Goldfarb’s monograph, The Figure Concealed: Wallace Stevens, Music, 
and Valéryan Echoes, published by Sussex Academic Press, focuses, its cover 
declares, “on the resonance of Valéry’s musical ideas in Stevens” poetic 
theory and practice.” In doing this it develops at much greater depth and 
detail comparisons between the two poets that previous commentators 
had indicated rather than substantiated. The essays (which arose out of a 
conference) take as their starting-point a segment of Stevens’ life, whereas 
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Goldfarb’s study starts from the writing. But both emphasize that the 
connections to be drawn, between poet and city and between Valéry and 
Stevens, are matters of fruitful suggestion rather than products of a naive 
model of direct influence. 

Such a strategy requires a ground-clearing that acknowledges that 
there may not, in reality, be so much ground to clear: one essayist confesses 
that “unlike the work of almost any other major modernist poet who 
spent time in New York, Stevens's poetry seems to erase this architectural 
modernity or consistently turn away from it” (88); another, that trawling 
Stevens’s work “for a proper collection of poetic evocations of New York 
proves to be a rather disappointing task” (133); Goldfarb, in her book, 
concedes that “there is little evidence that Stevens read Valéry’s prose 
and poetry in a systematic manner” (5). But of course, with Stevens, an 
“absence in reality” can amount to an intense imaginative presence, and 
his de-solidification of architectural petrifaction or aversion from any 
systematic manner are characteristic manoeuvres. Some of these essays 

usefully consider the poet’s links to Henry James, and when Stevens is 
functioning at one extreme of his range he is indeed reminiscent of the 
hyper-subjectivity of the narrator of The Sacred Fount, who confesses that 
“it would have been almost as embarrassing to have to tell them how little 
experience I had had in fact as to have had to tell them how much I had 
had in fancy” (79). 
Stevens's links with Henry (rather than William) James have consti- 
tuted, Goldfarb and Eeckhout’s volume correctly contends, an under- 
explored topic (albeit one addressed by a recent number of the Wallace 
Stevens Journal). The two writers’ resemblances lie less, maybe, in their 
attitudes to New York than in their ideas about art: in 1945 Stevens cited 
a “precious sentence” from James’s Notebooks in a letter to José Rodriguez 
Feo having to do with living “in the world of creation” (Letters 506), and 
in 1951 he (mis)quoted James’s celebrated protest to H. G. Wells (“It is 
art that makes life”) in “The Relations between Poetry and Painting” 
(Collected 747). Some contributors explore Stevens’s earlier engagement 
with the novelist, when his reading of Washington Square might have set 
up uncomfortable personal resonances—although an additional discom- 
fort in contemplating James may well have lain in the novelist’s successful 
European domicile, contrasting with Stevens’s own thwarted aspirations to 
visit France. One essay appears to confuse The American with The Ambas- 
sadors (125), but it is perhaps unfair to cavil at a volume which is agreeably 
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light in touch, citing Woody Allen in its introduction and ending with a 
humorous but not pointless “Coda” which uses extracts from a late letter 
recounting a visit to New York to assemble a “New York School” poem. 
The need to avoid the already well-worked-over years—when Stevens 
mingled with the avant-garde in Walter Arensberg’s salon, was reputedly 
menaced by Elsa von Freytag-Loringhoven, and met Marcel Duchamp— 
might have produced a distorted account; but in fact the attention paid 
to his artistic tastes and their conservatism, exemplified by an appetite for 
“representational painting” (41) or the later construction in his Hartford 
home of an ambience “symbolically resisting ‘professional modernism” 
(157), is productive. It is also helpful to have insights into figures like 
Christopher Shearer and Adolph Weinman, successive tutelary figures in 
the arts for young Stevens. 

While it is indeed striking to encounter phraseology of “ghostly 
street-lamps” and “vacant streets” in a Stevens poem written the year be- 
fore the earliest of Eliot’s “Preludes,” it may be germane to recall that Eliot 
was nine years younger (and therefore getting there faster). In any case, 
Stevens’s 1908 “Chiaroscuro,” with its marked contrast between an in- 
hospitable cityscape and an interior full of erotic potential, seems directly 
to prefigure “Tea.” The essay in which “Chiaroscuro” is cited (25) also 
recycles Robert Buttel’s contention that the poem “Floral Decorations for 
Bananas” can be compared to Duchamp’s notorious “Nude Descending 
a Staircase” (28), which strikes me as riotously unconvincing: Marianne 
Moore in her review of Harmonium was much nearer the mark in men- 
tioning “Douanier” Rousseau. The essay on Stevens and dance does not 
persuade that there is as substantial a subject here as there would be in 
the case of Eliot, but perhaps misses a trick by not noticing that Carlos’s 
final off-stage leap through a window, in the early play “Carlos and the 
Candles,” probably alluded to Nijinsky’s spectacular manoeuvre at the end 
of Le Spectre de la Rose. 

Drawing such comparisons requires a light touch: when Stevens re- 
corded “I hurried through the Mall or Grand Alley or whatever it is” (qtd. 
in Goldfarb and Eeckhout 66), this does not suggest any urgent exactitude 
in respect of New York’s environs. His ability to “erase” so much of the 
astounding architectural development he must have been witnessing per- 
haps suggests the kind of inattention that would later enable him to assert 
that there were “five” columns supporting the portico of his insurance 
company’s headquarters (through which he had been passing for years), 
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when in fact there are six (Letters 283). This interesting volume makes a 

good case for the diverse kinds of impact Stevens’s early residence in New 

York may have had, but it also seems as if there was a conflict, a resistance 
involved, which can possibly be connected to his yearnings toward France: 
his sneer at “New-York, far out on the bleak edge of the world” (Letters 
117) derived, after all, from its not being Paris. Yet for all his pretensions, 
he sensed that in New York he was being “Americanized” in necessary 
ways, and these essays imply, perhaps, that he was the city’s before the city 
was his. 

But you don’t have to choose between American Stevens and Fran- 
cophile Stevens, any more than you choose between bucks and firecat. 
If he could sneer at New York, Stevens could much later take pleasure 
in an article that “makes Valéry’s skeleton ring,’ turning from it, however, 
to wonder “Who the heck cares?” (Letters 624). That Lisa Goldfarb cares 
about both poets and their interconnections is apparent on each page of 
her painstaking study which, chapter by chapter, establishes the case for 
appositioning them, largely by means of their “musical poetics” (10). As 
a critical strategy, this is valuable for its alertness to the poem as a process 
as much musical as philosophical, and for suggestively revealing Stevens 
as another practitioner who, like Valéry, conceded “the primacy of sound 
over meaning” (15). This is less a matter of succumbing to the bawds of 
euphony than it is of appreciating the extent to which, in Stevens's poetry, 
music becomes a mode of thinking as well as a mode of revealing desire: 
“Poetry is, for Stevens as for Valéry, a means of demonstrating, at once, the 
limitations of philosophy and the promises of musical-poetic language as 
a response to and even a means of resolving his philosophic questions” 
(81). 

For both poets, any such resolution lies not in an evolved philosophi- 
cal system so much as in a “poetics of variation” (81) which foregrounds 
process. A poem, suggests Valéry, involves “une liaison continuée entre 
la voix qui est et la voix qui vient et qui doit venir’ (qtd. in Goldfarb 105). 
Similarly, what Stevens once called “the voice that is great within us” 
(Collected 112) is the assumption of a temporary power. Thus Goldfarb 
notes that “Much like Valéry’s voice, poised in an uneasy balance between 

discourse and music, Stevens insists that the voice to which we listen in 
poetry is not the voice of onshinay speech: it is the voice of an “actor,” a 
“figure concealed,” “an orator” (115). Goldfarb’s arguments and extended 
comparisons between the two poets are too dense to be adequately 
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summarized here, but her continuous emphasis is away from summa- 
tive meanings and toward the poem understood as an act of thinking 
in which sonic texture is, importantly, part of its signification. This leads 
toward some very suggestive areas, such as an implied ascent from noise 
to sound to harmony, and her contention that “At the heart of Stevens's 
erotic poetics lies his understanding of the role of sound” (187). If one of 
the “Adagia” asserts that “In poetry, you must love the words, the ideas 
and images and rhythms with all your capacity to love anything at all” 
(Collected 902), such “love” might be glossed by Stevens’s later insistence 
in “The Noble Rider and the Sound of Words” that “above everything 
else, poetry is words; and that words, above everything else, are, in poetry, 
sounds” (663). 

It is not a question of Valéry’s supplanting figures like Emerson (who 
equally lies behind Stevens’s phrase “skeptical music” and his poem “The 
Red Fern”), or Coleridge, or even Pater, but of augmenting them as a 
means of “understanding Stevens’s musicality” (2) and revealing its un- 
expected magnitudes. Valéry’s famous definition of the poem as “cette 
hésitation prolongée entre le son et le sens” (637) is a formula that prof- 
fers a distinction between sound and sense at the level of meaning while 
semi-humorously withdrawing it by the near-homophony, in French, 
of its two terms: such “hesitation” is not the paralysis of indecision but 
a productive lingering, like the energetic shuttle of alternating current 
or Keats’s negative capability. In Stevens, a line such as “Inanimate in an 
inert savoir” is one that, whilst indicating a sort of semantic entropy, is 
acoustically creative, energized by an audible dance of consonants and 
assonants as well as its playful reaching toward French. There never really 
is any utterly “Plain Sense of Things” in Stevens, in whose work even a 
grim statement of finality is susceptible of musical analogy: when, for 
example, “a wasted figure, with an instrument / Propounds blank final 
music” (Collected 315). 

“The reason we go to poetry is not for wisdom, but for the disman- 
tling of wisdom”: Jacques Lacan’s dictum (quoted by Anne Carson in her 
2004 Paris Review interview) would apply perfectly to Stevens. Goldfarb’s 
study responds to the “delicate clinkings” that in Stevens's poetry coun- 
teract the two-dimensionality of “flat appearance” the more effectively 
for being “not explained” (Collected 297). I would personally have liked 
to have seen a greater sense of his playfulness animate her readings, and I 
don’t necessarily admire all the poems that she does; but both her book 
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and, in its different way, Goldfarb and Eeckhout’s volume of essays help- 
fully move us away from the wearisome “man that thinks” toward a figure 
of more intriguingly capable imagination. (It is pleasing, too, to note that 
both books appear under British imprint.) “He mutter spiffy,’ was part 
of John Berryman’s qualified tribute (“So Long? Stevens”; Dream Song 
219) to Stevens. The useful tendency of these books is to place before us 
a poet that matters rather than one who mutters. 
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Commonwealth of Letters: British Literary Culture 
and the Emergence of Postcolonial Aesthetics 

by Peter J. Kalliney 

Oxford University Press, 2013. 336 pages 


Jennifer Nesbitt 


Thanks to Peter J. Kalliney, I have a tantalizing stack of books on my desk 
that—unfortunately—I do not have time to read right now. Kalliney’s 
Commonwealth of Letters has the supreme virtue of simultaneously enticing 
readers to explore the author’s area of study more thoroughly and opening 
new lines of research—sure markers of a really good book. Kalliney offers 
detailed, exemplary histories of London’s mid-twentieth-century literary 
culture that reorient common accounts of twentieth-century literary his- 
tory. The traditional account roughly divides the century at World War II: 
before the war, elite, apolitical, impersonal modernists dominate, but after 
the war these modernists lose ground to politically engaged, emotion- 
ally charged artists representing oppressed groups. Kalliney convincingly 
demonstrates that this account, which pits emerging postcolonial artists 
against modernists, is inaccurate. 

Instead, Kalliney argues, postwar metropolitan modernists, ensconced 
in positions of institutional power yet anxious to remain relevant as 
aesthetic emphases changed, began “actively recruiting late colonial and 
postcolonial intellectuals to serve as collaborators and conspirators” (4). 
For their part, emerging artists from the colonies sought recognition and 
reward for their work, but they also faced debilitating institutional racism 
in almost every aspect of their lives. They thus strategically allied them- 
selves with modernist artists because “measuring the distance between 
art and politics could be a way to insist that the world of the imagina- 
tion—and more important, the institutions that helped produce, manage, 
circulate, and conserve the products of cultural workers—should not be 
diminished by the types of racial discrimination prevalent elsewhere” 
(10). Aesthetic autonomy was the “functional doctrine,” as Kalliney puts 
it, enabling this collaboration (29): an idea artists deployed strategically 
to assert their rights as professionals, and one that explains why artists 
with strongly divergent views did not think “politics an irreconcilable 
difference that would preclude their collaboration” (5). While Kalliney 
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does not discount the effects of racial discrimination—in fact its reality is 
essential to his argument—he carefully documents how artists deployed 
racial arguments depending on context, goals, and institutional location. 

To say that aesthetics makes strange bedfellows styles Kalliney’s argu- 

ment as cliché, but a book that documents Kamau Brathwaite’s debt to 
Leavisite thinking merits the mangled proverb. The Leavis chapter exem- 
plifies the genealogical impulse governing Kalliney’s study: Commonwealth 
of Letters resembles Lawrence Rainey’s Institutions of Modernism (1998), 
and Kalliney acknowledges his debt to Rainey’s work (29-30). While 
Commonwealth of Letters centers on three case studies from mid-century, 
Kalliney reaches back to Matthew Arnold and forward to the Caribbean 
Artists Movement and the Booker Prize, making the book a long history 
of twentieth-century literary culture. In his introduction, Kalliney stirs 
up his primordial soup by bringing together the aesthetic philosophies 
of Arnold, W. E. B. DuBois, and C. L. R James. These thinkers ground his 
discussion of the interplay between claims for/to aesthetic autonomy and 
racial politics. In teasing out the congruence of ideas among these think- 
ers—despite occasional contradictions from the thinkers themselves— 
Kalliney opens the ground for his rereading and explains why previous 
theorists such as Houston Baker, Michael North, Timothy Reiss, and to 
some extent Simon Gikandi and Paul Gilroy, have more easily seen rifts 
than convergences in “white and black aesthetic traditions” (7). The no- 
tion of “fair play,” a fundamental concept for James’s Beyond a Boundary, 
becomes a useful guide for understanding the ensuing chapters. Kalliney 
attributes ideological and institutional weight to the individual decisions 
of artists, editors, and publishers by considering the racial and ethical im- 
plications of “fair,” as well as the strategy, maneuverability, and flexibility 
implied in “play.” 

“Fair play” orients Kalliney’s discussion of Nancy Cunard’s Negro 
anthology (1934) in Chapter Two and Brathwaite’s debt to Leavisite 
thinking in Chapter Three. For example, Kalliney refigures Ezra Pound's 
participation in Negro, and Claude McKay’s refusal to participate, through 
the lens of conflicting professional concerns and positions. “Cunard’s 
relations with her white collaborators were far more structured by elabo- 
rate, reciprocal obligations,’ Kalliney claims, while McKay, who was not 
integrated into this professional circuit, perceived Cunard to be treating 
him unprofessionally because of his race (73). Similarly, Kalliney analyzes 
E R. and Q. D. Leavis, usually affiliated with “the conservative history 
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of English literary studies” (75), as early political critics of literature and 
literary institutions. The Leavises become in this reading a source of the 
“oppositional cultural imperatives” (78) that structure contemporary Eng- 
lish departments. In other words, the theories Brathwaite and Ngtgi wa 
Thiong’o develop about “nation language” and the status of postcolonial 
studies within academic institutions share structural and functional simi- 
larities to those of the Leavises, despite the fact that they are exercised to 
apparently different ends. 

Kalliney explores the end, or future, of this period of collaboration 
and competition in the two closing chapters of Commonwealth of Letters. 
Chapter Seven, which I will discuss in more detail later, covers Jean Rhys’s 
transformation from a minor interwar modernist into a major postcolo- 
nial artist with the publication of Wide Sargasso Sea (1966). Broadly, Rhys 
represents for Kalliney a node at which the frictions inherent in mid- 
century literary culture lead to fragmentation. These tensions develop 
into the literary landscape we inhabit today, in particular into “the very 
different, but difficult to theorize, qualities of an identifiable postcolonial 
literary tradition” (246). In the concluding chapter, Kalliney follows the 
commitment to aesthetic autonomy into the Caribbean Artists Move- 
ment, here seen as emblematic of “minority arts initiatives” (247) prizing 
independence over mass-market success. The Booker Prize, by contrast, 
epitomizes the successful commercialization of global literature based on 
racial competitiveness. 

Sandwiched between Kalliney’s accounts of these developments are 
three chapters of thick description and painstaking, fine-grained narra- 
tives of literary culture and reception. These are exceptional examples 
of archival research and reconstruction that texture our understanding 
of 1950s literary culture. In Chapter Four, Kalliney turns to the BBC as 
a site where metropolitan modernists and emerging postcolonial artists 
could collaborate based on shared cultural values, and in Chapter Five he 
examines the discovery, marketing, and reception of Amos Tutuola’s The 
Palm-Wine Drinkard and My Life in the Bush of Ghosts (1953 and 1954). 
Kalliney points out that Tutuola was initially praised by metropolitan lit- 
erary institutions for his originality and inventiveness and disparaged by 
colonial audiences for selling out; later in his career, metropolitan audi- 
ences faulted his failure to develop as an artist while non-metropolitan 
critics hailed him for his commitment to indigenous forms. These oppos- 
ing responses, Kalliney notes, arise from the same fundamental concerns: 
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aesthetic autonomy and racial competition. Kalliney draws on criticism 
engaged with questions of development, most notably Jed Esty’s Unsea- 
sonable Youth (2012), to understand these conflicting responses as part of 
a larger debate about political self-determination. He closes this section 
with a chapter that considers the African Writers Series (AWS) at Heine- 
mann in the context of the rise of English as a field of study in the Com- 
monwealth and threats to the discipline in England and the United States. 
Academics and academies found, in the works of Heinemann’s authors, 
arguments for “liberal education” (217) as the best route to political sta- 
bility and independence. Throughout these chapters, Kalliney documents 
how contradictory judgments and positions arose from apparently shared 
beliefs and commitments in a professional environment that tended to 
favor metropolitan economic consolidation. 

In other words, Commonwealth of Letters demonstrates the process of 
hegemony in action. How is it that given the immense variety of actors, 
institutions, and strategies, we end up with the literary equivalent of haves 
and have nots? In sorting through these contradictions, Kalliney admi- 
rably avoids denunciation, insisting instead on the relative positioning of 
authors and institutions in the immediate, short-, and long-term dynam- 
ics of literary culture. For example, Kalliney rethinks the argument that 
metropolitan academic interest in “postcolonial” art is purely an effect of 
self-interested neoimperialism. He claims that “it is a mistake to infer that 
progressive metropolitan intellectuals requisitioned works by minority 
writers primarily to reverse political losses in other areas” (194). Instead, 
he argues, “metropolitan intellectuals began turning to texts by minority 
writers because they sought allies for their work in the context of declin- 
ing institutional support.” He demonstrates, however, that shared aesthetic 
principles, actions based on these principles, and the consequences of 
these actions could look very different depending on who and where you 
were. The differences were often subtle, but Kalliney, in tracing the expan- 
sion and contraction of institutional networks at mid-century, changes 
some of the road signs that lead to now. 

Commonwealth of Letters is such an engaging, well-researched study 
that I was rather annoyed to have a ghostly figure reading over my 
shoulder, pointing an admonitory finger at certain points in the text and 
demanding a response. That ghostly figure is—thank you, Brenda Silver— 
Virginia Woolf. Remember, she said, quoting her feminist manifesto A 
Room of Ones Own, “fiction is like a spider’s web, attached ever so lightly 
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perhaps, but still attached to life at all four corners” (Woolf 41). Common- 
wealth of Letters is not fiction, of course, but Woolf advocates a suspicion 
of history’s truths about life as well. 

It is not Peter Kalliney’s fault that Virginia Woolf died in 1941 (as did 
James Joyce), or that New Zealander Katherine Mansfield died in 1923, 
or that Winifred Holtby (novelist and advocate for the unionization of 
South African workers) died in 1935. It is also not his fault that the Hog- 
arth Press, run by Leonard and Virginia Woolf, ceased operations in 1946. 
Dead or missing people (as Rhys was) have difficulty becoming mentors 
or finding protégés. Therefore, the fact that Woolf makes only a fleeting 
appearance in Commonwealth of Letters is neither surprising nor worthy 
of censure. Moreover, Kalliney includes chapters on Nancy Cunard and 
Jean Rhys, and Una Marson is featured in the photograph that graces the 
book jacket and provides visual evidence for Kalliney’s argument about 
collaboration and competition at the BBC. 

But apart from its efforts to include female authors, the study exhibits 
a reticence about gender at some key points. To begin with, that picture, 
taken at the BBC in 1942: Kalliney devotes several paragraphs to describ- 
ing the people in the picture as well as people who might have been in 
the picture. Marson, who was later to become the first producer for the 
BBC program Caribbean Voices, sits in the center, surrounded by George 
Orwell, T. S. Eliot, M. J. Tambimuttu, Mulk Raj Anand, and William Emp- 
son. Some names are familiar; others are recognizable as figures who have 
gained prominence as scholars discover new works by minority writers 
living in London during the 1920s and 1930s. (This phenomenon itself 
is evidence for Kalliney’s argument in Chapter Seven.) Kalliney describes 
those in the photo and mentions notable omissions like “Forster and GV 
Desani, author of All About H. Hatterr” (3). 

But Kalliney does not provide information about three people in the 
picture: two women, Venu Chitale and Nancy Barratt, and one man, BBC 
announcer Christopher Pemberton. Nancy Barratt has proven a challenge, 
but she is listed as Nancy Parratt in the version of the photograph in- 
cluded in D. J. Taylor’s biography of George Orwell.Venu Chitale was easy 
enough to find. She was Orwell’s assistant (Lahiri 57), and she contributed 
to Orwell’s edited volume Talking to India, a work Kalliney cites in the 
first footnote to this book. She also published a novel, In Transit (1950), 
now sitting on my desk. Why is there no mention of her contributions? 
Moreover, Una Marson was the BBC’s West Indies program director 
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and directed Caribbean Voices through the war. Although accounts of her 
departure from the BBC and subsequent withdrawal from the literary 
scene vary, she apparently felt isolated at the BBC, particularly after a 
three-month tour of the West Indies (Griffith 10). Her disappearance, akin 
to that of Rhys and perhaps also reminiscent of the experiences of Zora 
Neale Hurston and Nella Larson in the United States, suggests that the 
dynamics of collaboration and cooperation may be complicated by gender 
in ways that limit the applicability of Kalliney’s assessment of mid-century 
literary culture in England. 

This difficulty with gender also plays out at two later points in Com- 
monwealth of Letters, the readings of novels in Heinemann’s AWS and the 
chapter on Rhys. At the end of his chapter on the AWS, Kalliney studies 
several novels in the series to demonstrate the prominence of “the narra- 
tive of disillusionment” (216). This narrative “could satisfy a transatlantic 
audience . . . because of its commitment to a liberal education” (217), 
which appealed to defenders of English as a discipline. Yet in the course 
of these readings, Kalliney documents without comment several incidents 
in which political competition between men plays out on the bodies 
of women. In William Conton’s The African (1960), an “incurably racist 
fiancé” kills a woman who had a prior relationship with a black man, 
but the conflict is resolved when the protagonist exhibits mercy to the 
killer, “suggesting that the narrator can serve a new Africa best through 
spontaneous acts of conscience” (Kalliney 197). Chinua Achebe’s A Man 
of the People is resolved when “Odili gets his final revenge by winning the 
affections of Nanga’s fiancée, and more important, by narrating the novel” 
(Kalliney 202). In Tayeb Salih’s Season of Migration to the North (1969), male 
characters transact political relationships over the dead bodies of a white 
Englishwoman (murdered) and an African woman (murder-suicide after 
forced marriage) (Kalliney 206-207).The violence is problematic, but no 
less so than Kalliney’s smooth glosses over dehumanizing transactional 
symbolism. 

The chapter on Rhys similarly rushes over the role of gender. Kal- 
liney acknowledges that Rhys’s gender contributed to her isolation from, 

and competitiveness with, her West Indian fellow writers: her gender 
“exacerbated her feelings of difference” (230). Overall, though, Kalliney 
plays down the gender elements, citing Belinda Edmondson’s “succinct 
discussion of how gender difference influenced Rhys’s status as a West 
Indian writer” (284) rather than getting into the weeds. Such shorthand 
mars the chapter in comparison to the fine detail offered in previous ones. 
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For example, Kalliney speculates that Rhys was probably aware of new 
fiction by male West Indian novelists (238), a speculation that does not sit 
well with the care he takes to document—or even to state his inability to 
document—other parts of his argument. 

However, to do justice to Kalliney, his intent in “tracing how Rhys 
represents racial difference and political affiliations over the course of 
her long career” (219) is to resituate Wide Sargasso Sea in a 1960s literary 
culture already populated by successful West Indian writers. While his 
claim that the novel is “inspired by, and jealous of, the recent accomplish- 
ments of black, colonial writers” seems relatively narrow, such a viewpoint 
provides the basis for a number of novel observations about institutional 
culture, notably copyright and marketing, and about racial competition 
and collaboration. Kalliney also attends to Rhys’s short fiction, using “The 
Day They Burned the Books” to foreshadow the racial tensions that will 
eventually undermine racial cooperation “in the context of high culture” 
(221). Even more suggestive is Kalliney’s reading of “Let Them Call It 
Jazz,” in which Rhys depicts “a black artist in postwar London” (242) 
who loses artistic control of her work when metropolitan forces—in the 
form of a male jazz pianist—appropriate it. Kalliney focuses on the racial 
politics of Rhys voicing her own complaints about metropolitan usurpa- 
tion through a black female artist, but he could gain even more traction 
by refining his reading of intellectual property. He calls the narrator an 
“artist,” but the narrator does not claim ownership of “the Holloway 
song” —a title that implies joint ownership and perhaps folk origins—just 
that it is “for [her]” (Rhys 71). Kalliney invokes the importance of the folk 
in his chapter on the Leavises, and it seems there could be more said both 
on this point and on the role of the female artist—black or white—in a 
sexist metropolitan literary culture. 

This observation brings me back to Una Marson, who appears at the 
beginning of Commonwealth of Letters. Marson left the BBC in 1946 and 
died in 1965, one year before the publication of Wide Sargasso Sea. Her 
ghost tapped me on the shoulder too. Why, in this genealogy, does she 
not have a larger role? She was there, so why could she not stay? What 
was it about literary culture that made it likely that she would leave, or 
made her an unsuitable case study for the project Kalliney envisioned? 
Kalliney’s depiction of English literary institutions is largely—not en- 
tirely—androcentric, repeating a kind of truth that either racial or gender 
discrimination can be accounted for, but seldom both. It may be that 
accommodating such designs requires a more rhizomatic, rather than a 
more genealogical, approach. 
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In his chapter on Amos Tutuola, Kalliney describes a tendency among 

scholars to focus solely on restricted elements of one or two Tutuola texts, 
“overdeveloping” (158) them as a source of literary insight while ignoring 
the rest of the texts, not to mention the rest of Tutuola’s oeuvre. Kalliney 
sees this tendency as exemplifying an uncanny alignment between literary 
scholarship and “late colonial forms of economic development,” although 
again he stops short of denouncing its perpetrators: “I am not implying 
that all critics are ‘imperialist’ in wanting to exploit the overstretched re- 
sources of textual fragments or in suppressing the development of other 
textual alternatives. The text is not a political agent or an economic actor 
in whom critics ought to recognize motives or to whom they ought to 
accord political rights” (159). Yet texts function politically and they can 
have economic effects; they emerge in specific historical and political 
contexts that can give them—or attribute to them—weirdly agential 
qualities. Kalliney’s consideration of the African Writers Series is a case in 
point, and Rhys’s “The Day They Burned the Books” suggests something 
similar. It thus remains important to ask questions about why books get 
written in the way they do. 

Commonwealth of Letters clears a path for these questions to be asked. 

Kalliney’s research could sit in company with Leonard and Virginia Woolf: 
The Hogarth Press and the Networks of Modernism, edited by Helen South- 
worth (2010), particularly Anna Snaith’s essay, and Simone Murray’s Mixed 
Media: Feminist Presses and Publishing Politics (2004) to suggest additional 
projects in literary culture. Another set of interlocutors for Kalliney’s book 
might include Jane Marcus’s Hearts of Darkness (2004), Phyllis Lassner’s 
Colonial Strangers (2004), and Lizabeth Paravisini-Gebert’s edition of 
Phyllis Shand Allfrey’s The Orchid House (1953; 1996). Kalliney himself 
cites Edmondson’s Making Men (1999) as an important precursor, as well 
as studies by Mary Lou Emery, Allison Donnell, and Leah Reade Rosen- 
berg. In terms of extant work on the BBC, Kalliney’s work provides a 
counterweight to Thomas Hajkowski’s The BBC and National Identity in 
Britain, 1922-1953 (2010), which focuses on Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Commonwealth of Letters also shows how thoroughly modernist studies 
has engaged twentieth-century media: thirty years ago, Asa Briggs could 
publish The BBC: The First Fifty Years (1985) without index listings for 
Henry Swanzy, Caribbean Voices, or Una Marson. Studies like Kalliney’s 
help make those omissions seem impossible now. 
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Fictions of Fact and Value: The Erasure of Logical 
Positivism in American Literature 1945-1975 
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Michael LeMahieu’s first book both makes the case and develops a 
method for reading postwar US fiction’s philosophical logic in terms of 
its immediate academic milieu, rather than through lenses imposed by 
later critics and theorists. Tracing literary responses to logical positivism’s 
precedence in mid-century US philosophical culture, LeMahieu demon- 
strates this positivism’s determining but curiously disavowed role in the 
rhetoric of the era’s university-centric fiction, from Flannery O’Connor’s 
“Good Country People” (1955) to a swan song in Don DeLillo’s End 
Zone (1972). Dense with both archival research and philosophical exegesis, 
LeMahieu’s project is narrowly conceived in all the best and some of the 
less appealing senses of the term. An unnecessary reticence about its in- 
tended range of implication leaves the book open to substantial quibbles, 
but at its core stand, unquibblably, a revisionary history of philosophical 
circulation and authorial inspiration, a fresh genealogy of the postmodern, 
and an exemplification of a method. 
Postmodern theory’s autobiography—a “narrative of progress” about 
its triumph over a still unrevised caricature of “positivism as an ahis- 
torical, universal idea that can show up anywhere at any time but will 
always be rejected easily and uniformly” (16)—has, LeMahieu suggests, 
given us a distorted and badly taxonomized sense of the postwar literary 
landscape. Treating logical positivism’s absolute separation of facts from 
values as “the central moral question of the period,” he reads his fictions 
“not [as] a simple rejection of logical positivism but instead a sustained 
aesthetic response to its doctrines” (96). He thus revises “logical positiv- 
ism’s ahistorical afterlife in literary studies” (17) through historical ac- 
counts both of postwar fiction’s uneasy, non-uniform engagement with 
the fact/value distinction, and of the way in which that fiction came to 
be so consistently read in relation to a “concept of postmodernism . . . 
premised on not knowing, and thus not owning, its debt to logical posi- 
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tivism.” Foregrounding postmodernism’s and logical positivism’s mutually 
repressed but clearly “shared emphasis on the contingencies of value and 
the constructions of fact,’ LeMahieu highlights not just the opposition’s 
tendentious origins, but also its far-reaching effects on literary history. 

From these revisions, new taxonomical possibilities arise, among them 
that we might treat works that pursue the separation of fact and value 
as philosophically “modern” and thus apply “postmodern” to works that 
foreground the project of morally and aesthetically reconciling the two 
terms. LeMahieu frames his four central authors—O’Connor, John Barth, 
Saul Bellow, and Thomas Pynchon, usually read as partisans in opposed 
camps of tradition and experiment—as each differently but definitely 
postmodern, “major writers responding to one of the most pressing 
philosophical and aesthetic problems of the period” (153). 

Fictions of Fact and Value thus unites two channels in current literary 
scholarship. On one hand it’s a peer of books like Lisi Schoenbach’s Prag- 
matic Modernism and Robert Chodat’s Worldly Acts and Sentient Things—or 
in related registers recent work by Amy Hungerford on religion or Steven 
Meyer on science—which have attempted to make twentieth-century 
space for the sort of investigation of US literature’s interactions with 
US philosophy that has long been standard in work on the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, LeMahieu challenges postmodernism’s pu- 
tative ahistoricity in the manner of less specifically philosophical books 
by Daniel Grausam (on the looming nuclear threat), Marianne DeKoven 
(on the popularization of political radicalism), and Steven Belletto (on 
international relations and the game-theoretical refiguration of chance). 
The eight-year span of Fictions of Fact and Value’s four central works pin- 
points a precise moment of cultural intersection, which the book then 
addresses at the methodological intersection of philosophical elaboration 
and historicist revision. 

LeMahieu argues not only that his authors engaged with logical 
positivism, but that they shared a curious disavowal of doing so: theirs 
is “a genealogy that is often erased in the very texts where it registers 
and disowned by the very authors it includes” (6). This is the “erasure” 
of his title, and examining it demands a method that, “unlike many 
philosophical approaches to literature, combines theoretical and archi- 
val methods.” Recovering the overt engagement recorded in drafts and 
notes makes the published fictions’ philosophical origins legible, “woven 
in the fabric and hidden in plain sight” (5). LeMahieu thus more often 
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finds his “emblem|s]” (121, 156) in the archives than in the published fic- 
tion—for instance in the Bellow draft in which a character tells his wife 
“no more logical positivism for me” (qtd. in LeMahieu 122). LeMahieu 
provides a nearly full-page reproduction of the relevant page, which 
Bellow cancelled under a single cross; this reproduction of an erasure of 
a renunciation neatly emblematizes Fictions of Fact and Value’s own trac- 
ing of philosophical influence, aesthetic response, and strangely covered 
tracks. Correspondingly, the era ends once such erasures can themselves 
be represented in the published fictions: as End Zone closes, a student 
sees wall-space where he imagines a poster of Wittgenstein used to hang, 
and in LeMahieu’s neat reading, this “perspicuously captures both the 
pervasiveness of logical positivism’s influence and the abruptness of its 
obsolescence: a once iconic philosophy now reduced to tape remnants” 
(15). 

To so deliberately row from the archival to the aesthetic also requires 
LeMahieu to develop a task-specific form of literary reading, elaborated in 
his first chapter through an account of the “negative” structural rhetoric 
of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus. Against the scientistic caricature of the Tracta- 
tus circulated by early objectors like Adorno and perpetuated by logical 
positivism’s Anglo-American popularizers, LeMahieu offers a technical 
and rhetorical account of how “the relationship between the positive 
and speculative propositions in the Tiactatus constitutes a dialectic of fact 
and value, one that the text ultimately ‘suspends? in Adorno’s sense of 
that term” (36). In this reading, Wittgenstein ultimately indicates value’s 
immanence by leaving it unwritten. Through his four subsequent chap- 
ters, LeMahieu isomorphically applies this logic to the way that, as the 
era’s authors erased the obvious signs of their engagement with logical 
positivism from the surface of their texts, Wittgenstein himself became a 
form-organizingly absent presence in their fictions. 

LeMahieu’s account of “Good Country People” uses O’Connor’s let- 
ters to show how she, like Wittgenstein, tried to convey the “feeling” of 
immanent values by creating worlds in which only the facts are writable: 
she “warns writers motivated by religious considerations against enshrining 
‘the mystery without the fact” and “insists, often belligerently, on depicting 
the world that is the case, but she does so with an eye to revealing what is 
absent or negated in that world” (53). For this Wittgensteinian O'Connor, 
“to supply the positive content that [she] withholds is to contradict her 
negative aesthetic” (85). That withheld content—especially grace, the fic- 
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tion’s unwritable moral and conceptual center—is, like value in Wittgen- 
stein, not a blank to be filled or an abjectly separate realm but a factual 
and effectual absence. 

In his next chapter, LeMahieu translates the extensive philosophi- 
cal debates contained in Barth’s The End of the Road into the terms of 
an underlying preoccupation with the fact/value distinction. Taking the 
novel’s action as a pessimistic exemplification of the dominant philoso- 
phy’s limitations, LeMahieu charts how “Barth exhausts the logic of logi- 
cal positivism, stretching it to its reductio ad absurdum in order to reveal 
what he, like O’Connor, considers its pernicious ethical consequences” 
(100). LeMahieu suggests that this silence-reaching critique fails—due to 
the novel’s realist commitment to the very fact-presenting capacities of 
the normative language that it wants to show is exhausted—to achieve 
anything like Wittgenstein’s value-enshrining redemption of silence. The 
End of the Road thus becomes the point from which Barth’s subsequent 
manifesto “The Literature of Exhaustion” embarks, rejecting realist form 
along with the conception of fact-contingent value that the earlier novel 
took seriously enough to try to exhaust. 

LeMahieu delves deeper into the archives to trace the composition 
history of Bellow’s thinly disguised sketch, in “Zetland: By a Character 
Witness,” of “his childhood friend, intellectual companion, and literary 
rival Isaac Rosenfeld” (118). Setting the story in the context of Bellow’s 
own academic and artistic education, LeMahieu frames “Zetland” as the 
point at which Bellow’s career locked into the “attempt to pick up what 
positivism leaves behind: literature’s claim to what Rosenfeld described 
as ‘that nonpropositional, vague, metaphysical anguish which is nonsense 
technically, yet morally often the watershed of sanity.” 

The book ends with an examination of the late revisions to the 
chapter of Thomas Pynchon’s V in which a scientist tracks atmospheric 
patterns that, on decoding, spell out the first proposition of the Tractatus. 
The archive reveals that Pynchon originally gave logical-positivist talk to 
his characters rather than to the ether, cutting lengthy conversations on 
the topic from the chapter’s published version. LeMahieu thus establishes 
that “Pynchon’s postmodern coupling of science and fiction emerges out 
ofa sustained engagement with what the narrator, in an earlier draft of K, 
describes as ‘the dilemma of the scientist or positivist in today’s decadent 
world’” (155), a revelation that grounds a fresh take on the ethical and 
political logic of Pynchon’s career-long engagement with the rationalizing 
excesses of modernity. 
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As these brief summaries show, LeMahieu’s structured synthesis of 
historicism, philosophy and close-reading—starting with the archive to 
demonstrate the presence of an erasure, whose logic then grounds a read- 
ing with wider implications—is flexible enough to distinguish as well as 
connect the texts under discussion. It is, in this sense, a viable methodol- 
ogy. Even so, the relation between the archive, the concept of erasure, and 
the mode of negative reading isn’t the same in each chapter. As a rule, 
these terms generate stronger and more widely applicable readings the 
more clearly the erasure each chapter traces is ratified by the archive. 

On this basis, the Barth chapter stands out as a weak link. Treating a 

novel so overtly composed of philosophical discussion without delving 
into the archive, LeMahieu leaves himself little room to do more than 
translate that discussion into logical positivist terms. Emphasizing “The 
Literature of Exhaustion’”’s opening repudiation of realism, rather than 
the positive case it goes on to make for recuperating old styles, LeMahieu 
fails to address The End of The Road’s reflexive modulations of style, or 
the way in which these suggest that the narrator Jacob Horner’s event- 
saturating nihilism follows from his retrospective knowledge of his value- 
laden role in the facts he recounts. Taking Horner at his motive-denying 
word, treating his philosophical musings as the novel’s own critique, 
LeMahieu misses the possibility that Barth characterized Horner's resort 
to value-scepticism precisely as an evasion of moral responsibility, thus 
pointing beyond Horner's tendentious “exhaustion” to an implied moral 
judgment of his evasion as evidence of potentially unexhausted values. In 
this chapter, then, LeMahieu’s departure from archival methods hinders 
his usually astute separation of philosophical implications from paraphrases 
of philosophical content. 

If the exhaustively exegetical Barth chapter results in the only 
unconvincing reading in the book, the Bellow chapter that follows 
showcases LeMahieu at his best. The tracing of the gradual erasure of 
logical-positivist inspiration through the various drafts of “Zetland” puts 
this little-studied “sketch” convincingly at the philosophical heart of Bel- 
low’s career: its efforts to treat values as factual in the face of a world that 
offers no obvious warrant account equally for the secular mysticism of 
Henderson the Rain King and the turn to irascible conservatism in Mr Sam- 
miler’: Planet. LeMahieu goes further, finding parallels with Wittgenstein in 
Bellow’s treatment of death as a silence/language/feeling nexus, reveal- 
ing in passing that Bellow’s famously reductive, philosophically illiterate 
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female characters were not just a matter of negligence but a concerted 
construction mappable through the drafts, and reaching beyond Bellow 
to briefly limn logical positivism’s role in the development of theories of 
fictional reference in the period. Here, his method proves just how much 
generalizing weight it can bear. 

Its the Pynchon chapter, though, that stands as the clearest emblem, 
to use LeMahieu’s term, of the book’s achievements and shortcomings. Its 
archival revelations ramify impressively: establishing just how overt logical 
positivism’s role was in the original draft, LeMahieu elaborates patterns 
barely acknowledged in the large body of existing Pynchon criticism. 
He gives the novel’s recursive interrogation of the concept of “love” a 
foundation in logical positivism’s attempts to write off swathes of human 
experience as meaningless because they are “merely” emotive, and along 
these lines recontextualizes the role of the ineffable in Pynchonian ethics. 
More fundamentally, he offers one of the more substantive expansions of 
the logic of “world” in Pynchon since Brian McHale’s now-axiomiatic ac- 
count of postmodern ontological indeterminacy. Treating Pynchon’s many 
“beyonds” as realms in which the values displaced by a positivist world 
might still inhere, he revises McHale’s notion that postmodern fiction’s 
proliferating worlds are necessarily unhierarchized in relation to fact. As 
in the Bellow chapter, then, LeMahieu here develops an archival kernel 
into a convincing account of a novelist’s career-long preoccupations. The 
problem is that with these insights the book abruptly ends. 

With only the briefest of speculations on why Pynchon might have 
cut the logical positivism material, and an even briefer survey of the fact/ 
value question’s contemporary literary survival, the book closes. This re- 
minds us that, while LeMahieu’s historical and author-specific claims are 
rigorously documented, his treatment of their implications is sporadic, 
even reticent. Sometimes this is symptomatic of, and sometimes it exacer- 
bates, the limitations of his narrow focus. Throughout, two claims remain 
unclear: first, whether his texts represent logical positivism’s impact on 
the whole field, or just a subset, of American literature; second, whether 
logical positivism was a major factor in these texts’ development, or the 
major factor. This leaves the whole project open to criticism in ways that 
more explicit acknowledgement of its limits might have foreclosed. 

Of these, the most significant—bearing more directly on LeMahieu’s 
claims than other equally conspicuous limits of demographic diversity— 
is the fact that all these fictions either orbit university settings or star 
PhD-holders and scientists. The secondary cast of fiction-makers who 
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flesh out the chapters—William Gass, Ronald Sukenick, Iris Murdoch, 
Mary McCarthy, Walker Percy—only compound this issue. Even were 
LeMahieu to acknowledge that this is only a subset of his titular era’s 
American literature, the question would still remain as to how its insti- 
tutional strictures channelled its forms and ideas. That logical positivism 
“did not sponsor didactic fictions so much as provoke aesthetic responses” 
(20) doesn’t mean that its political and institutional sponsorship had no 
bearing on the shape of those responses. Brief references to scholarship 
on the era’s university context—for example, to John McCumber’s work 
on politically driven funding constraints on philosophical research, or to 
Mark McGurl on O’Connor and the MFA system—don’t go far enough 
toward addressing this question. From McGurl to Hungerford to Steven 
Schryer, recent sociologically-inflected work on postwar US fiction’s 
institutional contexts offers resources that could complement and refine 
the philosophical and historicizing approaches from which LeMahieu 
exclusively draws his coordinates. Scholars in that sociological line of 
work, though, will find great raw material here. 

Similar issues arise from the Wittgenstein-centrism of LeMahieu’s 
version of logical positivism. Since so much of LeMahieu’s contextual- 
izing of Wittgenstein’s philosophical reception comes through European 
figures like Adorno and Murdoch, it’s never quite clear how this recep- 
tion migrated to US philosophy or literature. LeMahieu’s dealings with 
US logical positivists are perfunctory. The revelation that “Zetland” was 
originally titled “Zetland and Quine,” for example, gets no further gloss 
than that the relevant Quine is the one whose initials were WVO. It’s 
surely pertinent that Quine’s “Two Dogmas of Empiricism” (which Le- 
Mahieu does briefly cite in his chapter on Barth) was the highest-profile 
early counter-positivist challenge to emerge from within Anglo-American 
philosophy. But beyond Wittgenstein LeMahieu is reluctant to venture, 
leaving it unclear whether the US logical positivists with whom his au- 
thors actually shared university turf were ever inscribed enough in their 
colleagues’ fiction to get erased—let alone how, why, and how differently 
to Wittgenstein. 

The other flaw of range is LeMahieu’s tendency to focus on logi- 
cal positivism in analytical isolation even after acknowledging the many 
philosophical registers in a given text. His introduction approvingly 
quotes a review of End Zone to the effect that “each of the characters 
speaks a jargon that mocks its origins, a reduction to the absurd of what 


once passed for thought” (qtd. in LeMaheiu 7), but no jargon beyond 
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that of logical positivism subsequently gets addressed. The Barth chapter 
convincingly frames the fact/value distinction as the conceptual bedrock 
underlying The End of the Road’s more overt references to Kierkegaard, 
Sartre, pragmatism, and the Greeks. Elsewhere, though, LeMahieu’s focus 
on logical positivism as a master key, rather than as part of an interacting 
philosophical array, leads to moments that can remind one of Pynchon’s 
monomaniacal Stencil: the suggestion that we should add “value” to the 
many things that the elusive “V”? might stand for, for example, or the 
claim that the centrality of “show don’t tell” to pedagogy in the MFA 
programs for which O’Connor blazed a trail is best understood in terms 
of Wittgenstein’s distinction between showing and saying. 

On all these fronts, LeMahieu’s reluctance to extend his argument’s 
implications beyond the home-turf of PhD fiction seems a missed oppor- 
tunity. Could we find evidence of logical positivism’s influence, however 
differently transmuted and erased, in further-flung but still philosophi- 
cally coherent genres of the period, like black expatriate existentialism, 
socialist realism, the Beat movement, or the whole generation of poets 
Charles Altieri saw cohering around the fact/value question in the early 
1970s? (LeMahieu never quite clarifies whether or why fiction’s engage- 
ment with logical positivism was generically distinct.) It seems plausible, 
but LeMahieu’s method is so finely tuned to the particular group of 
university-centric authors he addresses, his account of the philosophy so 
beholden to one philosopher, his consequence-tracing so narrowly trained 
on the concept of postmodernism, that we must await the work of future 
scholars in order to find out. 

Yet the fact that so many questions about the scope and implication 
of LeMahieu’s argument remain is itself a testimony to the rigor and 
significance of its core. Whereas Chodat—whose account of “agency™’s 
parallel conceptual developments in mid-century Anglophone philosophy 
and literature is probably Fictions of Fact and Value’s nearest predecessor— 
deliberately downplays the question of documented influence in order to 
trace an almost century-long literary-philosophical zeitgeist, LeMahieu’s 
archives of direct influence bestow precision on his readings and force on 
his revisions by their very concentration. That his approach so comple- 
ments Chodat’s helps clinch their shared claim: that insofar as literary 
study has accepted the continental/analytic philosophical distinction 
and enthusiastically picked a side, it has wilfully blinded itself to much of 
what’s going on in twentieth-century US fiction. As archival material on 
this generation of authors becomes increasingly accessible, LeMahieu’s 
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method should take on an exemplary role. This is philosophical literary 
study done well, and done well about a philosophy long caricatured as 
inimical to literary experience. 

LeMahieu notes that “logical positivism never spawned a cultural 
style; to the contrary, it seemed to lack all style” (2). His diligently unfash- 
ionable work calls to mind Schoenbach’s recuperation of the philosophi- 
cal centrality of “habit” to modernist fiction’s methods and imperatives, 
against the attractive but long institutionally defanged preoccupation with 
aesthetic “shock.” Putting a glamorless philosophy convincingly at the 
heart of twentieth-century literature, Fictions of Fact and Value significantly 
advances our understanding of what the more insistently hip claims of 
conventionally postmodern theory and criticism have obscured. Though 

the book doesn’t always provide them with clear signposts, anyone work- 

ing on intellectual history and conceptual implication across the whole 
range of postwar fiction should be building on its revisions for the fore- | 
seeable future. 
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When man truly approaches the Other he is uprooted 
from history. 
— Levinas, Totality and Infinity 


lE bone fleetingly, various incarnations of Vladimir Nabokov 
materialize within the four segments of W. G. Sebald’s hybrid 1992 work, 
The Emigrants (Die Ausgewanderten).To begin with some details: Nabokov 
appears photographically in the Henry Selwyn section of The Emigrants 
(Figure 1) in which Dr. Selwyn presides over a showing of glass slides, an 
activity which itself echoes a chapter in Nabokov’s Speak, Memory (1967); 
when Lucy Landau first meets Paul Bereyter, she “had been reading” 
precisely “Nabokov’s autobiography” (43); Ambros Adelwarth, following 
his self-incarceration in an Ithaca, New York sanatorium (a city where 
Nabokov once lived), is preoccupied with the apparition of “the butter- 
fly man” (a title Nabokov might bear) who acquires for him a totemic 
significance; Max Ferber recalls being restrained from a self-destructive 
impulse on the Swiss peak Grammont by a man “carrying a large white 
gauze butterfly net” who becomes the subject of his agonized, unfinished 
painting, “Man with a Butterfly Net” (173-74); finally, embedded in the 
diary of Ferber’s mother, Luisa Lanzberg, is her recollection of “a boy of 
about ten who had been chasing butterflies” during a youthful encounter, 
whom she retrospectively characterizes as “a messenger of joy” (214).! 
Nabokov is named only once (in connection with the photograph, which 
is ambiguously designated), and after that, the apparitional “butterfly man” 
is never directly identified. The purposes of these individual moments 
are not immediately legible, nor are these appearances suggestive of any 
obvious cumulative or retrospective understanding. What, then, do these 
details mean? 
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Figure 1: W. G. Sebald, The Emigrants (16) 


While a number of critics have explored dimensions of this ques- 
tion, I'd prefer to locate those dimensions in a broader synthesizing and 
philosophical framework. Sebald’s inclusion of Nabokov as a sequence of 
textual details, I would suggest, is more than just a clever homage to Speak, 
Memory, the work which, in its fusion of autobiographical and fictional 
elements, its incorporation of photographs, its obsession with exile and 
memory, and its prefiguring of such episodes as the showing of glass slides, 
undoubtedly exerted an enormous imaginative and formal influence on 
The Emigrants? Nor is it enough to presume that Nabokov’s textual intru- 
sions are primarily meant to destabilize the realist dimensions of the text 
in favor of more postmodern, constructed understandings of subjectivity 
and history—though, to be sure, these should be counted among their 
narrative effects. Certainly of some importance is the way that Nabokov 
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is chiefly incarnated indirectly as “the Butterfly Man” or “Man with a 
Butterfly Net,’ language which reminds us of his lifelong obsession with 
lepidoptera at the same time that it exploits the butterfly’ numerous 
resonances for Sebald’s text: from the evocation of the processes of meta- 
morphosis and migration that speak to questions of émigré subjectivity;* 
to the capture and preservation of the fleeting, which corresponds to The 
Emigrants’s obsessive quest to see and to know the past; to a refiguration 
of the medium of photegraphy, the butterfly’s linkage to which is made 
most conspicuously in Speak, Memory through an emphasis on the but- 
terfly’s mimetic powers, and through the ways the butterfly’; metamorphic 
form residually preserves, like photography, both spatial immediacy and 
temporal anteriority, as Barthes describes it in Camera Lucida. 

But Sebald’s engagement with Nabokov is still more profound than 
this inventory of connections would suggest. To begin with, The Emigrants 
fundamentally revises the career of the detail in Nabokov’s Speak, Memory, 
and its complex relations to ideas of totality—that state, associated with 
coherence, primal unity, wholeness, order, harmony, plenitude, and com- 
munity, that is, as Martin Jay articulates it, typically opposed to alienation, 
fragmentation, disorder, conflict, contradiction, atomization, and estrange- 
ment (21). The figure of Nabokov, translated into what we might call 
the migratory detail, remains a strange émigré in Sebald’s textual and 
imagistic world who, like the other figures who populate The Emigrants, 
is forever departing from his native narrative soil—here, Nabokov’s own 
Speak, Memory predominantly—while never achieving seamless textual 
integration into Sebald’s text. Instead, his migration to The Emigrants leads 
to an interrogation of the relations between part and whole, self and other, 
detail and totality, the effects of which deepen the forces of anachronism 
in the novel (a phenomenon not incidentally connected to photography, 
as well as to the temporal divisions integral to photography’s predominant 
affect, nostalgia). 

Nabokov’s textual and imagistic migration into The Emigrants revises 
not only the meanings and functions of the detail, I argue furthermore, 
but also those of the memorial site (Pierre Nora’s lieux de mémoire); and 
his presence conscripts the reader into those self-other relations whose 
internal disjunctions have been so suggestively described by Emmanuel 
Levinas in Totality and Infinity (1961), relations acquiring an escalating 
ethical force in Sebald’s novel. The spectrum of disjunctions that Sebald 
contrives—from the detail and memorial site to selfother relations—has a 
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broader, epistemological aim: to give voice to revisionist forms of histori- 
cal narrative and private memory that collaboratively undo a reductionist 
and totalizing historiography. For Sebald, such totalizing historiographic 
methods have rendered invisible or unspeakable a wide swath of subjects, 
events, and experiences that remain crucial to an understanding of the 
traumatic dislocations of the two World Wars, in Europe and beyond. 
In place of this reductionism and totalization, The Emigrants strives to 
bring to visibility the very momentary, migratory being of those forms 
of otherness routinely elided by that historiographic lens. 

I begin in Part I by focusing on the smallest order of part-whole 
relations as they are incarnated in Nabokov’s and Sebald’s divergent rep- 
resentations of the detail before refocusing, in Part II, on a larger order 
of those relations constituted through what Pierre Nora has called les 
lieux de mémoire—sites of memory—and the historical and memorial net- 
works they potentially conjure. Whereas Nabokov, I argue, employs the 
detail in Speak, Memory nostalgically to evoke organic totalities, Sebald’s 
The Emigrants unceremoniously shatters a series of totalities in turn: 
the type of detail-as-totality that metonymically stands for wholeness, 
which it deconstructs and disperses; the memorial site, which the novel 
reorients from public to private space and renders in newly untraceable, 
reconfigurable networks; self-other relations, the internal discordances 
of which it highlights (in a seeming paradox) in the service of ethical 
relations; and the historiographic imagination broadly, the totalizing 
tendencies of which it strives to revise by restoring to its reductionist 
vision the invisibility it otherwise elides. Finally, The Emigrants fractures 
the photographic image, including the one through which Nabokov is 
most directly incarnated in the novel, seeking to multiply and dialecticize 
its formal and substantive meanings. At stake in each of these instances is 
not simply an epistemology that finds nearly all categories of knowledge 
suspect, though certainly the novel strives to recover and reconceive the 
substance of the arbitrarily designated members of such categories outside 

of conventional structures of intellectual containment. Fundamentally 
at stake, beyond any formalist or procedural goals, is the formulation 
of an ethics intent on articulating the conditions through which we 
may come to see and know historical others—an ethics with profound 
implications for Sebald’s vision of historiography. I turn to Emmanuel 
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Levinas’s description of the terms through which we can approach and 
possibly glimpse otherness as a fruitful model for understanding Sebald’s 
representation of such encounters with previously invisible historical 
subjects and sites. From a Levinasian perspective, too, we may begin to 
conceive of the varied uses Sebald makes of Nabokov in the novel as an 
exemplary encounter with such historical otherness—an encounter whose 
flickering ephemerality emblematizes the larger problematic of knowing 
and instrumentalizing the past. 


Optical miniatures 


Despite the standard poststructuralist privileging of the particular over 
the general waged through a theoretical critique of totalizing meta- 
narratives, the detail, as Naomi Schor has taught us, historically has 
been viewed with suspicion in the West, having been charged with the 
“dismantling of Idealist metaphysics” (3) through its perceived defor- 
mations of so-called “universal” knowledge. But there are really “two 
religions or two cultures of the ‘detail?” as Derrida has characterized 
them, two “techniques or systems of knowledge” (Right 125) through 
which Nabokov and Sebald are dialectically wedded. The first, which I 
associate here with Nabokov, “becomes adept at enlarging or magnify- 
ing the minute and discrete element” from which “it becomes possible,” _ 
Derrida explains, “to idealize it, to dematerialize or spiritualize it, to 
charge it with significance.” In this synecdochal model we find the de- 
tail reimagined as totality, a reimagination that, I should note, revises the 
detail’s intermittent historical associations with triviality, ornament, and 
decadent excess—qualities that may be presumed to compromise both 
the imagination and perspective. That the optical effects of “enlargement” 
and “magnification” which Derrida cites inevitably evoke photographic 
technologies should occasion little surprise, since photography has often 
been heralded as the art of the detail. But these optical enhancements 
lead not to a more intimate empirical knowledge—details of the detail, 
if you will—but to the detail’s apotheosis out of its concrete materiality 
into other dimensions (a trajectory which may recall Barthes’s spiritual- 
ization of the detail through the punctum). Alternatively, in the second 
model, best exemplified, I suggest, in Sebald, the detail may give rise 
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to what Derrida calls a “process of fragmentation [faire pièce]? of “abys- 
sal synecdoches” that “never deliver the whole” but “leave only traces” 
(125-26). Whereas the first model is able to deliver knowledge precisely 
by dematerializing its object, the second model, or what we might call 
the detail-as-fragment, insists upon the partial character of knowledge—in 
the sense both of its incompleteness and situatedness. The very proxim- 
ity of the detail-as-fragment to the concrete, material object necessarily 
compromises its perspective of wholeness. 

Of the many instances of the detail-as-totality in Speak, Memory, let 
me focus on just a few exemplary cases, each of which tellingly highlights 
optical effects. Of the ruby and diamond ring worn by his mother, Nabo- 
kov writes, “within the limpid facets ... had I been a better crystal-gazer, | 
might have seen a room, people, lights, trees in the rain—a whole period 
of émigré life for which that ring was to pay” (81); of a meerschaum 
penholder, he writes, it had “a tiny peephole of crystal” through which “a 
miraculous photographic view of the bay ... could be seen inside” (151). 
These details project worlds through a kind of imaginative optics that 
recalls Bakhtin’s chronotope—a concept of “time-spaces”’ (84) that insists 
on the inseparability of temporal and spatial realms. That the detail-as- 
totality is a passport to alternative spatio-temporal locations is reiterated 
in Nabokov’s description of a particularly memorable sunset which “had 
the peculiar neatness of something seen through the wrong end of a 
telescope. There it lay in wait, a family of serene clouds in miniature ... 
remote but perfect in every detail ... my marvelous tomorrow ready to 
be delivered to me” (213). Whether facilitated by jewel or crystal peephole 
or inverted telescope, Nabokov’s imaginative optics serve as time-transport 
devices that lead to new mnemonic connections. The detail-as-totality 
emerges therefore as affectively rather than materially metonymic—an ele- 
ment of the migratory imagination which, light and transportable as the 
traveling bag that accompanied Nabokov’s mother through thirty years of 

displacements (143), enables a unique continuity across disparate textual 
landscapes. 

The photographic equivalent to such moments is the putatively un- 

posed 1929 image of Nabokov taken by his wife, Vera, which captures him 
writing at a table in a hotel room surrounded by an array of significant 


objects (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2: Nabokov, Speak, Memory (257) 


Nabokov provides extended commentary on this photograph, whose 
numerous details—the novel he is writing, the identity of the hotel, the 
chessboard-patterned tablecloth, his brand of cigarettes (Gauloises), the 
presence of family photographs, the history of his penholder, and the 
barely visible moth setting boards—Nabokov revisits in turn, conclud- 
ing that “seldom does a casual snapshot compendiate a life so precisely” 
(256a). Although at first glance the photograph seems to operate differ- 
ently than the detail-as-totality because it brings together so many details 
so concretely, if we understand the photograph itself as a single image 
focalized (like the jewel, crystal, and telescope) through optics, then its ar- 
ray of individual details, derived from many different moments and places 
in Nabokov’s history, once again combines to incarnate a (lost) world or 
chronotope charged with spiritual rather than material significance. 
Nabokov’s practice in these instances should be distinguished from 
the mise en abyme, a miniature replica of a text embedded in the text, since 
the world the detail-as-totality incarnates exceeds the mise en abyme’s 
fractal or reiterative logic through the will to “idealize,” “dematerialize,” 
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and “spiritualize.” Propelled, to use Nabokov’s words, by a “syncopal kick” 
(250), the detail-as-totality aspires, in other words, to overleap the real to 
reach imaginative locations within and beyond the text. This aspiration 
raises questions about the detail’s capacity, in text and in image, to project 
an otherwise lost totality—be it the unified version of self that autobiog- 
raphy conventionally conjures, the Russia of Nabokov’s childhood before 
its Soviet reinvention, or a sense of history as seamlessly continuous rather 
than subject to the traumatic ruptures in which “every synthesis is the 
thesis of the next series” (275) as Nabokov puts it, invoking Hegel. Ar- 
guably, genuine totality occurs only in the details—and in their aesthetic 
disposition—making of those details so many imaginative resolutions of 
otherwise irresolvable subjective, national, and historical fractures. 

The detail should also be distinguished from the fragment—the 
former, a consequence of focalization and perspective, the latter, a conse- 
quence of incompleteness or rupture—although the two are closely allied 
in Speak, Memory. Such an alliance, Schor recalls, is proposed in Hegel's or- 
ganicist theory, according to which “there exists a relationship of ‘double 
synecdoche’ . .. between detail and fragment. . . .To the extent that both 
are distinct parts referring to the same totality, they are equivalent. At the 
same time, however, detail and fragment are in a hierarchical relation- 
ship, because it is the equal distribution and high density of purposeful 
details that insures the [fragment’s] integrity” (28). We can see both the 
affiliation and hierarchical ordering of detail and fragment in the final 
pages of Speak, Memory, where Nabokov describes his son’s discovery of 
one of those “slightly convex chips of majolica ware ... whose border of 
scrollwork fitted exactly, and continued, the pattern of a fragment I had 
found in 1903 on the same shore, and that the two tallied with a third my 
mother had found ...and with a fourth piece .. . that had been found by 
her mother” (308). It’s the detail of the scrollwork border that allows the 
majolica shards to be fitted together across time and space, and to create 
a cross-generational totality. 

Nabokov has written a commentary on how his details function, 
which helps illuminate more sharply a point of Sebald’s intersection with 
and a departure from Nabokov’s detail-as-totality in Speak, Memory. Pub- 
lished for the first time only in 1999, chapter sixteen of Speak, Memory 
features Nabokov posing as a reviewer of his autobiography, and the 
chapter makes clear not only how deliberate were his engagements with 
ideas of totality, but how intimately they inform the largest aesthetic 
dimensions of the text.’ The reviewer obligingly explains: 
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Thus, toward the end of the book, the theme of mimicry, of 

the “cryptic disguise” studied by Nabokov in his entomologi- 
cal pursuits, comes to a punctual rendezvous with the “riddle” 
theme, with the camouflaged solution of a chess problem, with 
the piecing together of a design on bits of broken pottery, and 
with a picture puzzle wherein the eye makes out the contours of 
a new country. To the same point of convergence other thematic 
lines arrive in haste, as if consciously yearning for the blissful 
anastomosis provided jointly by art and fate ...and merge, at a 
most satisfying rond point, with the many garden paths and park 
walks and forest trails meandering through the book. (250) 


é 


The image of the “rond point” recalls a variety of spherical and recursive 
forms through which Nabokov incarnates the detail-as-totality in Speak, 
Memory. But his fullest articulation of totality here comes through the 
conceptual integration of the sphere with the network, via “the blissful 
anastomosis provided jointly by art and fate.” It’s worth dwelling a mo- 
ment further on the term “anastomosis,” which describes the intercon- 
nection between parts of a branching system. The branching themes of 
Speak, Memory converge upon its rond point just as the branching veins of 
the body’s circulatory system converge upon the heart; it’s a system, that 
is, with a center—suggesting the significance of the sphere as a privileged 
image, but also the ways it exceeds its local meanings to become a kind 
of master image. As this Derridean formulation implies, the presence of a 
center operates as a certain guarantor of meaning, imposing order upon 
migratory bodies, texts (such as those from Nabokov’s father’s library that 
circulate from place to place [182]), and meanings.” 

If Nabokov’s anastomosis is best conceived through the centralized 
networks of the body, Sebald’s network in The Emigrants is figured as rail- 
way tracks, a centerless system whose borders and limits are fundamentally 
unknowable. To be sure, a Nabokovian idea of circulation may facilitate 
our conceptual passage from one text to another, but we must abandon 
Speak, Memory’s fundamentally organic understanding of the network (as- 
sociated with spheres and garden paths) to grasp Sebald’s railway, which 
remains emphatically mechanical, and retains all the dark meanings that 
accrue to that technology in post-Auschwitz Europe. The Emigrants is 
relentlessly crisscrossed in space and time by trains and their lengths of 
segmented track, which trace routes from the Lithuania of 1899 to the 
America of the 1970s in dozens of complexly intersecting passages. Sebald’s 
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ending of the Paul Bereyter section with the severing of his body into 
parts by a railway train insists in the most violent terms imaginable on 
the destruction of the former model of totality on the altar of the new. 
Indeed, images of division saturate The Emigrants, self-consciously marking 
their difference from a Nabokovian template.'” Whereas in the showing 
of glass slides in chapter eight of Speak, Memory Nabokov celebrates these 
objects as “translucent miniatures” that capture “neat little worlds” (166), 
Sebald reimagines them simply as icons of fracture. The narrator describes 
a glass slide of the Lasithi plateau in the Henry Selwyn section: “We sat 
looking at this picture for a long time in silence, too, so long that the 
glass in the slide shattered and a dark crack fissured across the screen” (17). 
No longer indicative of a world—even the marginal slice of it contained 
within the slide’s frame—the glass slide in Sebald is dominated by an anti- 
representational detail, the crack through which meaning and memory 
“fissure?! 
We can further observe the collapse of images of totality as Sebald’s 
narrator recalls his first lesson with his schoolteacher Paul Bereyter, who 
instructs his students in the art of how “an image could be broken down 
into numerous tiny pieces—small crosses, squares or dots—or else as- 
sembled from these” (31); this practice prefigures the deterioration of Paul’s 
eyesight to the degree that “all he could see were fragmented or shattered 
images” (59). The breakdown of wholes into parts functions as a dystopian 
ecology in The Emigrants, highlighting the inevitable breakdown of matter, 
whether through deterioration or destruction, into meaningless compo- 
nents or details—an ecology which draws into itself individuals, buildings, 
even whole cultures. The process reiterates Derrida’s account of the sec- 
ond order of the detail-as-fragment, through a “process of fragmentation” 
of “abyssal synecdoches” that “never deliver the whole” but “leave only 
traces.” Sebald’s narrator stresses the aesthetic dimension of this process 
through the artist Max Ferber’s painterly technique. Characterized by the 
heavy application and gradual removal of layers of paint, this technique’ 
defining features become particularly acute in his faceless portrait of the 
“Man with a Butterfly Net,’ which “had taken more out of him than any 
previous painting, for when he started on it, after countless preliminary 
studies, he not only overlaid time and again but also, whenever the canvas 
could no longer withstand the continual scratching-off and re-application 
of paint, he destroyed it and burnt it several times” (173-74). These spectral 
incarnations of Nabokoy, dissolved in a “velvety sinter” (161) of particles 
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only a step away from complete invisibility, take their place among the 
many other provisional versions of him that the text supplies, but im- 
portantly, they are deprived of any ultimate prospect of totalization or 
synthesis. 

Arguably, the only viable image of totality in The Emigrants appears in 
Max Ferber’s dream (a form destined to dissolution) of an art exhibit in 
which a stranger holds a model of the Temple of Solomon on his lap; the 
model temple may be taken as miniature of the lost totality of the Jewish 
people, prior to centuries of fragmentation and diaspora, and it occasions 
Ferber’s first revelation of “what a true work of art looks like” (176). 
Significantly, it’s precisely at this point that the text engages in its bold- 
est fusion of different voices, with the narrator’ voice picking up from 
Ferber’s without any kind of visible or tonal transition. (In the original 
German edition there’s the visual clue of a line break, but this is omitted 
by the American publisher.) 

Of course, The Emigrants, with its absence of quotation marks, its 
shared imagery, and consistency of voice across different characters, has 
affected a kind of collective narration all along, one that intimates the 
cross-generational labor necessary for reconstructing the past. That histori- 
cal reconstruction remains a labor signals the anti-teleological nature of an 
ongoing process, complicating The Emigrants’s seeming resort to aesthetic 
totalization. As I will explore further, the text also resists totalization 
through its sustained opposition to homogenizing the past, aspiring rather 
to give momentary voice to what would otherwise remain inarticulable 
traces. And on a purely formal level, The Emigrants resists totalization 
through the internal tensions imposed by its hybrid status as memoir/ 
novel. The text’s recurrent though unstable appeals to the real render each 
of its literary effects suspect, since they force the question of whether ap- 
parent continuities across the spaces and times of the characters’ disparate 
lives are on the order of coincidence, analogy, or metaphor. The concept 
of the chronotope through which we might relate these discontinuous 
continuities exists in Sebald, therefore, only as a utopian potential for 
unification that, like Benjamin’s dialectical images, leaves unsustainable 
vestiges after they flash and fade.'* The difference here is comparable to 
the distinction Foucault draws in The Archaeology of Knowledge between 
“total history” (9) that “draws all phenomena around a single centre—a 
principle, a Meaning, a spirit, a world-view, an overall shape” (10) and 
“general history” which “on the contrary, would deploy the space of a 
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dispersion.” It’s this latter approach to historical representation, I would 
argue, for which the photograph of Nabokov and its multiple textual 
avatars serve as icon in The Emigrants. Upon that photograph’s fractured 
temporality, its nostalgic affect, and its status as trace of the real, Sebald 
may be said to predicate a whole epistemology—one dedicated to “total 
history’s” subversion. 


Differentiated networks 


Through a scale of narrative organization orders of magnitude larger 
than the detail—namely, the memorial site—The Emigrants reiterates the 
Foucauldian epistemology that rejects “total history” in favor of an alterna- 
tive “space of a dispersion.” Whereas Sebald’s detail stages the struggle to 
represent the past chiefly as a conflict between (imaginative) totality and 
the fragment, his necessarily more complex memorial sites add historical 
and thematic layers that re-cast the struggle to represent the past chiefly 
as a conflict between public and private sites of memory and the forms 
of collectivity they implicitly reference. And yet Sebald’s memorial sites 
simultaneously preserve the dialectically wedded structural opposition that 
resides at the core of the detail-as-totality and the detail-as-fragment. 
Indeed, Sebald’s sites of memory can be read as such details writ large. 
Like the Sebaldian detail-as-fragment, the novel’s sites of memory 
comparably (if more densely) serve as palimpsests that individually and 
collectively accumulate historical and subjective discontinuities and dis- 
persions (against the detail-as-totality’s prospective unity and complete- 
ness). Certainly, Sebald’s memorial sites lend themselves to any number 
of traceable affinities, from their recurrent spatio-temporal forms of 
organization to the sorts of displaced émigré characters that typically 
inhabit them. However, I argue that the most prominent dimension of 
those affinities and recurrences, as for the detail-as-fragment, is precisely 
their resistance to stability and wholeness, expressed both in isolation and 
through the provisionality of the networks they tentatively form across 
multiple sites. I take this resistance and provisionality to be a pointed 
critique of any historiography that would homogenize or reduce the het- 
erogeneous meanings of and relations among Sebald’s expressly revisionist 
memorial sites. To the extent that Nabokov personifies this conjunction 
of recurrence, provisionality, and heterogeneity, he may be grasped as the 
apparitional presiding genius of Sebald’s method. 
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Because Pierre Nora’s influential essay “Between Memory and His- 
tory: Les Lieux de Mémoire” (1989) provides such a powerful genealogy 
of public memory and memorial sites as they have been sedimented 
into their modern forms, I briefly reprise his account below, toward an 
understanding of Sebald’s critical revision of his implicitly totalizing 
“differential network” of memorial sites.'* Nora’s genealogy of sites of 
memory involves not only the sites themselves, but also the emergence 
of a new form of memory-individual or subject, and thus provides a 
powerful lens for comprehending these conjoined tendencies in The 
Emigrants. These theoretical frameworks—the one (Nora’s) consecrated 
to a nationalist ideal of collectivity, the other (Sebald’s) affiliated with a 
post-national poetics of dislocation—help us to understand the otherwise 
opaque affiliations among sites of memory in the novel, and in particular, 
Nabokov’s haunting occupation of one such site, the Samaria Sanatorium. 
Because every notion of collectivity arguably recruits and displaces to its 
interior a model of self-other relations, I then turn to Emmanuel Levinas’s 
ethically engaged account of self-other relations in Totality and Infinity as 
one well-suited to expose the differences between the relations that inform 
Nora’s and Sebald’s respective versions of collectivity, as well as collectivity’s 
related but distinctive conceptual avatar, totality. More broadly, the novel’s 
celebration of the possibilities and discontinuities of self-other relations 
as the means of conjuring an invented but recognizable past serves to 
underpin its revisionist historiography—one that remains consecrated 
to bringing otherwise invisible histories into momentary being. 

In “Between Memory and History,’ Nora defines sites of memory as 
members of a collection of memorial objects, institutions, functions and 
symbols that owe their recent proliferation to an emergent culture of the 
archive, one that has permanently altered the relations between memory 
and history—notably, to memory’s detriment.'* The essay presumes an 
historical rupture that leads to the destruction of traditional forms of 
experience, including the ways in which cultures remember their shared 
pasts. One consequence of this break, contends Nora, is that traditional 
memory “has been torn in such a way as to pose the problem of the 
embodiment of memory in certain sites” (7). For Nora, sites of memory 
embody the ways a forgetful modernity organizes its past, stepping in and 
in effect occupying the spaces where social or collective memory used to 
be (8). Through sites of memory, exhausted cultural frameworks express 
themselves in compensatory “spectacular symbols” (12), best regarded 
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as the remains of memorial consciousness in a deritualized world that 
now celebrates the new, albeit with an inescapably nostalgic dimension. 
Memory transformed by history in this way, Nora argues, has lost its spon- 
taneous, social, and collective character, and has become above all archival. 
The less memory is experienced on the inside, he suggests, the more it’s 
meticulously reconstituted through material signs; thus, its new vocation 
is to record or deposit by way of a now compulsive archivalism (13), 
expressed in a wild proliferation of memoirs, oral histories, and archival 
research among non-specialists.'° Cumulatively, these developments are 
harbingers of “a new consciousness” (14), marked by a shift from social 
memory to a fully psychologized individual memory, itself a reaction to 
the new history. Nora writes: “The transformation of memory implies 
a decisive shift from the historical to the psychological, from the social 
to the individual, from the objective message to its subjective reception” 
(15). This new form of memory is “interiorize[d] .. . as an individual 
constraint” (14) that, in effect, requires everyone to become her own 
historian (15): “The less memory is experienced collectively, the more 
it will require individuals to undertake to become themselves memory- 
individuals,” governed by the feeling that their salvation “depends on the 
repayment of an impossible debt” (16)—a debt which Nora conceives in 
specifically nationalistic terms. Such memory-individuals, in other words, 
are obliged to take up the burden of their national histories through the 
individual memory narratives that work to compensate for the loss of 
traditional memory and its sacred, collective sense of national belonging.” 
Nora’s class of sites of memory extends to libraries, museums, and 
cemeteries; festivals, and anniversaries; manuals, dictionaries, and testaments; 
flags, tourist sites, and veterans’ associations; places of refuge or pilgrimage; 
even ideas of lineage or inherited property (12, 22-23). Importantly, his 
historical rubric conjures a typology of sites of memory whose existence 
depends upon discerning “an invisible thread linking apparently unconnected 
objects... .There is a differentiated network to which all of these separate 
identities belong, an unconscious organization of collective memory that it is our 
responsibility to bring to consciousness” (23, my emphasis). Nora’s invoca- 
tion of such a network, I suggest, amounts to a fantasy of reconstituting 
those sites into a coherent series that presumes not only their underlying 
connection, but a connection that specifically can excavate, if not retro- 
spectively confer, the jeopardized remains of the memorial consciousness 
that Nora links with national identity and character. That it remains “our 
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responsibility to bring to consciousness” this unconsciously organized 
collective memory thus strongly implies a totalizing nationalist imperative. 
This nationalist framing of sites of memory is just the beginning of the 
ways Nora’s and Sebald’s sites of memory part ways. 

The most important thing to say about the The Emigrants’s relationship 
to sites of memory is that for Sebald, nearly everything in post-war Europe 
has been converted into such a site. But Sebald’s selection of sites implicitly 
amends Nora’, if not rebukes it. To recall, Nora’s sites—libraries, museums, 
cemeteries, monuments, festivals, anniversaries, manuals, dictionaries, tour- 
ist sites, associations, ideas of lineage and inherited property, and so on— 
are public sites, commemorating what we might call the publishable face of 
social memory. In Sebald, by contrast, sites of memory are reconceived as 
furtive and fugitive, as the private or unpublishable memory rarely reified 
in public spaces. When Nora concludes, to recall the end of his essay once 
again, that “there is a differentiated network to which all of these separate 
identities [of sites of memory] belong, an unconscious organization of 
collective memory that it is our responsibility to bring to consciousness” 
(23), he has in mind a publicly sanctioned and accessible network, the 
outcome of modern neglect rather than stigma, and this publicity prevails 
regardless of the secondary task of bringing to awareness what might lie 
concealed or repressed beneath this public face. The history Sebald’s text 
is devoted to uncovering, by contrast, has never had any but a fugitive 
and symptomatic public life, having been consigned to the periphery of 
social knowledge when acknowledged at all. Yet the marginalization of 
this history and its sites arguably stand in inverse relation to their social 
power; such marginal sites may be said to haunt Nora’s historical vision 
as unacknowledged spectral presences imbued with the power to expose 
and undo categorical forms of blindness. 

Like Nora’s sites of memory, Sebald’s, too, enjoin us to discover the 
“unconscious organization of collective memory” which they cumulatively 
map, but they must be understood as private, even secretive incarnations of 
these sites, and therefore, a recondite method of mapping those evanescent 
traces requires us from the start to associate with the trauma of dislocation. 
Public sites of memory are by no means absent from the Euro-American 
landscapes Sebald foregrounds in this novel, but the affective density of 
those sites is thoroughly eclipsed by the power of their marginal and pri- 
vate counterparts, and indeed, by those privatized dimensions that simply 
co-exist within them. In The Emigrants we find no festivals marking Jewish 
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emigrations, like Uncle Kasimir’s (80), from hostile communities that had 
been their homes, or the narrow escapes of Jewish children such as Max 
Ferber through the Kindertransports; no anniversaries held in honor of 
the pogroms that ultimately destroyed Paul Bereyter’s father, Theodor 
(53); no dictionaries to contain the languages, including his native Ger- 
man, that characters like Max Ferber refuse any longer to speak (182); no 
tourist sites at the concentration camp where Ferber’s parents were lost; 
no veterans’ associations for one-quarter Jews like Paul Bereyter who were 
so German-identified that they fought for the Fatherland against all logic 
or moral sense (55-56). Even the ideas of lineage Nora ranks among his 
sites of memory are thwarted by characters such as Henry Selwyn, who 
has changed his name from Hersch Seweryn to disguise his Jewish roots 
(21), just as notions of inherited property are erased through the uncom- 
memorated absorption of Jewish homes by neighbors in communities ù 
like Steinach, as were reminded when Sebald’s narrator makes a visit f 
there to trace Luisa Lanzberg’s origins in 1991 (194). To the extent that 
public sites are present, they largely consist in those that either have fallen 
into neglect (such as the ruined Jewish cemetery at Kissingen [222-25]), 
have been destroyed (as we find in a doctored photo of the burning of 
Jewish books—a real event, but ambiguously documented [183-84]), or 
have come into only a shadowy being as imaginative traces (such as the 
narrators dream-reconstruction of the Deauville casino where Cosmo 
Solomon amassed his gambling fortunes [120-26]). 

The Emigrants, in other words, recasts public architecture and monu- 
ments as private sites, and yet they serve memorial purposes that recall 
Nora’s archives, museums, and cemeteries.'® We see one such exemplary 
site in the novel's opening pages, when we learn of the house that Sebald’s 3 
narrator decides to let, called Prior’s Gate (a name which suggests both 3 
its monastic isolation from the social and public world, and its status as 
a gateway to the past). A variety of details help us to read the house as a 
private site of memory. It is “hidden behind a two-metre wall and thick 
shrubbery”; its “gleaming and blind” windows are both unseeing and 
refuse an outsider’s gaze, ensuring the site’s isolate privacy (3-4); and it 

contains a whole network of secret passageways, originally provided, it’s 
explained, to allow servants to move invisibly about the house (9). The 
spatial organization of Priors Gate and its opaque surfaces both symbol- 
ize the buried conflict of the estranged couple who were its primary 
residents, the Selwyns, and model the ways that marginalized or repressed 
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cultural memories resist ready access or surface readability, even as they 
are contained in the self-same public structures. That this resistance should 
be associated specifically with historical reading is made clear through 
another detail: the house reminds the narrator of a second structure he’d 
once visited, in front of which two brothers “had built a replica of the 
facade of the palace of Versailles” (4). The reference to Versailles is impor- 
tant for at least two reasons: first, because it models the palimpsestic and 
chronotopic nature of architectural sites that Sebald will stress throughout 
his text (Versailles was a modest hunting lodge at the time of Louis XIII, 
became a royal palace under Louis XIV, and was converted in 1837 to a 
museum of French history under Louis-Philippe); and second, because 
Versailles was the site where the Peace Treaty of 1919, signed by Germany 
and nearly all the victorious allied nations, officially ended the first World 
War. The reference straightforwardly signals that the historical frame 
with which The Emigrants will concern itself begins with the First World 
War (the devastations of which, for example, are responsible for Cosmo 
Solomon’s first breakdown [95]). But more complexly, the narrator’s in- 
vocation of Versailles as an incomplete and counterfeit façade suggests the 
tensions between the public and private faces of social memory:Versailles, 
the public building, is just a false and flimsy covering for the profoundly 
private site of memory it conceals—a site which itself commemorates the 
concealment of Henry Selwyn’s Jewish identity (also facilitated by the 
house’s noticeably Christian name, “Prior’s Gate”). Significantly, Selwyn 
himself has relocated to a small structure at the margins of the property, 
having taken up a vocation as its “ornamental hermit” (5) until his suicide. 
In its own contained, private sphere, then, Prior’s Gate encompasses the 
memorial functions spanning from the archive to the mausoleum—albeit 
in a form that sustains from moment to moment their discontinuous 
particularities. In this way Prior’s Gate epitomizes the complexly layered 
Sebaldian site of memory, whose circumspect, provisional, and potentially 
contradictory spatio-temporal and subjective meanings stand in pointed 
contrast to those Nora seeks to recuperate into sites that serve as vehicles 
for a (reconstituted) sense of national wholeness. 

For all that The Emigrants aligns itself with these discontinuities, each 
site also points us, however circuitously, back to Nabokov, the novel's ab- 
sent center. One might say that the recurrent apparitions of Nabokov are 
to Sebald’s private memorial sites what Sebald’s are to Nora’s public sites: 
perturbations of meaning that haunt the most accessible or visible faces 
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of representation, the psychic import of which is inversely related to their 
invisibility. The difference is that Sebald deliberately deploys Nabokov 
for this purpose. To consider the narrative trajectory of one exemplary 
route to Nabokov (as felt absence) and its implications for the provi- 
sional network over which he insubstantially presides: the character who 
introduces us (anew) to “the butterfly man,’ the Nabokovian figure who 
recurrently haunts the memorial site Samaria Sanatorium, describes him 
as a middle-aged man “holding a white net on a pole in front of him and 
occasionally taking curious jumps” (104)—a description which heralds 
our own “curious jumps” across the narrative’s spatio-temporal divides, 
and arguably across its spectrum of memorial sites as well.'? (Indeed, the 
butterfly net itself reiterates discontinuity with its grids of rope that tenu- 
ously conjoin part and whole, presence and absence.) The sanatorium is 
located in Ithaca, New York, where Nabokov lived for many years. We 
learn of the institution’s existence through the story of the narrator’ 
Great-Uncle Ambros Adelwarth, who for years after his emigration to 
America served in the household of the affluent Solomon family as the 
caretaker of its eccentric and depressive son, Cosmo. (Uncle Adelwarth is 
described by Uncle Kasimir as being “of the other persuasion, as anyone 
could see” [88]—at once an implied reference to his homosexuality and 
an intriguing nod to otherness itself.) After Cosmo’s second nervous 
breakdown, Uncle Adelwarth reluctantly commits his charge, by then 
his intimate friend and companion, to the Samaria Sanatorium, where 
Cosmo subsequently dies. Following that event Uncle Adelwarth’s own 
world (his cosmos) is sundered, and even his fail-safe of running the 
Solomon’s household abruptly dissolves when the death of Cosmo’ father 
leads to its total dissolution. The narrator tells us, about the period follow- 
ing Cosmo’s death, “Looking back, you might say that Ambros Adelwarth 
the private man had ceased to exist, that nothing was left but his shell of 
decorum” (99); but this analysis proves inadequate to describe his uncle’s 
later decline, in which the eruptions precisely of his private self are the 
source of his uncontrollable suffering. 

Years later, after Uncle Adelwarth has committed himself to the 
same sanatorium where he had once taken Cosmo Solomon, the nar- 
rator interprets his uncle’s intractable depression as the consequence 
of his infallible but repressed memory, the intermittent and implicitly 
traumatic access to which has occasioned his barely utterable torments. 
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This rupture of a stoic and decorous public edifice by barely articulable 
private contents embodies in Ambrose Adelwarth’s fastidious person the 
terms of Sebald’s revised sites of memory more broadly. Nabokov, also 
rendered inarticulable save by sly sobriquet, bookends Uncle Adelwarth’s 
time served in the Samaria Sanatorium in ways that spectrally mark the 
site. The narrator describes the first of a series of visits to his uncle there, 
in the midst of which Uncle Adelwarth quite simply identifies the man 
with the white net: “It’s the butterfly man, you know. He comes around 
here quite often” (104). While the narrator mistakes Uncle Adelwarth’s 
tone for mockery and even a sign of his improvement, alert readers will 
instead recognize the spectral invocation of Nabokov here as a tear in the 
novel’s spatio-temporal fabric. Sometime later, when Uncle Adelwarth 
explains why he nearly misses his final electro-convulsive “treatment,” 
he tells his doctor: “It must have slipped my mind whilst I was waiting 
for the butterfly man” (115). As though Nabokov were his ambassador to 
those invisible realms discontinuous with the inhabitable present, Uncle 
Adelwarth completes the treatment and dies the next day. 

Some thirty years later, in 1984, the narrator goes in search of the 
sanatorium and its director, Professor Fahnstock, whom he learns had died 
in the 1950s. There, out of doors, he encounters Fahnstock’s successor, one 
Dr. Abramsky, who has not taken new patients since the late 1960s, but in 
whose care the narrator’s uncle had died. Much like Henry Selwyn, Dr. 
Abramsky has relocated himself to the outside of a large and impressive 
estate. He confines himself to the boathouse and serves as the caretaker 
of an apiary, while the “extravagant timber palace” (110) that is the sana- 
torium gradually subsides into a mouse-infested decline, along with (to 
paraphrase the doctor) its store of unimaginable pain and wretchedness. 
Like Selwyn’s imagined Versailles, the Samaria Sanatorium also relies on a 
false front, but this one is of the totalizing, ideological variety whose sole 
purpose is to eradicate the authentic interiority of its patients through 
convulsive shock therapy. Dr. Fahnstock, we learn, sustained this pretense 
of scientific knowledge—from faulty diagnoses to the inhumane treat- 
ment of suffering—through his own professional vanity and the exercise 
of his authority on others, including Dr. Abramsky. As he recalls this pe- 
riod to the narrator, Abramsky thoroughly discredits these practices and 
holds them to blame for Ambros Adelwarth’s death. 
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In his dreams, Abramsky commits the sanatorium itself and its crum- 
bling archive of medical records to a slowly devolving oblivion that re- 
duces it to “a heap of powder-fine wood dust, like pollen” (113)—food, 
perhaps, for the bees he is keeping. The sanatorium’s projected dream-fate 
is not entirely unlike Uncle Adelwarth’s real one: Abramsky reveals his 
emergent understanding that Uncle Adelwarth longed “for an extinction 
as total and irreversible as possible of his capacity to think and remember” 
(114). Perhaps, as we consider the similar fates of these architectural and 
human sites of memory in the novel broadly, the salient point, beyond the 
certain demise of their totalizing public faces (behind which stand such 
enormous human costs), is their collective ephemerality, by which they 
join in the global reduction of wholes into sintery and indistinct material 
parts. Over these parts, memory—metamorphically personified here by 
Nabokov—may be said to hover, but in a scarcely recoverable form. 
From Prior’s Gate to Samaria Sanatorium, and across the countless 
other sites of memory touched upon in the novel, we clearly find loose 
affiliations of such sites’ meanings and purposes, just as they are inhabited 
by figures so similar that they might initially appear interchangeable. Yet 
each is also irreducibly particular; indeed, one might argue that the novel’s 
entire ethical project is to disinter, if only for a moment, the particularity 
of each of its subjects and sites. But just as importantly, these sites are not 
historically static in their meanings or functions: there is neither a collec- 
tive national project (following Nora) nor even a single diasporic principle 
through which to affiliate these emigrants or their fugitive sites. For these 
reasons, Sebald’s sites of memory perpetually resist totalization as a “dif 
ferentiated network,” although we can’t know in advance which modes 
of resistance, including the employment of Nabokov—as butterfly man, 
memorial icon, or presiding angel—any individual site might depend on 
to sustain its protean, discontinuous momentum. 

The Emigrants, furthermore, brings these private Sebaldian sites of 
memory together with a new species of “memory-individual” who may 
be best equipped to read them, something like the “new kind of histo- 
rian,” Nora describes, so “eager to confess his intimate relation to his 
subject” that “the historian has become .. . in himself, a lieu de mémoire” 
(18). Though Sebald’s narrator, I suggest, is clearly kin to such a figure, 
he should nonetheless be distinguished from Nora’s newly psychologized 
subject whose cultural and national memory is “interiorize[d] . . . as an 


j ` ,, 
individual constraint” (14, my emphasis). It’s not merely, I would argue, that 
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the narrator's discernment and sense of historical debt as an expatriated 
German are more urgently wedded to the project of decoding private or 
marginalized meanings than Nora’s memory-individual might be in his 
devotion to public sites.” The narrator’s labors to document and interpret 
a series of diasporic individual histories, including his own, crucially also 
entail his aspiration to a radical intimacy—a genuine engagement in the 
ethical project of knowing another in a way that arguably surpasses even 
those sacred national bonds Nora attributes to an earlier era of collectivity. 
That project, involving what Edith Wyschogrod has called “the speech and 
silence of heterology” (165-65), jeopardizes if not explodes Nora’s model 
of individuality in favor of a highly permeable and nascently collectivist 
form of subjectivity better attuned to the readings of memorial traces. 
It’s this emergent model of subjectivity (the formal expressions of which 
include the novel’s seamless narrative voice and disorienting collapse of 
temporal divisions) that, as much as its recurrent symbolic motifs, provides 
cohesion among the four segments of the text. In this light, the faulty or 
absent memory affecting nearly everyone in the novel needs to be under- 
stood, beyond the simple failure of collective consciousness that according 
to Nora has come to typify modernity broadly, as a specifically traumatic 
symptom of their dislocation—one that locates these subjects at the am- 
biguous periphery of any conventional notion of national belonging or 
collectivity. As we’ve observed, the occupation of such locations is literal- 
ized by Henry Selwyn and Dr. Abramsky, each of whom has abandoned 
the ideologically overdetermined public site that formerly housed him 
for an improvised, marginal, private, but nevertheless permeable shelter. 
Its through the narrator’s interaction with private or privatized sites 
of memory that his gradual transformation into a memory individual of 
this kind occurs. In addition to visiting, literally or imaginatively, nearly 
all the significant architectural sites of memory important to the novel’s 
substantial cast of characters, he collects and studies the many written 
documents he discovers or is entrusted with (included as excerpts or in 
their entirety, and sometimes also reproduced photographically—an issue 
to which [’ll return). The novel incorporates newspaper articles, as well 
as references to texts by writers such as Nabokov and Wittgenstein, and 
it reproduces the diaries of two characters: Ambrose Adelwarth’s Agenda 
Book for 1913, some of the pages of which are blank (126-45); and 
Luisa Lanzberg’s manuscript documenting the years 1889-1921, written 
under duress in the Germany of 1939-41 (193-218). The entire text, of 
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course, may be regarded as the documentary undertaking of the narrator, 
whose subjective presence Sebald increasingly foregrounds. The fact of 
the narrator’s investment in his subjects in itself should not surprise: he 
has befriended Henry Selwyn, the subject of Part I; was a former student 
of Paul Bereyter, the focus of Part II; is the grand-nephew of Ambrose 
Adelwarth, the chief figure of Part III; and is an. intimate of Max Ferber, 
a central figure in Part IV. But the quality of the narrator’s investments 
becomes increasingly apparent as the four parts unfold, foregrounding, 
as it must, the ethical questions of appropriation, voyeurism, and projec- 
tion implicit in such intimate investigations. In Part II, the narrator feels 
compelled to defend the propriety of an imaginative enterprise bordering 
on the voyeuristic, as he conceives his former teacher in settings beyond 
the purview of an average pupil: “it was in order to avoid this sort of 
wrongful trespass,” he asserts somewhat unpersuasively, “that I have writ- 
ten down what I know of Paul Bereyter” (29). But by Part IV, he appears 
to have divested himself of the need for the appearance of detachment 
by the fourth part, when, at the foot of a grave in the Jewish cemetery 
at Kissingen belonging to an utter stranger (though an engraved quill on 
her tombstone indicates that she shares his literary vocation), he declares 
that “I imagined her pen in her hand ... bent with bated breath over her 
work; and now, as I write these lines, it feels as if J had lost her, and as 
if I could not get over the loss” (224). The narrator’s increasingly visible 
investments coincide with his diminishing confidence that he can prop- 
erly know and do justice to his subjects. He describes the historiographic 
difficulties he encounters in his portrait of Max Ferber, for instance, in 
terms that evoke Ferber’s own creative process, notable for its destructive 
and fragmentary methods: “By far the greater part had been crossed out, 
discarded, or obliterated by additions” to become “a thing of shreds and 
patches, utterly botched” (230-31).?! 

Such methods and sentiments foreground the broader difficulty of 
access to the past, a difficulty that, for the narrator, extends even to a past 
with which he’s had some direct involvement. His growing identification 
with his subjects may perhaps be understood as compensation for his 
diminished faith in his capacity to represent them. Such diminishment is 
certainly consistent with Nora’s sense of the historical rupture that has 
divided us from traditional forms of experience. Our relation to the past, 
Nora argues, may no longer be viewed as a retrospective continuity, with 
the present perceived simply as an updated past, but must be compre- 
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hended as “the illumination of discontinuity” (16), the ruptures of which 
must loom especially large for a German expatriate in post-war Europe. 
Fantasies of bringing the past into a palpable, visceral knowability are 
conceivable, Nora suggests, only in the “regime of discontinuity” (17) that 
has now taken up residence; as a result of these ruptures the prospect of 
representing the past recedes, while its hoped-for resurrection steps in as the 
goal of the new historian. 

Yet Sebald, I would argue, is remarkable for choosing neither repre- 
sentation nor resurrection as his historico-ethical path, but rather what 
might be called, following Levinas in Totality and Infinity, a contingency 
of the possible that is necessarily predicated on his novel’s uncertain fic- 
tionality.” (While all novels are experiments with the possible, Sebald’s 
subjunctive experiment is sharply foregrounded by his ambiguation of 
the line between fiction and the memoir.) Levinas defines the possible in 
opposition to the totalizing tendencies of what he calls “universal history”: 


The time of universal history remains as the ontological ground 
in which individual existences are lost. . . .Interiority institutes 
an order different from historical time in which totality is con- 
stituted, an order where everything is pending, where what is no 
longer possible historically remains always possible. (55) 


Levinas here envisions rescuing individual existences from historical 
reductionism via the resources of the discontinuous subjunctive. Under- 
standing that discontinuity to be a property interior to subjects (rather 
than, or in addition to, Nora’s temporal “regimes”), Levinas also defines 
self-other relations within this rubric, such that those relations are the 
privileged vehicles through which the subject may remain irreducible to 
totality. Levinas contends: 


A relation whose terms do not form a totality can hence be pro- 
duced within the general economy of being only as proceeding 
from the I to the other, as a face to face . . . irreducible to the dis- 
tance the synthetic activity of the understanding establishes be- 
tween the[se] diverse terms. (39) 


If we comprehend Sebald’s narrator’s growing engagement and identi- 
fication with his subjects as a method of securing this “face to face” rap- 
prochement as a moment of ethical recognition—even of those subjects 
as distant from him as the anonymous writer who inspired his graveside 
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identification, and even in Levinas’s decisively “irreducible” terms of en- 
gagement—we can redeem his efforts from the clearly compromised rela- 
tions of appropriation, voyeurism, and projection, the ethical ambiguities 
of which might otherwise be the cause of great uneasiness in the reader.” 
To this extent, the narrator resembles the poisoned, photosensitive Man- 
chester lab assistant described by Max Ferber who “had absorbed so much 
silver in the course of a lengthy professional life that he had become a 
kind of photographic plate” (165). Inferentially, the narrator also can be 
seen to take upon his person, in the most responsive, empathic way he 
can manage, the presumptive being of the other, while narrowly evading 
the imperfect translation of that arrogation into the textual and imagistic 
equivalents that count as representation in the novel (the photographic 
plate in this analogy is receptive but as yet unmarked). Given the deadly 
consequences of silver, the analogy with the lab assistant simultaneously 
suggests the decay of the narrator’s own embodied subjectivity. This 
photographic consciousness, as I’m calling it, becomes The Emigrants’ 
historiographic and ethical ideal.” It is in this revised and anti-totalizing 
sense then, as a sensitized repository for the memory-histories of others, 
that Sebald’s narrator may himself be regarded as a lieu de mémoire. Through 
his offices, or the attentive reading of him as a discontinuous site, we learn 
the grounds for associating the memory-histories of this otherwise random 


group of others with the expression of Europe’s secret history across the 
two World Wars. 


Coda: photographic paternity 


That The Emigrants uses the metaphor of photographic development to 
describe the process of ethical engagement reminds us that photographs 
are far more than just another form of archival evidence in the novel. 
They are also a key vehicle for producing an historically charged model 
of self-other relations. As Barthes has taught us, “the photograph is the 
advent of myself as other: a cunning dissociation of consciousness from 
identity” (12), and this internal selother dialectic is just the first of several 
reasons why the photograph, too, should be regarded as a (Sebaldian) site of 
memory. The way the photograph combines space and time, furthermore, 
invites us to link it not only with the text’s other chronotopic sites—both 
its architectural settings and the numerous space-times represented and 
crisscrossed by The Emigrants’ multiple narratives—but also with what 
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Cathy Caruth has described as the fundamental dislocatedness and temporal 
latency of traumatic experience, experience that can never be accessed 
directly but only reconstituted in the present through memory work 
(195-97). Traumatic temporality is as uncannily synchronous with that of 
the memorial site as it is with the temporality of the photograph. “If we 
accept that the most fundamental purpose of the lieu de mémoire is to 
stop time, to block the work of forgetting,’ Nora argues, “it is also clear 
that lieux de mémoire only exist because of their capacity for metamor- 
phosis, an endless recycling of their meaning” (19). Likewise, the photo- 
graph is conventionally credited with the capacity to “block the work of 
forgetting” because its status as an imprint or literal trace of the real helps 
constitute its credibility as an emblem of the past. While the photograph’s 
attachment to the referent has been perceived as necessarily constraining 
the otherwise limitless play of meaning associated with iconic images, 
Margaret Olin has conversely argued (about Barthes’s Camera Lucida) that 
the power of photographic content per se may be overstated: “The im- 
mense power of the photograph does not come from that which was in 
front of the camera, it lies elsewhere. To find it, we can look in the network 
of identifications that these photographs establish” (66, my emphasis). 

Its the chronotopic form of photographic “evidence” that matters, 
finally, for the mode of signification these images employ in The Emigrants, 
by which their specific content pales before their power simply to evoke 
authentic pastness in an evolving present. Still more importantly, this 
present knowingly includes and is inhabited by the reader. It is precisely 
by mobilizing readers’ diverse “networks of identification”—networks 
that unpredictably and idiosyncratically add their weight to the mean- 
ings that otherwise accrue across the text—that the photographs in the 
novel acquire their collective albeit necessarily discontinuous and anti- 
totalizing power. The referents of individual photographs may or may not 
be verifiable, but these readerly identifications, I suggest, ideally conscript 
the reader into a momentary, ethical “face to face” encounter with the past. 
In this way, by mobilizing the resources of what Levinas names interior- 
ity, the reader’s collaboration with the novel’s photographs may resist yet 
another form of totalization: namely, the totalizing power of the visible. 
Levinas contends: 


The judgment of history is set forth in the visible. Historical 
events are the visible par excellence; their truth is produced in 
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evidence. The visible forms, or tends to form, a totality... .The 


invisible must manifest itself if history is to lose its right to the 
last word. (243) 


To the extent that The Emigrants’s photographs, along with its memorial 
sites, multiple narrative layers, and narrative function as memory reposi- 
tory may be regarded in any sense as a “differentiated network,” then, it 
can only be through the lens of their collective aspiration to bring forward 
this fragile, momentary, and resistant invisibility—one that remains built 
upon the fractured foundations of Nora’s “regime of discontinuity.” 

If we revisit the intermittent and spectral appearances of Nabokov 
across The Emigrants’s four narratives in light of these ethical and episte- 
mological framings, it becomes clear that Nabokov should be viewed as 
far more than a kindred spirit of either Sebald or his narrator as émigré 
writers superficially separated by space and time. Through his revisions of 
the detail, the memorial site, and his depiction of intersubjective relations, 
Sebald complexly engages Nabokov’s work, person, image, and influence 
through a traceable modification of every form of totality—including the 
totality that would posthumously render Nabokov himself as “a pure loss 
figuring in an alien accounting system” (56), as Levinas describes the sub- 
ject after death. If, as for Levinas, “in the totality of the historiographer the 
death of the other is an end, the point at which the separated being is cast 
into the totality,” Sebald’s repudiation of totality may be seen as a critique of 
Nabokov’s metaphysics only in the narrowest of terms. It is precisely this 
form of an end, over which a totalizing historiography normally presides, 
that Sebald’s text, seeks to redescribe, including its sustained engagement 
with Nabokov as a beloved literary and historical figure. 

Beyond either kinship or epistemology, Levinas’s historico-ethical 
framework also brings into focus Nabokov’s role in The Emigrants as an 
instance of those self-other relations Levinas describes as “paternal”: 


Paternity—the way of being other while being oneself—has 
nothing in common with a transformation in time which could 
not surmount the identity of what traverses it, nor with some 
metempsychosis in which the I can know only an avatar, and not 
be another I. This discontinuity must be emphasized. (282) 


Undoubtedly, this discontinuous “way of being other while being one- 
self” exceeds the available language we have for its decisive capture (as 
it raises questions about its implicit terms of appropriation). But perhaps 
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we may begin to approach Sebald’s apparitional Nabokov as a nearly 
mystic incarnation who presides over the larger ethical question of what 
it means to engage with and know another. That Levinas calls this rela- 
tion a paternal one surely intimates a protective and pedagogical role, 
just as its openly gendered (if unexamined) terms suggest that we include 
among Nabokov’s myriad mercurial roles one that acknowledges him as 
the ghostly father of Sebald’s text. We can at once recognize this form of 
Nabokov’s paternity in relation to the The Emigrants and find it metamor- 
phosing, strange butterfly, into invisibility. As it bursts from the chrysalis 
of the marginal histories that surround and sustain it, that relation may 
well momentarily be caught in the loosely woven strands of the Butterfly 
Man’s capacious net, but too quickly it finds an opening and escapes its 
(and our) fleeting grasp. 


Notes 


1.The narrator, too, implicitly identifies himself with Nabokov when he de- 
scribes the “period of my imaginary Americanization, during which I criss- 
crossed the entire United States” (like Nabokov before him) “in a dark brown 
Oldsmobile” (70). 


2.While my reading concurs particularly with two insightful readings of the 
meaning and functions of Nabokov in Sebald’s The Emigrants, it also seeks to 
recontextualize them within the broader problematic of totality. Leland de la 
Durantaye stresses that beyond serving as a figure for the intertwining of fact 
and fiction as well as an emblem of memory’s redemptive power, Nabokov’s 
presence in Sebald’s work should be read as that of an “anthropomorphic de- 
ity” (443) whose panoptic narrative powers Sebald honors but abjures in favor 
of a more circumspect and leveling optic. Adrian Curtin and Maxim Shrayer 
argue that Nabokov and Sebald each “were indelibly marked by the events of 
the Shoah” (259) and that Nabokov provided Sebald with a model for con- 
fronting that history with moral and aesthetic integrity. Sebald’s own account 
of Nabokov’s presence in the text is unsurprisingly cryptic, and stresses the 
“haunting, spectral quality” of ‘virtual presence” (Schwartz 53) with which 
he hoped to infuse his work, as well as the importance of Nabokov’s Speak, 
Memory, but resists reducing Nabokov’s appearances in the text to a single 
symbolic meaning. For more glancing treatments of the topic less pertinent to 
my argument here, see also R. J. A. Kilbourn, Lisa Cohen, Jan Ceuppens, and 
Martin Klebes. 


3. There are seventy-eight photographs in the German edition of The Emigrants, 
and seventy-six in the English translation—all unattributed, undated, and untitled. 
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4. With Nabokov appearing as a man of sixty in one section, and a boy of ten 
in another, Sebald draws attention to the metamorphosis of the human subject. 


5. For reasons that the remainder of the essay will elucidate, I find the rubric of 
totality more useful for considering Nabokov and Sebald’s narrative strategies 
together than that of narrativism, an approach, as Kathy Behrendt defines it, 
that “portrays the self as viewing or actively fitting the events of life into some 
coherent and meaningful form, pattern, or story” (395). For an argument about 
where Sebald fits within a narrativist framework, see Behrendt. 


6.To take up only the first case: when Nabokov says of Sirin—a literary 
pseudonym and one of the many personae he adopts in Speak, Memory that 
jeopardize any but an imaginative totalization of the self—-that “the real life 
of his books flowed in his figures of speech,” he not only suggests that auto- 
biographical stories should not be confused with “real life,” but also reminds 
us that autobiographical subjectivity is itself a “figure of speech” constituted 
through an illusory “I” (288). 


7. In this chapter, Nabokov casts his entire childhood in the guise of a detail- 
as-totality: “He is out to prove that his childhood contained, on a much re- 
duced scale, the main components of his creative maturity . . . a miniature 
revelation of the butterfly that will soon emerge” (249-50). 


8. In French, which Nabokov knew, “rond point” also refers to a traffic circle or 
roundabout. 


9.This reading threatens to understate the degree to which Nabokov’s own 
text is committed to foregrounding the constructed and subjective character of 
self-representation in terms that are fully legible within a postmodern rubric. 
For an argument about Speak, Memory as a species of postmodern photobiography, 
see Laurence Petit’s “Speak, Photographs? Visual Transparency and Verbal Opacity 
in Nabokov’s Speak, Memory.” 


10. Granted, many of Nabokov’s images of totality are shattered, particularly 
at chapters’ ends in which they can be seen “crumbl[ing]” like “frost-dust” (2); 
but they arguably are aesthetically reconstituted as totalities at larger, thematic 
levels of signification. 


11. Sebald’s subject, to be sure, is also part of a nostalgic project, what Svetlana 
Boym has described as “not merely an expression of local longing, but a result 
ofa new understanding of time and space that made the division into ‘local’ and 
‘universal’ possible. The nostalgic creature has internalized this division” (10-1 1). 


12. Christopher Gregory-Guider analyzes the shock effects produced by pho- 
tographs in Sebald at greater length in his “Memorial Sights/Sites: Sebald, 
Photography, and the Art of Autobiogeography in The Emigrants.” 
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13. Although the reading that follows stresses the limitations of Nora’s frame- 
work for the capture of those marginal sites of memory associated with dis- 
placed and diasporic subjects, I find his framework and insights invaluable for 
reconceiving national memory in our contemporary era. 


14. Daniel Weston has also recently argued that Sebald’s work may be seen 

as a response to Nora’s opposition between memory and history, particularly 
through the vehicle of Sebald’s depiction of memory as a spatial and temporal 
modality (173). 


15. Nora traces that rupture to the 1930s in France as well as to the emergence 
of mass culture, but it perhaps may be more widely extrapolated to include the 
rise of National Socialism and embrace of mass propagandistic forms. 


16. German critic Andreas Huyssen has essentially re-presented Nora’s views in 
a more contemporary context by stressing millennial amnesia in the West as a 
new iteration of the ceding of collective memory to historical archivalism, the 
force of which has been accelerated by the ultimate archive, cyberspace. 


17. Foucault anticipates Nora’s emphasis on archivalism in The Archacology 
of Knowledge when he argues for a transformation in the status of the docu- 
ment as a medium of historical record, suggesting that whereas “history, in 
its traditional form, undertook to ‘memorize’ the monuments of the past” 

and “transform them into documents ...in our time, history is that which 
transforms documents into monuments” (7). For Foucault, this shift occasions 

a reorientation of interpretive priorities, from the definition of relations 
among facts or events within a series (the identity of which was presumed to 
be known), to the constitution of series as a primary task, a reorientation that 
leads to doubt about “the possibility of creating totalities. [Instead,] it has 

led to the individualization of different series, which are juxtaposed to one 
another, follow one another, overlap and intersect, without one being able 
to reduce them to a single schema” (8). While Nora clearly shares Foucault’s 
reinterpretation of the document as contemporary monument, it’s far from 
clear that he trains the same skeptical attention upon the ways that series 
come into being, or upon the totalities they ultimately seem to form. It’s this 
categorical oversight to which I want to draw attention, toward an understand- 
ing of Sebald’s anti-categorical interventions into the world of memorial sites. 


18. Sebald’s sites arguably raise questions about the degree to which the projects 
of memory and commemoration should be affiliated—questions Nora takes 

up negatively in his 1992 article “L’Ere de la commération”; see Paul Ricoeur's 
discussion of the issue in Nora’s essays in Memory, History, and Forgetting (401-11). 


19.The narrator makes much of the difficultly he has retracing his way to this 
emphatically private site, rendered so not least because of the public shame and 
even “horror” the words “private mental home” evoke in the community (108). 
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20. Sebald was undoubtedly aware of what is now referred to as the German 
Historians’ Debate that began with German historian Ernst Nolte observing 
in his now famous 1986 article (in conservative German daily Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung) that, though the Holocaust was a “past that will not pass on,” it 
did not represent a unique happening in history. In the same year, philosopher 
Jürgen Habermas critiques Nolte and other historians who drew parallels 
between the Nazi genocide and the suffering of the civilian population of East 
Prussia in the wake of the Soviet conquest of Germany. Sebald’s essay on the 
allied firebombing of Dresden first delivered as a series of lectures in Zurich 
in 1997 and later published in America, in 2003, as On the Natural History of 
Destruction, might be read as consistent with the views held by some Germans 
that there was no moral difference between Auschwitz and the allied fire- 
bombing, but I believe that view fundamentally mistakes his purpose. Instead, 
the lectures and later essay seem consistent with Sebald’s broader effort to 
bring to public consciousness a heretofore unspoken, invisible history outside 
the official, Manichean frameworks that have previously defined it. 


21. Pm indebted to Katherine Eggert for pointing out the origins of this line 
in Shakespeare’s Hamlet where, in a passage the resonance of which for Sebald 
should by now be clear, Hamlet contemplates killing the current king while 
the ghost of his murdered father hovers behind him: 


A king of shreds and patches! 
Save me and hover o’er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards! What would your gracious figure? (103-105) 


22. Lynn Wolff makes a similar point, contending that Sebald’s narratives “are 
ones of conjecture; attempts at explanation are prefaced with a provisional 
‘perhaps, a tentative ‘it seems to me, or a suggestive ‘it might be’” (317), that 
trouble the distinction between the historiographer and the poet. 


23. Nina Pelikan Straus identifies a similar Levinasian moment of “face to face” 
recognition in Sebald’s Austerlitz (51). For a thoughtful discussion of Sebald’s 
retrospection and the Levinasian backward glance, see also Julia Hell’s “Moder- 
nity and the Holocaust, or, Listening to Eurydice.” 


24. J. J. Long provides a relevant discussion of the ways Sebald’s photographs 
reversibly serve the process of postmemory, such that the “psychic processes by 
which the past is remembered can thus be seen as somehow duplicating the 
process of photography. . . Conversely, the process of photography corresponds 
to the sudden recall of buried memories after a period of latency” (126). 
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I, a brief essay from 1960, Lone Star State native Donald Barthelme 
contends that “it is frequently painful for a Texan to decide that he is, after 
all, not a cowboy” (“Culture” 65). For those of us situated early in the 
second decade of the twenty-first century, it’s hard to read Barthelme’s 
assertion and not summon the image of the forty-third President of 
the United States, George W. Bush, decked out in denim and a Stetson, 
squinting through the dust on his Crawford ranch. A caricatured rendi- 
tion of his approach to the presidency might focus on superficialities: that 
sneer, that laconic drawl, the hyperbolic, six-gun-toting masculinity coded 
into his July 2003 invitation to the Iraqi insurgency: “Bring ’em on” 
(Loughlin). The immediate consequences of that invitation are by now 
widely known: the First Battle of Fallujah, the Ramadan Offensive, the 
catastrophic August 2003 bombing of the UN compound in Baghdad. It 
seems the Texan’s cowboyish stance failed to generate its intended result. 
And this should not have been a surprise; Barthelme presciently notes, 
“the ritual demands of the role” of the cowboy are “somewhat limited,” 
as “certain important areas of thought and feeling are closed to him; like 
a cloche hat or an interest in the United Nations, they are simply not 
becoming” (“Culture” 65). 

But Bush is not the first president to deploy the national imaginary’s 
conjuration of the Texan, bigger than life, a “decider” with an emphati- 
cally muscular concept of the governmental role of executive function. In 
the mid-nineteen-sixties, Lyndon Baines Johnson wielded the image of 
the Texan with a similar swagger. This is no mere fluke of history; rather, 
we might understand it as a repetition in the symbology of the national 
imaginary, which sometimes craves a certain manifest articulation of na- 
tional power. Donald Pease argues that the “decisive shift in the political 
fortunes of the modern state took place at the historic moment when 
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the ruler, instead of embodying the state, served a special constitutional 
and legal state that it was his duty to maintain. Once real authority was 
no longer vested in the person of the ruler, it disembodied itself” (3). At 
times of national crisis, that disembodied form of political power may 
seem too tenuous, too abstract, and the polity may summon an embodied 
representative whose presence projects an adequately robust version of 
state power—in America, the hard-bitten, purposeful, rugged cowboy. 

More than mere symbolics, however, what marks both presidencies is 
their use of the contingencies of warfare to radically strengthen the pow- 

ers of the executive branch—an American political initiative that has been 
pursued through much of the past fifty years; and in the nineteen-sixties 
and the first decade of the twenty-first century, that initiative was pursued 
with especial urgency. From Johnson’s extension of the President’s war- 
making powers, to Nixon’s cynical deployment of US intelligence and 
law enforcement authorities, up through the Obama administration’s in- 
tensification of Bush’s practices of extraordinary rendition and the extra- 
judicial detention and killing of “enemy combatants” and of US citizens, 
no period in US history has witnessed such a dramatic extension of the 
powers of the Office of the President. In all of the above cases, presidents 
have prosecuted their policies and ambitions under cover of intense 
anxieties about national security. The Johnson and Nixon administrations 
sought justification for their actions in exigencies of the alleged national 
interests at stake in the Vietnam War, and in the proliferation of various 
forms of domestic radical political resistance fostered by that conflict. 
For the Bush and Obama administrations, shifting understandings of the 
nature and extent of terrorist activity, at home and abroad, have putatively 
necessitated new strategies for maintaining civil order and security, strate- 
gies that have been concentrated within the purview and application of 
executive powers. Pease contends that in prosecuting such actions, “the 
state situated itself within the order that it protected but it occupied the 
position of internal externality of the exception. For in order to defend 
the order it also represented, the state was first required to declare itself 
an exception to the order it regulated” (24). 

Here, Pease operates within the theoretical framework of Giorgio 
Agamben’s recent articulation of “the state of exception.’ The state of 
exception arises when emergent circumstances (of war, civil unrest, some 
other catastrophe) effect—some would say necessitate—a radical exten- 
sion of the power of the sovereign, displacing normative governmental 
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and juridical procedures in the interest of the state’s continued existence. 
In this scheme, the state’s constitutional integrity is essentially maintained 
through the suspension of the constitution’s ordering of state powers and 
functions (Agamben 1). Agamben argues that the state of exception is a 
paradigm of governmental power that has grown increasingly prevalent 
over the past century. Just as in crisis situations it fell to the sovereign (the 
Roman imperium, the fascist dictator) to exert his power ostensibly in 
the name of preserving state order, and perhaps the very existence of the 
state, in recent periods of geopolitical instability American presidents have 
asserted and extended their powers, ostensibly in the name of national 
security. Agamben notes that 


the immediate biopolitical significance of the state of exception 
as the original structure in which law encompasses living beings 
by means of its own suspension clearly emerges in the ‘military 
order’ issued by the president of the United States on November 
13, 2001, which authorized the “indefinite detention” and trial 
by “military commissions” (not to be confused with the military 
tribunals provided for by the law of war) of noncitizens suspected 
of involvement in terrorist activities.! (3) 


My present purpose is to examine an undervalued source articulating 
American cultural intervention into the invocation and deployment of the 
state of exception: Barthelme’s short fiction. Because Barthelme’s fictions 
came to cultural prominence in a period marked by Johnson’s escalation 
of the war in Vietnam and by Nixon’s corrupt deployments of presidential 
authority, when the executive branch’s abuses of power careened toward 
mass public crisis, I contend that those fictions have much to tell us 
about the contradictory politics inhering in the governmental and social 
orders we presently confront. This reading runs counter to much of the 
critical work on Barthelme produced over the past several decades. In 
many previous studies, Barthelme has been most widely understood as a 
purveyor of playfully self-referential fictions, literary works of the kind 
one of his characters describes in an early story, “Florence Green is 81”: 
“The aim of literature is the creation of a strange object covered in fur 
which breaks your heart” (316-17).? Surely there is a deep romance with 
the aesthetic in his stories; but there is another, less prominent under- 
standing of Barthelme’s work, which engages with the political nature of 
the fictions. Paul Maltby has argued that Barthelme is best understood as 
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one of a group of “dissident postmodernists” who “fashion devices which 
work to fracture the logic of hegemonic codes”; the working of these 
“devices” amounts to “an endeavor to liberate consciousness from entrap- 
ment within the dominant language forms of late capitalism” (186-87). 
Maltby never situates Barthelme’s work within a more specific political 
program, but Barbara Roe notes Barthelme’s criticisms of government's 
“institution{[al] errors during the Vietnam years. Unspeakable Practices, Un- 
natural Acts ... hosts his most explicit political fiction” (66). 
Barthelme’s nineteen-sixties fiction is very much engaged with the 
epistemological and moral indeterminacies of its immediate social and 
cultural environments. The fictions I read closely here—‘The Indian 
Uprising,” “Report,” and “The President,” all of which were collected 
in Unspeakable Practices, Unnatural Acts, published in the tumultuous year 
1968—dramatize the contradictions inhering in American political dis- 
course during the Johnson administration and Nixon’s rise to presidential 
power. The fictions respond to and reflect the social and political crisis of 
their historical moment; they stage fraught contests among agents seeking 
modes of political direct action—frequently with unhappy results, or no 
coherent result whatsoever—and the matrix of institutional powers that 
surround those agents. Specifically, I demonstrate that Barthelme’s fictions 
repeatedly disorder the relations among those agents and powers, creating 
vanishing points among putatively antithetical moral and political values 
and practices. Barthelme’s time created similar vanishing points, many of 
them produced by acts of violence, that blurred the political distinctions 
between countercultural and revolutionary organizations, like Weather- 
man, and the governmental forces charged with enforcing the law, like 
the FBI agents that oversaw and ran COINTELPRO. Both sides claimed i 
to represent authentic and legitimate American interests—of the state,of 4 
the imaginary construction referred to as “the people’”—but the vari- 
ous policies and projects they pursued often corresponded through their 
shared tendency to ignore or abrogate the legal and constitutional limits 
that ostensibly order American life. Thus, while Barthelme’s stories don't 
claim that any sort of Utopian or revolutionary promise inheres in the 
state of exception they document, their close engagement with nineteen- 
sixties social conflict provide a useful ground for our own understanding 
of political and cultural history. S 
This understanding extends to our own time, in which the state of 
exception continues to inform presidential policy and rhetoric. I will 
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point out the correspondences between Barthelme’s moment and our 
own post-9/11 US history, specifically events and policies that have 
emerged during the War on Terror. The Bush administration’s bold and 
cynical (and the Obama administration’s continued) deployment of the 
state of exception necessitates that we look back to the 1960s for an un- 
derstanding of how these initiatives have created their own legitimacy. I 
argue that we should not read Barthelme’s texts as artifacts of a bygone 
political or aesthetic moment—whether we call it “The Sixties” or “coun- 
terculture” or “postmodern pastiche”—but rather as crucial documents 
engaged in an ongoing struggle to chart “an empty space, in which hu- 
man action with no relation to law stands before a norm with no relation 
to life” (Agamben 86). This “empty space” is the no man’s land at the 
center of the state of exception, which is also where we live now. 


Uprisings and reports 

Perhaps the most oft-anthologized story in Barthelme’s Unspeakable 
Practices, Unnatural Acts is “The Indian Uprising.”? The story is set in a 
recognizably mid-twentieth-century city under siege by marauding forces, 
some of whom are Comanches, the story’s titular “Indians.” The city is 
never named, but its size, its cosmopolitan atmosphere, and its capacious 
inner city park spaces more than a little resemble Barthelme’s adopted 
hometown of New York. The story’ frantic delineation of siege condi- 
tions has seized the attention of critics, many of whom have attempted to 
reconstruct a coherent narrative of combat and contest out of uprising’s 
chaos. Some critics have read the story’s violence as purely symbolic, with 
artistic struggle as its principal agon, which may or may not be concomi- 
tant with anxieties concerning sexual dysfunction and gender formation’; 
however, I find more compelling those previous readings that have at- 
tempted to situate the violence in a discursive realm fully engaged with 
the politics of resistance. An early article by Walter Evans begins to gesture 
in this direction. Evans emphasizes the presence of Comanches and reads 
“The Indian Uprising” as a “postmodern Western” (46) in which the 
story's cityscape represents a contemporary West that has become a too 
“artificial world” (51). He asserts that “emotion, energy, spontaneity too 
long repressed” by the pervasive forces of late capitalist commodity and 
cultural production “rise up to reassert their place in the human scheme 
of things. It is this ‘uprising’ which provides the story’s subject” (52). But 
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Evans is largely concerned with vague conceptions that he calls “values,” 
and his reading sublimates the story back onto abstract, quasi-spiritual ter- 
rain. There, the Indians’ disembodied “savagery” becomes a romanticized 
caricature of the kind imagined in Frederick Jackson Turner.’ Invoking 
Turner implies that there is a cultural politics motivating the appear- 
ance of the Comanches; but in order to ground the political stakes of 
Barthelme’s mid-nineteen-sixties story in more thoroughly historicized 
terrain, we must look beyond the nineteenth-century context of Indian 
removal. The first-person narrator of “The Indian Uprising” indicates 


it was learned that [the Comanches] had infiltrated our ghetto and 
that the people of the ghetto instead of resisting had joined the 
smooth, well-coordinated attack with zip guns, telegrams, lockets, 
causing that portion of the line held by the IRA to swell and col- 
lapse. We sent more heroin into the ghetto. (Unspeakable 6) 


Referencing this moment, John Domini argues that the story’s technique 
of “comic juxtaposition” —present in this excerpt’s linkages of Coman- 
ches and “ghettos,” “zip guns” and “‘telegrams”—“fixes the story’s mo- 
ment, the Vietnam era, when the urban chic were fascinated particularly 
with the primitive and disenfranchised” (105); similarly, Louis Menand 
has deemed the story “one of the great literary responses to the Vietnam 
War” (75). Both Domini and Menand invoke the war and its historical 
context in a relatively uncritical way, but their principal point opens use- 
ful areas for analysis.® 
While Domini is content to ascribe the story’s reference to the 
social terrain in which the Panthers and the Brown Berets emerged to 
a questionable, if not contemptible, ethos of “urban chic” that fancies 
“the primitive,” the principal metaphorical figures Barthelme deploys in 
“The Indian Uprising” provide a more sharply ironized range of refer- 
ence. Brian McHale and Moshe Ron contend that “to read ‘The Indian 
Uprising’ as an allegory of the Vietnam War seems not just plausible but 
irresistible, particularly since the analogies . . . between Comanches (or 
Apaches) and Viet Cong, have become a commonplace of discourses 
about and representations of the Vietnam War” (54). In an explanatory 
footnote, McHale and Ron offer John Wayne’s The Green Berets (1968), 
Michael Herr’s Dispatches (1977), and Francis Ford Coppola’s Apocalypse 
Now (1979) as examples of the “[transposition of] the value system and 
imagery of cowboys-and-Indians Westerns to the Vietnam War” (66).’ But 
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while McHale and Ron focus on analogies between “Comanches . . . and 
the Viet Cong,” the more pressing analogical relation lies between the 
figure of the cowboy and the Marine, the infantryman.’ With this specific 
relation in mind, the most significant conflict implied in the reference is 
between American and American, lieutenant and grunt—or, in Apocalypse 
Now, between the strung-out military intelligence agent Willard (Martin 
Sheen) and the sweaty expanse of oracular flesh that is Kurtz (Marlon 
Brando). 

The cinematic assemblage of Kurtz’s mountainous white features for 
me resonates strongly with Johnson’s insistent, thickly protuberant visage. 
But there’s more than just this phantomlike set of physical correspon- 
dences: both men struggled to find the most ruthlessly efficient tactics to 
cut through Vietnam’s jungle and shape a decisive win. Both men got lost 
there. The intensification of the Vietnam War provided significant obstacles 
to the Johnson’s administration’s pursuit of its Great Society reforms. In 
a 1970 interview with Doris Kearns Goodwin, Johnson noted, 


I knew from the start that I was bound to be crucified either 
way I moved. If I left the woman I really loved—the Great So- 
ciety—in order to get involved with that bitch of a war on the 
other side of the world, then I would lose everything at home. 
All my programs. All my hopes to feed the hungry and shelter 
the homeless. All my dreams to provide education and medical 
care to the browns and blacks and the lame and the poor. But if 
I left that war and let the Communists take over South Vietnam, 
then I would be seen as a coward and my nation would be seen 
as an appeaser and we would both find it impossible to accom- 
plish anything for anybody anywhere on the globe. (252) 


An emphatic element of this excerpt is its relentless cascade of 
first-person singular terms. Most striking are the phrases punctuated by 
possessive adjectives: “my programs,” “my hopes,” “my dreams.” All sug- 
gest Johnson’s notion of presidential policy-making as an expression of 
complete sovereignty, his bid to exert absolute control over the functions 
and the powers of national governance—in spite of, or negating outright, 
any Constitutional divisions of power among the branches. Following on 
this series of phrases, Johnson’s formulation “my nation” in the excerpt’ 
final sentence seems especially loaded. Is it an expression of patriotism 


(an analog of Smith’s “My country, tis of thee”) or of possession (my 
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nation, not yours, not ours)? The following first-person plural “we” seems 
to indicate the former, with president and nation acting in concert to 
achieve national objectives. But the rest of the paragraph suggests that the 
two elements enjoy very different forms of agency. All of the terms used 
to describe the country and its constituencies connote marginality and 
passivity: “the hungry,” “the homeless,” “the browns and blacks and the 
lame and the poor,’ the beloved (“the woman 1 really loved”). These are 
groups and entities that need to be provided for, protected, at best ordered 
into action. The disparity infects the final “we,” opening up distinction 
between an active, decisive president and a nation-as-object, deployed in 
service of the president’s agenda. 

The rhetorical structure of Johnson’s musing matches some of his more 

forceful public speech. In a 1966 speech in Omaha, Johnson noted, “There 
are many, many who can recommend, advise and sometimes a few of them 
can consent. But there is only one that has been chosen by the American 
people to decide” (qtd. in Schlesinger 178). That seems to me a pretty ac- 
curate summary of Johnson’s understanding of the relationship between 
the executive and legislative branches.? Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., argues 
that by 1965, when troop escalations indicated the seriousness of the US 
commitment to ground war, “presidential consultation [with Capitol Hill] 
had become something of a mirage” (181). More crucially language in the 
1964 Gulf of Tonkin Resolution pressed for the delivery of war-making 
powers into the Presidents hands. Schlesinger notes that the Resolution 
“said that ‘the United States’-—the United States government, Congress 
and the President together? the United States as a whole, all 193,526,000 
people?—was ‘prepared, as the President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom’” (180). The key clause, of course, is “as the President 
determines,” which essentially suspended the Constitution’s designation of 
Congress as the governmental body that can declare war. More problem- 
atical is the Resolution’s licensing of the executive branch’ “use of armed 
force” without the congressional debate—and, one would hope, the public 
clarity—a formal declaration of war would necessitate. Well into 1965, the 
administration increased the number of US troops present in Vietnam in 
slow but steady increments that roused little public controversy, demonstrat- 
ing, as Gabriel Kolko argues, “the administration’s preferred style—to act 
privately and shun publicity” (165). Kolko contends that “it was this guile, 
as much as the escalation itself, that was to alienate many Americans. 
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The response from US counterculture and social protest movements 
was an increasingly radicalized rhetoric of resistance and revolution. 
Leaders in SDS began importing Marxist-Leninist theory in an effort 
to articulate their dissident movement with greater philosophical intel- 
ligibility and more forceful rhetoric. As early as 1966, Carl Davidson's 
pamphlet “Toward a Student Syndicalist Movement” theorized the 
university s—and thus students’—imbrication in a late capitalist military 
industrial complex and advocated for more strategic modes of campus 
activism. Todd Gitlin asserts that “all the factions of SDS strutted about 
as self-appointed vanguards in search of battalions. . . .After all, they were 
born into relative privilege or schooled to believe they were entitled to 
it. Knowledge was their key to mastery. Eureka, Leninism—the classic 
way to enable would-be vanguards to finesse the contradiction between 
their aspirations and their capacities” (384). Gitlin’s critique of the new 
social movements’ deployment of militarized tactics is well known, and 
his derisive tone here suggests that the “contradictions” he writes of are 
not merely identitarian in nature. Rather, the turn to violence indicates 
a significant gap between “aspirations” and “capacities” that Weatherman 
and its similarly minded factional allies hoped to close with the explosive 
immediacy of lived political commitment manifest in the revolutionary 
act. Thus, while Prairie Power thinkers in SDS may have initially invoked 
Marxist modes of revolutionary organization in a utopian moment of 
hopefulness, the eventual implication of Marxist rhetoric in the violent 
tactics of Weatherman or the even less coherent Symbionese Liberation 
Army produced traumas—ideological and physical—that made it hard to 
distinguish the criminal from the revolutionary, the revolutionary from 
the oppressor. 

Like the historical moment into which the story was published, “The 
Indian Uprising” frequently erupts into violence, the utility and moral 
character of which has collapsed into a moral black hole. Near the outset 
of Barthelme’s fiction, the impassive, often befuddled first-person narrator 
indicates the following: 


We interrogated the captured Comanche. Two of us forced his 
head back while another poured water into his nostrils. His body 
jerked, he choked and wept. Not believing a hurried, careless 
and exaggerated report of the number of casualties in the outer 
districts where trees, lamps, swans had been reduced to clear 
fields of fire we issued entrenching tools to those who seemed 
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trustworthy and turned the heavy-weapons companies so that 
we could not be surprised from that direction. (Unspeakable 3) 


The scene of waterboarding is the episode’s most elaborated image, and 
seems to demand a visceral reaction. An additional passage provides an- 
other horrific image: the narrator and some unnamed companions “at- 
tached wires to the testicles of the captured Comanche. And I sat there 
getting drunker and drunker and more in love and more in love. When we 
threw the switch he spoke” (10). As is the case in the waterboarding scene, 
the “speech” elicited from the captured enemy is strategically irrelevant to 
the conditions and conflict of the siege. In the first, the narrator finds the 
Comanche’s “report” less than compelling; in this second scene, we learn 
the following: “His name, [the Comanche} said, was Gustave Aschenbach. 
He was born at L ,a country town in the province of Silesia. He was 
the son of an upper official in the judicature, and his forebears had all 
been officers, judges, departmental functionaries.” 

For Domini, the references to Mann’s story “Death in Venice” pro- 

vide additional evidence that “The Indian Uprising” is principally driven 
by conflict between modernist and postmodernist aesthetics. But in the 
story’s own aesthetic register, what’s more striking is the flat nature of the 
narrator’ intonations, which suggest a clinical indifference to the scenes 
of torture. The narrative’s lexical choices create no urgency, and in the 
second scene, the narrator’s tonal indifference is buttressed by the content 
of his musing: he is more concerned with his drinking and his “love” for a 
character named Sylvia. He is divorced from the scene’s immediacies—not 
just preoccupied, but already certain, it seems, that the procedures will yield 
little information of use. This suggests the story assents to the assertion that 
torture is always ineffective, that the one being tortured will inevitably 
give word to what he or she suspects the tormentors want to hear. In con- 
text of “The Indian Uprising,” this word might be some fictive “report” 
of combatants’ deployment, or some recognition of the torturer’s highly 
elaborated cultural formations. There is little to no valid content to be 
gained from the procedure of torture, only some ritualized set of malevo- 
lent forms. In another passage, the narrator, seeking to charm a companion, 
“relate[s] a little of the history of torture, reviewing the technical literature 
quoting the best modern sources, French, German, and American, and 
pointing out the files which had gathered in anticipation of some new, 
cool color” (Unspeakable 7).The narrator’s refinement—his “anticipated 
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appreciation of a “new, cool color” —is attached to the value of colors as 
such: aesthetic value (the constrast of cool or warm) and cultural value 
(the cool as hip, innovative). Neither speaks to the strategic or political 
value of the information that might be rendered by the implementation 
of torture. 

The moral problematics implicit in “The Indian Uprising” are en- 
gaged in a more thorough way in Barthelme’s “Report,” first published 
in Unspeakable Acts. Both Maltby (54) and Roe (68) cite Barthelme’s 
description of the fiction as a hopeful if“ propagandistic” intervention in 
public discourse about “the Vietnam conflict.” But I argue that the fic- 
tion allows for a more complicated reading. In Barthelme’s “Report,” a 
first-person narrator, member of an unnamed “group [that] is against the 
war, is dispatched to a convention of engineers “to persuade them not to 
do what they are going to do” (Unspeakable 51). When he arrives at the 
convention, the narrator indicates, “I noticed many fractures among the 
engineers, bandages, traction. | noticed what appeared to be fracture of 
the carpal scaphoid in six examples. I noticed numerous fractures of the 
humeral shaft, of the os calcis, of the pelvic girdle. I noticed a high inci- 
dence of clay-shoveler’s fracture. I could not account for these fractures” 
(51-52). Upon questioning the “chief engineer,’ the narrator learns that 
among the weapons the engineers have designed is “a secret word that, if 
pronounced, produces fractures in all living things in an area the size of 
four football fields” and that “some damned fool couldn’t keep his mouth 
shut” (56). 

A cursory reading of the chief engineer’s discussion of the weapons 
technologies he and his fellow scientist have developed appears to extend 
the Pythonesque parody of what Maltby calls “functionalism,” which 
exhibits the tendency of technological-rationalist ideology “to think of 
all social practices in systemic terms—wholes to which all parts .. . must 
be adapted or adjusted in order to optimize the system’s ‘performance’” 
(34). In “Report,” the narrator claims to be “interested in [the engineers’ 
thing] which seems to be functioning. . . .Other people’s things don’t seem 
to be working. The State Department’s thing doesn’t seem to be working. 
The UN’s thing doesn’t seem to be working. The democratic left’s thing 
doesn’t seem to be working” (Unspeakable 52). Counter to “so much dys- 
function” is the proliferation of the engineers’ “expanding technology”: 
listed by the chief engineer are a “new improved pufferfish toxin which 
Precipitates an identity crisis”; “‘a hut-shrinking chemical which penetrates 
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the fibers of bamboo, causing it, the hut, to strangle its occupants”; “the 
deadly testicle-destroying telegram” (55-56). The excesses coded into the 
objects and their functions are at once funny and horrific. Functionalism 
seems to have created a perversity of power. 

But parodic texts always seek to imitate and ironize the content and 
stylistic markers of the original text or textual form referenced by the 
parody. If the object of the fiction’s parodic action is functionalism, we 
should note that by far the most functionalist, rationalized element of 
“Report” is the narrator’s performance——his language and his execution 
of his role. The narrator’s sentences are efficiently rendered in a precise 
declarative form, and his lexical choices favor the laconic and simple, even 
where we might expect his formulations to be imbued with greater pas- 
sion: 


I spoke to [the chief engineer] then about the war. I said the 
same things people always say when they speak against the war. I 
said that the war was wrong. Í said that large countries should not 
burn down small countries. I said that the government had made 
a series of errors. I said that these errors once small and forgivable 
were now immense and unforgivable. I said that the government 
was attempting to conceal its original errors under layers of new 
errors. (Unspeakable 53) 


The repetitive syntax is mechanistic, regimented. The only notable excep- 
tion to the simplicity of his speech involves his use of very specialized, 
clinical terms in his identification of the various “fractures” he notes in 
the crowd of engineers—thus the seeming exception further grounds his 
speech in a highly technical, professionalized register. 

By contrast, the chief engineer cuts a more baroque figure, in both 
his manner of address and his appearance. The narrator first encounters 
him “in a slum of beer bottles and microphone cable”; he tells the nar- 
rator, “We will open our hearts and heads to you .. . because we want to 
be understood and loved by the great lay public, and have our marvels 
appreciated by that public, for which we daily unsung produce tons of 
new marvels each more life-enhancing than the last” (Unspeakable 52). The 
chief engineer's speech is performative in its enthusiasm, and he deploys 
the modifiers and colloquialisms that the narrator's spare locutions avoid. 
Like their chief, the engineers “were full of love and information,” the 


atmosphere of their meeting nearing the carnivalesque. They were “mak- 
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ing calculations” at the same time they were “drinking beer, throwing 
bread, buttonholing employers, hurling glasses into the fireplace. They 
were friendly.’ The engineers’ intellectual productivity has been enlisted 
in the war economy, but their behaviors here are more easily identified 
with the New Left discourse of the abolition of distinctions between 
work and play. 

This inversion of nineteen-sixties cultural symbols links the engineers 
to the excesses of the celebratory and the narrator to the functionalist, 
and a crucial element of the story’s grammatical structure performs a 
similar inversion. In the initial sentence of “Report,” Barthelme’s nar- 
rator indicates “our group is against the war” (51); here, the possessive 
adjective suggests a social division between first- and third-person groups 
(roughly speaking, a division between “us” and “them”) that much of the 
story bears out. The anti-war group (us, inclusive of the narratorial “I”) is 
opposed to the engineers (them), agents of the institutional powers that 
conduct the war. But two exchanges at the story’s close complicate this 
distribution of shifters. After describing the destructive technologies cre- 
ated by the engineers, the chief engineer claims, “I confidently predict 
that, although we could employ all this splendid new weaponry I’ve been 
telling you about, we’re not going to do it”; the narrator replies, “We're not 
going to do it?” (57). That is, rather than saying, “You're not going to do 
it?,” the narrator repeats the “we” and thereby inserts himself into the 
collectivity signaled by the shifter. The repetition of the chief engineer's 
“we” collapses the distinction between the first-person shifters in the 
exchange. Here the exclusions of the us/them system are indeterminate, 
and the ideological positions those exclusions articulate are thrown into 
disarray. At the story’s close, the narrator returns to the anti-war group 
and delivers his report: ‘‘I stressed the friendliness of the engineers. I said, 
it’s all right. I said, We have a moral sense. I said, We're not going to do it. 
They didn’t believe me.” The narrator’s additional repetition of the chief 
engineer’ assertion, with its first-person plural shifter, completes the nar- 
rator’s excision from the anti-war group, which he now recognizes in the 
third person (“They”). 

There is more at stake in Barthelme’s play with pronoun case than 
syntactical sleight of hand. The pronouns’ complication of group identities 
enacts a lack of distinction among the characteristics and dispositions that 
putatively render those groups distinguishable. The primary object of the 
story’s parody is not just the functionalism on which Maltby concentrates, 
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nor is it what Roe calls the engineers’ “Frankenstein mentality” (68). 
Rather, as the syntactic form and thematics both suggest, the decreasing 
distinctions between the positionalities represented by the narrator and 
the chief engineer stand in for the ways in which the anti-war movement 
in the US and the society’s hawkish elements and institutions also became 
increasingly characterized by their shared deployment of violence, as a 
rhetoric and as a mode of direct action. The parody is directed at the at- 
tempt to create moral distinctions in an environment in which morality 
has ceased to obtain. 
The story’s hyperbolic depiction of scientific research applied to 
weapons systems, and the anti-war movement’s engagement with such 
research agencies and agents, recalls one of 1968's crucial events. The stu- 
dent strike at and occupation of Columbia University in April of that year 
was important not just for its symbolic indictment of an elite academic 
institution; additionally, some of the future leaders of the New Left’s most 
radical elements were present at, and radicalized by, the strike. Mark Rudd, 
John Jacobs, and Gilbert, all future members of Weatherman, count their 
participation in the events at Columbia, and particularly the brutality 
with which the campus authorities and New York City police ended the 
occupation, as especially significant in their decisions to abandon non- 
violent protest. Among the key issues that initially inspired the strike 
were revelations about the involvement of a University-affiliated program, 
the Institute for Defense Analyses (IDA), in research for the Department 
of Defense. In a 22 April 1968 letter to University President Grayson 
Kirk, Rudd decries the University’s implication in the Vietnam War and 
identifies Columbia as one of the “corporate machines” that produce “a 
basically sick society”; Rudd “point[s] to your [Kirk’s] University which 
trains us to be lawyers and engineers, and managers for your IBM, your 
Socony Mobil, your IDA, your Con Edison” (“Open Letter”). In a year, 
Rudd and Jacobs would be leading Weatherman through the Days of 
Rage and then going underground, to orchestrate the bombings that 
struck a New York City police station and the Air Force wing of the 
Pentagon. The turn to militarized tactics provides a vanishing point, where 
the resistance movement and the institutional apparatus begin to mirror 
each other, and neither side could claim a moral ground for its strategic 


imperatives. 
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Of course, in Barthelme’s story, the “moral sense” in which the chief 
engineer, and later the narrator, places so much stock is an artificial con- 
struction, a mere collection of “punch cards” (Unspeakable 57), suggesting 
a form of computer technology common in the late nineteen-sixties. For 
the chief engineer, the importation of morality into the technological 
realm will render the moral more calculable, in the strict sense, hence 
more rational. And the narrator, who is referred to throughout the fiction 
as “Software Man,” is equally implicated in the fiction’s parody. But since 
Swift, the parodic has noted the contradictions inherent in making the 
moral a calculable entity. The artificially constructed nature of the chief 
engineer's system suggests that no claim to rational morality can deliver its 
agents to a transcendentally moral high ground. In spite of, and frequently 
because of, the systems they generate, all agents continually occupy a 
contested plane, all of them subject to the shifting ground under their 
positions. 


Unknown unknowns and strange presidents 


During a February 12, 2002 Pentagon press conference, a journalist pre- 
sented to Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld the assertion that “there 
are reports that there is no evidence of a direct link between Baghdad 
and . .. terrorist organizations.” By way of an answer, Rumsfeld opined, 


Reports that say that something hasn’t happened are always inter- 
esting to me, because as we know, there are known knowns; there 
are things we know we know. We also know that there are known 
unknowns; that is to say we know there are some things we do 
not know. But there are also unknown unknowns—the ones we 
don’t know we don’t know. And if one looks through the history 
of our country and other free countries, it is the latter category 
that tend to be the difficult ones. (“DoD News Briefing”)! 


Rumsfeld’s parsing of these “categories” of knowledge resonates with his 
characteristic delight in what he perceives to be his own verbal dexterity. 
But there is a real anxiety motivating the formulation. Rumsfeld links 
the relative stability and success of “the history of [the US] and other free 
countries” to solving for “unknown unknowns.” In context of the War on 
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Terror, his Department policies and his execution of Department duties 
amounted largely to the application of military power in pursuit of fully 
charting those “unknown,” blank regions he and his Bush administration 
colleagues insisted on marking out upon the geopolitical map. Freedom, 
according to this scheme, relies upon mastery of the unknown, wherever 
it may be encountered. 

Geography has always been a fundamentally political science. But the 

Bush administration sought to conquer unknowns by mapping terrain 
that existed beyond the physical and conventionally visible forms per- 
ceived by satellites and combat-ready drones. Probably the most ambitious 
surveillance program offered up in the irnmediate wake of 9/11 was Total 
Information Awareness, an initiative led by John Poindexter and funded 
through the Defense Department’s Defense Advanced Research Projects 
Agency. Total Information Awareness sought to produce an exhaustive 
account of all digital and telephonic communications, moving within, 
into, and out of the US; the collected data would then be mined for in- 
formation related to terrorist activities.” The initiative, perhaps because 
of its unusually straightforward moniker (by Bush administration standards 
a rare non-Orwellian formulation, allowing pretty much anyone paying 
a modicum of attention to dope out its implications), met with imme- 
diate, pervasive public protest and was defunded by Congress in early 
2003. But while this most ambitious project foundered, in 2002 Bush 
secretly authorized the National Security Agency (NSA) to use wiretaps 
and digital surveillance techniques on phone lines and email accounts in 
the US without the warrants necessitated by FISA.The program and the 
presidential order that authorized it were made public on 16 December 
2005, despite protests of administration officials, and Congress subse- 
quently sought to reestablish FISA’s jurisdiction over NSA surveillance 
of US citizens." 

The secret NSA program returned executive branch activities to 
the unchecked practices of COINTELPRO. The intensification of 
militant rhetoric in 1968 documents and speeches by RYM (Radical 
Youth Movement) members and radicals like Fred Hampton caught the 
attention of FBI agents operating under the aegis of COINTELPRO, 
the intelligence-gathering operation implemented by the FBI in the US 
during the middle of the twentieth century. COINTELPRO’s ostensible 
programmatic imperatives, and the explanations offered up by its defend- 
ers, were articulated in terms of the national security and the defense of 
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the citizenry. But its surveillance procedures and methods, always highly 
clandestine, frequently circumvented or violated laws and civil liberties. 
And it is also important to note that COINTELPRO’s targets changed 
over the course of several decades; while COINTELPRO operations for- 
mally commenced as a vehicle for disrupting and disabling the US Com- 
munist Party and the Socialist Workers Party during the Eisenhower years, 
subsequent presidential administrations transformed its mission and its list 
of targets to suit their own ends. By Nixon’s presidency, a wide variety of 
organizations devoted to civil and women’s rights and the anti-war move- 
ment had been infiltrated and wiretapped by CONINTELPRO, and in 
many cases, these groups had expressed no interest in toppling the gov- 
ernment or engaging in activities that would endanger the safety of the 
nation. As the political and social divisions in the US populace widened 
in the late nineteen-sixties, COINTELPRO practices were implicated in 
increasingly problematic operations—-including the raid that resulted in 
the shooting of Hampton in Chicago. 

Nixon’s defense of radical uses of executive power, professing the 
absolute nature of presidential sovereignty, would render even the killing 
of a citizen like Hampton a necessary act, if national security demanded 
it. Those more recent political figures who share Nixon’ strident claims 
for the powers of an unfettered executive branch frequently point to 
presidents, previous to Nixon, who bypassed congressional checks and 
acted unilaterally in the midst of wartime conditions. Dick Cheney has 
cited Abraham Lincoln’s suspension of habeus corpus during the Civil 
War and Franklin Roosevelt’s executive order that led to the interment 
of US citizens and foreign nationals during World War II. However, as 
Agamben points out, what separates Lincoln’s and Roosevelt’s uses of ex- 
ecutive powers from the Bush administration’s is the degree to which the 
American public was informed of presidential actions; both Lincoln and 
Roosevelt notified Congress of their decisions, and through their con- 
gressional addresses sought the approval of the greater public (21-23).The 
extent to which congressional representatives have been aware of Bush 
administration actions is unclear, and the public has been notified of key 
programs—like the extraordinary rendition and warrantless wiretapping 
programs—only when the press has broken the stories, frequently against 
the administration’s stated wishes. Programmatic opacity and the loyalty 
to maintain it were paramount characteristics in the Bush administration’s 
internal culture and in its relation to the American body politic. 
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Barthelme’s fiction, “The President,” collected in Unspeakable, details 
a relationship between a public and a chief executive's office suffused with 
a similar degree of opacity. At least fifteen times in a fiction of little more 
than three pages, the narrator expresses some degree of doubt or outright 
ignorance concerning the President and his policies. At one point, Bar- 
thelme’s narrator notes that 


certain things about the new President are not clear. I can’t 
make out what he is thinking. When he has finished speaking 

I can never remember what he has said. There remains only an 
impression of strangeness, darkness. . . .One hears only cadences. 
Newspaper accounts of his speeches always say only that he 
“touched on a number of matters in the realm of...” (149) 


Maltby argues that the narrator's “elusive thoughts of the President, his 
inscrutability, operate metaphorically to suggest the difficulty of ‘reading’ 
political situations in late-capitalist America” (51). The sentence’s ambigu- 
ity leaves open the matter of what causes the “difficulty of ‘reading’”: it 
may be the narrator’s “elusive thoughts,” the President’s “inscrutability,” 
or some combination of the two.'* A bit farther on, Maltby notes that 
the narrator “lacks a critical discourse which can give him an intellectual 
purchase on political circumstances”; again, the argument fails specifically 
to indicate the source or cause of the “lack” —though context suggests 
that ultimately “discourse” is to blame. The narrator's inability to cope 
with “the activity of political reference” seems to point to a problem with 
language’s concomitant inability to function meaningfully as a medium 
of political discourse. 

However, “The President” includes a specific discursive formulation 
that points to a structural problem distorting the relations between the 
President and his constituency. Throughout the fiction, the modifier most 
consistently attached to the President is “strange.” At the outset, the nar- 
rator remarks: ‘I am not altogether sympathetic to the new President. He 
is, certainly, a strange fellow (only forty-eight inches high at the shoul- 
der). But is strangeness alone enough?” (Unspeakable 147). The additional 
modifiers that cluster around “strange” and “strangeness” here (“certainly,” 
“alone”) indicate that the President's strangeness is his most verifiable 
quality, the singular characteristic that marks his presence. Etymologically, 
the term strange is fundamentally linked to the Old French estrange, and 
through that to the Latin extraneus. Both root terms denote the condition 
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of exteriority, removal, a being-outside that renders the entity so described 
always just beyond the horizon of inclusion. In the case of Barthelme’s 
fiction, the President’s intrinsic strangeness means that the citizen at the 
center of the American political institutional structure, the one ostensibly 
occupying the determinate position inside that structure’s discourses and 
functions, is at the same time outside the norms of American social and 
political life—see, for instance, the narrator's parodic emphasis on the 
President’s diminutive stature. He is at once within and without, at the 
center and beyond the margins. The positional indeterminacies referenced 
in the President’s strangeness bear marked resemblance to Agamben’s 
discussion of the problematics of the state of exception. Agamben con- 
tends that “being-outside and yet belonging: this is the topological structure 
of the state of exception” (35). In further discussion of the “topological 
structure,” he argues that “the state of exception is neither external nor 
internal to the juridical order, and the problem of defining it concerns 
precisely a threshold, or a zone of indifference, where inside and outside 
do not exclude each other but rather blur with each other” (23). 

The state of exception has become an increasingly problematical po- 
lincal order, in that its exceptional status is no longer an exception; rather, 
ithas become a norm. For the Bush administration, the ongoing crisis of 
the post-9/11 period, crystallized in the administration’s conception of 
a new kind of war, necessitated the extension of presidential powers not 
for a limited time, identified with the duration ofa strictly delimited set 
of political exigencies, but for an unlimited time. The state of exception 
was no longer understood to be an exceptional state, but rather became 
the form of government that guaranteed the very existence of the Excep- 
tional State. Exponents of this emergent paradigm claim for it a tradition 
grounded in originalist readings of the nation’s founding documents. 
Goldsmith notes the “honorable precedents” of “extra-legal executive 
action,’ which he relates to a “tradition of prerogative power” (418) that 
can be traced back to Jefferson and through him to Locke. Jefferson's 
oft-cited 20 September 1810 letter to John Colvin argues that the “laws 
of necessity, of self-preservation, of saving our country when in danger, 
are of higher obligation. To lose our country by a scrupulous adherence 
to written law, would be to lose the law itself, life, liberty, property and 
all those who are enjoying them with us; thus absurdly sacrificing the 
end to the means” (qtd. in Goldsmith 418). Jefferson’s letter certainly 
contains language that prominently echoes Locke—note especially 
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Jefferson’s recourse to the term “property,” rather than the “pursuit of 
happiness.” Goldsmith’s OLC (Office of Legal Counsel) colleague John 
Yoo argued that, like Jefferson, the Constitutional founders essentially 
embraced Locke’s conception of prerogative power as articulated in the 
Second Treatise on Government (1689), which invested the Prince with the 
power to act in the name of the common good, even when such an act 
violated or abrogated established law.! But Schwartz and Huq argue that 
“eyen Locke emphasized his prerogative power as an interim device, to be 
used ‘in the infancy of governments’ and discarded as legislation covered 
specific questions with new laws” (176). Instead of creating a provision 
that would establish a durable state of exception, Locke conceived of 
prerogative power as an emergency measure, to be relinquished with the 
establishment of “new laws.” 

In the case of Barthelme’s fiction, we seem to be very far from ques- 
tions of prerogative powers. But as Agamben notes, inherent in the state 
of exception is its “illocalization,” its existence somewhere “between the 
juridical order and life” (1), or more properly where they cease coher- 
ently to obtain as different zones of being. In spite of its ostensible ties 
to the executive’s responsibility to contend with catastrophes—war, mass 
civil unrest, the threat of the overthrow of the state from without—that 
are outside of the rhythms of everyday life, the state of exception has 
increasingly become a normative mode of governmental order. The out- 
landish and the foreign blur into the quotidian. In addition to the sense 
of exteriority coded into the term “‘strange” is an additional trace of “es- 
trangement” (especially in the Old French estrange) in which the familiar 
and the alien are brought into sudden relation with each other. In “The 
President,” the narrator’s companion Sylvia agrees with his assessment 
of the President’s strangeness; she notes: “‘He is a strange fellow, all right. 
He has some magic charisma which makes people—’ She stopped and 
began again. ‘When the band begins to launch into his campaign song, 
“Struttin’ with Some Barbecue,’ I just ... I can’t .. ”” (Unspeakable 147- 

48). The President’s “charisma” packs such potent charm that even at a 
remove from his presence, she can’t complete her sentence. Words fail. 
The specific cause of Sylvia’s swoon, “Struttin? with Some Barbecue,’ is 
a clear reference to the cynicism that frequently underwrites populist 
political posturing. Such representational strategies always seek to col- 
lapse the distance between those vested with institutional power and 
those subject to them, to bring the two asymmetrical fields of power 
together—or at least to give the impression of unity. The moment in 
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Barthelme’s fiction is funny, likely because we recognize the echoes of 
its populist cadences, whether they resonate from Hope, Arkansas, or 
from Crawford, Texas. Bush was famed for the barbecues he threw at his 
ranch, where townsfolk could mingle with the White House staff and 
the occasional foreign dignitary. 

There on his ranch, in his brush-breaking Texas guise, Bush sought 
to wed the romantic figure of the cowpoke with a more immediate and 
muscular form of rugged individualism that might inspire national sta- 
bility through its enactment of an absolute single-mindedness, brooking 
no recourse to the realm of second-guessings or hair-splittings. But what 
informed the desperado’s laconic stolidity emerged not from some lack 
of facility with words; rather, it was his exceptionalist projection into a 
realm that was beyond words. In place of words, there was the celebration 
of force, pressure, shock and awe. To cite shock and awe is only to point 
to executive power at its most explosively apparent, where all could see it 
in operation. More insidious is the slow drift that suddenly clarifies in the 
clicking in the phone line, the kidnapping of the fellow citizen. And in 
the midst of the slow drift is exactly when texts like Barthelme’s are most 
needed, where words can do their crucial work in revealing the fiction as 
such. As Agamben notes, 


from the real state of exception in which we live, it is not pos- 
sible to return to the state of law ... for at issue now are the very 
concepts of “state” and “law.” But if it is possible to attempt to 
halt the machine, to show its central fiction, this is because be- 
tween violence and law, between life and norm, there is no sub- 
stantial articulation. (87) 


The fictions in Unspeakable Practices, Unnatural Acts, because they must be 
spoken into being, launch us into the spaces in between. They are not 
unknown unknowns, the cynical fictions that grease the machine's opera- 
tion—rather the fictions jam its action, distort its function, and produce 
experiences that enact its inadequacies. Our awareness of those fictions as 
such, and our consequent need to develop the critical strategies necessary 
for their decoding, reveals their contradictions—most crucially between 
the violence of shock and awe and the executive branch’s attempts to 
recuperate it within the space of law. But as Agamben has demonstrated, 
that law is not law as such, but only a continuous collapse into a space in 
ee the deployment of power is delegitimized and revealed as brute, 
ank act. 
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Hope. Change. 


Perhaps not so much. A principal disappointment of the Obama presi- 
dency has been the administration’s refusal to halt the radical expansions 
of executive power claimed by the second Bush administration in the 
aftermath of 9/11. Despite the promises of the 2008 campaign—to close 
Gitmo, to revise the PATRIOT Act, to undo the geopolitical damage 
of the Bush doctrine—the Obama presidency has been marked by an 
intensifiaction of domestic security policy and of aggression in foreign 
affairs. Most troubling has been the administration’s pursuit of a geopoliti- 
cal program of targeted assassinations, performed by drones and military 
intelligence special forces teams and focusing on ostensible terrorist and 
Al Qaeda-affiliated figures. This program ignited a fair degree of domestic 
debate following the 30 September 2011 assassination of Anwar al-Aulaqi, 
a fundamentalist imam operating out of Yemen who had been identified 
as an Al Qaeda recruiter and Web spokesman (“Anwar al-Awlaki”); al- 
Aulaqi’s killing was a flashpoint not just because of his media presence— 
he was an American citizen, born in New Mexico in 1971.!¢ Al-Aulaqi’s 
family has recently filed a wrongful death lawsuit in a Federal District 
Court in Washington, DC; the suit argues that the assassination “violated 
fundamental human rights, including the right not to be deprived of life 
without due process of law,’ a right guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment 
to the Constitution. Other critics of the drone program have been more 
emphatic. The Nation’s foreign policy correspondent Jeremy Scahill ac- 
cused Obama of committing “murder ... mass murder” (Jones). 

The program of targeted assassinations has been touted, by both the 
administration and some pundits on the left, as a credential, burnishing the 
President’s tough, hawkish stance on national security and foreign policy. 
George Packer, blogging for The New Yorker, argues that “on terrorism, 
[Obama has] devastated the top ranks of Al Qaeda, and if legally dubious 
drone attacks are his means for doing so—well, life and foreign policy are 
full of unpleasant trade-offs, and this is one I am willing to take”; more- 
over, Packer notes that on foreign policy he “trust[s] Obama more than 
any politician in my lifetime. (And on that count, [Obama is] more like 
JFK than any other President)” Packer's language is fairly informal, but 
it’s still striking just how much power and agency Packer concentrates 
in the figure of Obama: as if Obama himself has, ninja-like, “devastated 
the top ranks of Al Qaeda”; as if Obama somehow directly operated the 
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Pronouns are anxious things; they shift. Barthelme’s “Report” demon- 
strates how that shifting can signify with subtlety and power, particularly 
in times during which affiliation or alliance become essential elements 
of public identities and public discourses. But in Packer’s discourse, as in 
Johnson’s 1970 interview, quoted above, pronouns are suffered to run riot, 
to expand beyond the bounds of fact and coherence. They acquire powers. 
For Packer, the vital point seems to be that Obamia’s willingness to pub- 
licly assert a sense of responsibility for the drone attack program renders 
Obama more trustworthy than any president since JFK. But the involuted 
dynamic of that claim of ultimate responsibility masks a violence just as 
absolute, answering to nothing beyond itself. 

A New York Times story published in May 2012 seemed designed to 
buttress this narrative. The story publicized a “kill list” that designated 
individuals for drone strikes and assassination; most striking, the story 
emphasized the President’s insistence that he make the final call, that he 
be ultimately and specifically responsible for the decision to kill (Becker). 
More skeptically, Katrina vanden Heuvel has declared the program “an 
assertion of presidential prerogative” that “offends the spirit and letter of 
Constitution and shreds the global laws of war.” But the program isn’t just 
an “assertion”; it’s proven. It’s part of a now-standard practice and world- 
view that concentrates American political power in the Chief Executive's 
office. Executive function privileges the “I”; the question of what this 
means for the collective “we” remains to be determined. 


Notes 


1. In addition to Bush’s post-9/11 extra-constitutional policies, Agamben brief- 
ly mentions Lincoln’s Civil War-era suspension of habeus corpus and ED.R.s 
1942 internment of Japanese Americans and Japanese nationals as especially 


problematic examples of the invocation of the state of exception in modern 
US history. 


2. Below I will analyze specific critical and theoretical works that provide 

inadequate readings of several Barthelme stories most crucial to this present 
study. For broadly representative examples, see Alan Wilde, Larry McCaffery, 
and, more recently, Michael Trussler’s reading of Barthelme’s “The Balloon.” 


3.“The Indian Uprising” was first published in the March 6, 1965 issue of The 
New Yorker, but the story reached a broader audience—both nationally and 
internationally—when it was included in Unspeakable Practices, Unnatural Acts. 
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I'll be referring to this second version of the story, which includes Barthelme’s 
idiosyncratic punctuation scheme, over which he conducted an especially long 
and tedious editorial debate with Roger Angell, then fiction editor at The New 
Yorker. For an account of Barthelme’s struggle for editorial control of the story, 


see Tracy Daugherty. 
4. For examples, see John Domini and Craig Medvecky. 


5. Paul Maltby offers a similar account of the story: 


That Barthelme should figure his linguistic insurrection in the imagery 
of an Indian uprising is no mere caprice. In America’s mythical imagi- 
nation, the Indian stands for the antithesis of white ‘civilization’; he/she 
represents the values which obtain on the other side of the Frontier. 
Furthermore, the other side—the wilderness side—has a psychologi- 
cal dimension. It is the site of that which cannot safely be said. ...The 
uprising may be read as a repressed language erupting into conscious- 
ness, a surprise attack on those areas of the psyche controlled by white, 


bourgeois meaning-systems. (80) 


While Maltby, like Evans, contends that the Indian’s representational power 
is bound up in “values,” he more specifically grounds his analysis in a contest 
over the semiotic forms that structure American culture. However, Maltby 
argues that we should understand the terrain upon which the story’s struggle 
is staged as primarily “psychological,” rather than political; the Indians stage 
a “surprise attack” not on a socially articulated space, but on “areas of the 
psyche” at play in some second-level contest between ‘“‘meaning-system|s].” 


6.To clarify my complaint quickly: Is this “the Vietnam era” of 1965, when the 
story was first published, or of 1968, when the story was bound in Uspeakable 
Practics, Unnatural Acts? That is, is the unrest of “the people of the ghetto” part 
of the Civil Rights struggle, or is it the unrest of 1968, after Martin Luther 
King had expanded Civil Rights rhetoric to include positions on US foreign 
policy and on the Vietnam War in particular? Or is it the unrest of the spring 
of 1968, following King’s assassination, when more strident voices (Hampton's, 
Newton’s, to name only a couple) echoed in the vacuum of his silence? These 
distinctions make a critical difference. 


7. McHale and Ron offer this allegorical reading of “The Indian Uprising” as 
one among many potentiated by the story’s complicated range of reference. 
They indicate that their attempt to produce an exhaustive “close reading” of 
the story was frustrated by this seemingly endless proliferation of narratives 
and codes: “This is not a very satisfactory outcome. We have ended up, against 
our own will and intentions, reproducing the poststructuralist recipe reading, 
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reducing the text to a cultural cliché: viz.,“The Indian Uprising’ is ‘about’ its 
own unknowability” (63). 


8. For Herr and for his reportorial subjects—the Marines and Army troops 
fighting in Vietnam—the more compelling element of the Western is summed 
in the formulation “Wild West,” with its implications of lawlessness and chaos; 
the unpredictable and ethically explosive nature of the soldiers’ experiences in 
country frequently outmatched West Point commanders’ understanding of the 
social and logistical terrain upon which they were fighting. Wayne’s Green Be- 
rets wishes to transform the Special Forces troops into contemporary versions 
of John Chance and Ringo Kid, unambiguously heroic representatives of the 
Western “value system” McHale and Ron cite. But the more appropriate char- 
acter to summon, which Herr’s book ably deploys, would be the ambivalent 
Capt. Kirby Yorke, who Wayne portrayed in Fort Apache (1948);Yorke is a cul- 
turally and tactically savvy man hampered by the craven orders of an inexpe- 
rienced West Point martinet, Owen Thursday (Henry Fonda), who leads many 
of Yorke’s men into unnecessary slaughter. See Herr’s Dispatches, especially page 
46. 


9. See my assertion in this article’ second paragraph that Bush’s description of 
himself as “the decider” has a precedent in Johnson. 


10. For analysis of the importance of the Columbia student strike in the for- 
mation of Weatherman’s conceptions of revolution and social justice, see espe- 
cially Ron Jacobs, The Way the Wind Blew: A History of the Weather Underground. 


11. The full question to which Rumsfeld replied was provided by Jim Mik- 
laszewski of NBC News: “In regard to Iraq weapons of mass destruction and 
terrorists, is there any evidence to indicate that Iraq has attempted to or is will- 
ing to supply terrorists with weapons of mass destruction? Because there are 
reports that there is no evidence of a direct link between Baghdad and some of 
these terrorist organizations” (“DoD News Briefing”). Rumsfeld’s answer was 
famously awarded a 2003 Foot in Mouth Award by the Plain English Cam- 
paign and has been offered as an example of found poetry in a column by Hart 
Seely (“The Poetry of Donald Rumsfeld”). 


12. John Poindexter was no stranger to clandestine intelligence activities, given 
his implication in the operations at the heart of the Iran-Contra scandal of 
Ronald Reagan’s second presidential term. For a recent review of Poindexter’ 
work at the NSA and in the Defense department, see John Markoff. 


13. Of course, in the process, Congress has extended the reach of the NSA 
in its intelligence-gathering activities, with assurances that agents will remain 
within the bounds of established legal and jurisdictional procedures. For full 
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accounts, see Eric Lichtblau’s series of articles for The New York Times, begin- 
ning on December 16, 2006, “Bush Lets US Spy on Callers without Courts.” 


14. More recently, Michael Zeitlin has analyzed the story’s articulation of the 
president’s unknowability in terms of the psychological symbolics promulgated 
by the postmodern media environment: “The President may be nothing but an 
image inseparable from the technology that projects it, but this does not pre- 
vent the image from assuming a powerful, personal, intimate proximity, indeed 
from taking up residence in the agitated souls of those whose lives, as a conse- 
quence, unfold in perpetual relation to it” (66). 


15.A staunch originalist, Yoo claims that our “understanding of the Constitu- 
tion’s allocation of powers between Congress and the President is informed by 
the unwritten British Constitution’s allocation of powers between parliament 
and Crown. The Framers lived under the British Constitution as colonists, and 
in drafting their own Constitution they borrowed heavily from the legal and 
political concepts that formed the foundation principles of British constitu- 
tional government. Significant departures from the framework of the British 
government were explicitly spelled out in the Constitution’s text” (qtd. in 
Schwartz 163).According to this logic, without the Founders’ inclusion of any 
“explicit departure” from British theories of monarchial powers, their found- 
ing documents then implicitly embrace the monarch’s ability to override the 
legislative powers of Parliament and vest that ability in the executive branch. 


16.The drone attack also killed another American citizen, Pakistani-born 
Samir Khan. 


17.The shoulder-shrugging tone Packer takes about “unpleasant trade-offs,” 

registering a putative set of stubborn facts about the world, for me resonates 

uncomfortably with Rumsfeld’s 2003 insistence that “Freedom’s untidy, and 

free people are free to make mistakes and commit crimes and do bad things” 
(‘DoD News Briefing”). So goes public rhetoric in the state of exception. 
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MLK at the LA Riots: Civil Rights, Memory, 


and Neoliberalism in Charles Johnson’s Dreamer 


Joseph Darda 


As writers, I think we are obliged not so much to always add 
new layers of interpretation onto what we know as we are to 
strip away as best we can the official interpretations that prevent 
us from undergoing a fresh experience with our subject. 
—Charles Johnson, “Lessons” 


Mla Luther King Jr. is invoked indiscriminately today. His name 
and image can be found everywhere and yet rarely with any context or 
complexity. It is this ambiguous legacy that animates Charles Johnson’s 
Dreamer (1998), which fictionalizes the civil rights leaders Northern 
campaign in 1966. Johnson began writing and researching the project 
that would become Dreamer just months after the 1992 LA Riots, a his- 
torical moment that inflects his fictionalization of 1966 Chicago. Johnson 
points to a need to reimagine and remember the civil rights era in order 
to combat the pernicious effects of neoliberalism on processes of racial- 
ization at the end of the twentieth century. In revisiting King’s life in 
the 1990s, Johnson works to rematerialize King’s antiracism and contest 
his co-optation as a champion of deracialization or “colorblindness.” In 
positioning Dreamer as a presentist consideration of the civil rights move- 
ment and of Martin Luther King Jr., I first consider the state’s response to 
the LA Riots as it relates to the civil rights movement. Second, I discuss 
the confluence of neoliberalism, race, and the disremembering of King 
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that this response demonstrates. Third, I read Dreamer as a response to and 
correction for this racial-neoliberal entanglement, one that, as Johnson 
notes in the epigraph, casts off “official interpretations” that function to 
obfuscate King’s career. Tracing a direct historical line from the civil rights 
movement to the LA Riots, his novel underscores the urban dimension 
and class politics of the movement as they persist into the neoliberal 
present. Johnson’s fiction thereby encourages us to rethink black freedom 
struggles not as frozen in history but as ongoing and under threat. 


Invoking the civil rights movement in 1992 


On April 29, 1992, Los Angeles erupted. in response to the acquittal of 
the four LAPD officers charged in the Rodney King police brutality 
case, citizens in South Central began an episode of protest, assault, arson, 
and looting that would bring Los Angeles to a standstill for close to a 
week. Mayor Thomas Bradley instituted a dusk-to-dawn curfew. Presi- 
dent George H.W. Bush sent in the National Guard, then the Army and 
the Marines. LAX shut down, as did the Rapid Transit District, Amtrak, 
and the local interstates. In total, the LA Riots left 54 people dead, 2,328 
injured, 862 buildings razed, and almost 900 million dollars in damages 
(Cannon 347). Considering its apparent similarities to the 1965 Watts 
Riots, commentators were quick to cast the 1992 riots in relationship to 
the civil rights era and the racial unrest that took place across the nation 
in the mid- to late 1960s (Applebome; Norris).! 

The Bush administration, on the other hand, reacted to this histori- 
cal semblance in contradiction. Whereas White House spokesman Marlin 
Fitzwater blamed the riots on the social reform programs of Lyndon 
Johnson’s Great Society—programs that were in part responses to the 
unrest of the 1960s—Bush refused to grant the LA Riots the rhetorical 
weight of a comparison to the civil rights movement or the programs it 
mobilized. Addressing the nation on May 1, 1992, Bush asserted, 


What we saw last night and the night before in Los Angeles is 
not about civil rights. It’s not about the great cause of equality 
that all Americans must uphold. It’s not a message of protest. It’s 
been the brutality of a mob, pure and simple. And let me assure 
you: I will use whatever force is necessary to restore order. 
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Occurring fourteen months after he proclaimed Vietnam syndrome 
“kicked” at the conclusion of the Gulf War and six months before the 
1992 presidential election, Bush and his staff struggled to address what 
a race riot in Los Angeles meant as an outcome of and direct historical 
line to the 1960s. According to the White House, the riots both marked 
the failure of the civil rights era and had nothing to do with civil rights 
at all.’ This struggle emerges from the administration’s wish to preserve 
the civil rights movement as a rhetorical gesture while still blaming the 
social reform programs it fostered for the destruction in Los Angeles. 

Bush’s conflicting response to the riots signals a desire to structure 
the present-day meaning of the civil rights movement, casting it as an 
empty symbol rather than a demand for programmatic change. His ad- 
ministration recognized that controlling the interpretation of the present 
is a means of containing the past. Just as the Gulf War became a site at 
which memories of the Vietnam War could be reconciled or inflamed, 
the LA Riots represented a historical moment at which memories of 
the civil rights era could be further confined or inspire reenactment. It 
is, as Walter Benjamin notes, “moments of danger’—the Rodney King 
beating, the LA Riots, Gulf War syndrome—from which arise the war- 
ting potentials for a “revolutionary chance” to redeem the past or for 
this past to become “a tool of the ruling classes” (255). The White House 
needed to settle and contain the images of Rodney King writhing in 
the road and South Central in flames because the state’s command of 
historical interpretation hung in the balance. Bush’s split reaction had its 
basis in a simultaneous desire to blame his ideological antagonists and at 
the same time to maintain his administration’s careful containment and 
co-optation of the civil rights movement and in particular the cultural 
memory of Martin Luther King Jr. Following Marita Sturken, I use the 
term “cultural memory” (7) here and throughout this essay to designate 
the permeable and social space between personal memory and historical 
discourse through which citizens and institutions contest the meaning 
of the past. In issues of racial conflict and protest in the United States, 
particular cultural representations of King are the standards against which 
a demonstration is judged. It is the strategic reenactment of his teachings 
that distinguishes “a revolutionary chance” for redemption from “the 
brutality of a mob, pure and simple.” 
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Neoliberal racialization and the cultural legacy 


of Martin Luther King Jr. 


No figure is more central to the understanding of race in the United 
States than Martin Luther King Jr. And yet in the 1990s, despite his 
introduction to classrooms across the nation, the minister from Atlanta 
became further and further detached from the popular icon MLK, a 
pious integrationist standing at the foot of the Lincoln Memorial. In 
Sturken’s words, “remembering is in itself a form of forgetting” (82). 
Johnson himself wonders if King’s principles “still instruct us when 
liberals and conservatives alike, Democrats and Republicans, Louis Far- 
rakhan and even pro-gun advocates in Washington State, cite his words to 
support their vastly differing political agendas” (“Left” 194). King today, 
he adds, suffers from the “curse of canonization,” a symbolic ambiguity 
perpetuated through a careful disregarding of his career after 1965 and 
the sound-biting of his speeches into ambiguous aphorisms. During the 
1990s, the 1963 March on Washington and his “I Have a Dream” speech 
came to stand for King in the public’s understanding of his life. A public 
speaking career that included hundreds of addresses ranging in subject 
from the politics of the African American church to the Vietnam War to 
unionization gets compressed down into a single concept: that people 
should be judged according to their character, not their skin color. 
King’s hope for a future in which skin color does not restrict his chil- 
dren’s aspirations, in the hands of the New Right in the 1980s and 1990s, 
became a tool for the promotion of neoliberal “colorblindness” right now. 


As Nikhil Singh clarifies, in discussing this co-optation of civil rights-era 
liberalism, 


Basing resistance to black calls for social justice on a defense of 
market individualism and national unity, rather than on claims 
of black inferiority, conservatives changed the debate about race 
from an argument about how to best redress the economic and 
political injuries of racism to one that equates ending racism 
with eliminating racial reference within juridical discourse and 
public policy. (10) 


Whereas the racial liberalism of the post-World War II era endorsed the 
defunct idea that racial injustice could be cured through the elimination 
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of prejudices and the fostering of sentimental pathways in the minds of 
white America, the Reagan and Bush administrations recast this notion 
as the need to eliminate racial reference altogether.? Race itself became 
racism. This thinking relies on the fetishization of free trade and open 
markets that the emergent market-political rationale of neoliberalism 
managed to graph onto processes of racialization. But racial liberalism and 
racial neoliberalism nonetheless share in common an ideological ground- 
ing in US global ascendency (Melamed, “Spirit” 3). In the post-World 
War II period of US hegemony and rapid decolonization, racial liberal- 
ism at home helped to justify Harry Truman’s containment/integration 
policies abroad and the related acceleration of US transnational capital. In 
parallel, near the end of the Cold War, racial neoliberalism—manifest in a 
superficial multiculturalism or a blunt colorblindness—arose as a rationale 
for a fresh series of US transnational incursions, in oil-rich countries in 
particular. That is, as a process of racialization, neoliberalism is less distinct 
from liberalism than it is an acceleration and transposition of it. 
Neoliberalism is a set of economic policies endorsing the deregulation 
of financial industries and the global integration of national markets as a 
means of spreading US-based multinational capital (and US liberal democ- 
racy) around the world. But it is also, as political philosopher Wendy Brown 
contends, a “form of political reasoning” (693). Neoliberalism is not, as it is 
sometimes argued, an economic model that seeps into social and political 
domains; it is in fact a market rationale imposed in full onto these domains. 
“Neoliberalism,” Brown notes, “casts the political and social spheres both 
as appropriately dominated by market concerns and as themselves orga- 
nized by market rationality” (694). Locating itself as both the cause-for 
and response-to political and social action, neoliberalism is able to natural- 
ize its operation to the point that it is omnipresent and at the same time 
almost indiscernible. Although it is a market-political rationale that arose 
adjacent to globalization, it also replicates and furthers the contradictions 
of the liberal state: a promotion of the particularism of market liberalism, 
on one hand, and the universalism of political liberalism on the other.‘‘For 
transnational capital,” Lisa Lowe reminds us, “is ‘parasitic’ upon institutions 
and social relations of the modern nation-state, deploying its repressive and 
ideological apparatuses, manipulating the narratives of the liberal citizen- 
subject” (171). Hence, a consideration of neoliberalism does not designate 
an issue of the global rather than the national; instead, it necessitates an 
interrogation of the global-in-the-national and the national-in-the-global. 
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Colorblindness, then, is racialization according to the logic of neo- 
liberalism. Though it might appear to suggest a total dissolution of dif- 
ference, colorblindness functions to rationalize the interaction of infinite 
dissimilarities. It articulates itself as a meritocracy. In ignoring the past 
and present of racial oppression, colorblindness articulates destitution as 
a product of that particular individual’s failure to compete in the “open” 
market. Neoliberal colorblindness produces economic imbalance and then 
authorizes itself as the solution to this imbalance. It cannot fail according 
to its own logic. The economic successes of nonwhite Americans repre- 
sent proof of the equalizing effect of neoliberal colorblindness—ignoring 
their skin color facilitated this success—and the destitution of others is 
blamed on the intrusion of state-run social programs. Thus neoliberal 
colorblindness justifies global capitalism as the cure for oppression, rather 
than its cause, and it holds up select success stories of African American, 
Asian American, and Latino/a capitalists—models of an elite, multicul- 
tural global citizenship—that obfuscate the impoverishment of millions. 
In response to the emergence of this new racism signaled in 1992 Los 
Angeles, Johnson presents an intersectional consideration of race and the 
market through the lens of 1966 Chicago, reconstituting King’s career 
and the civil rights movement in the process. Looking beyond the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 that defines his career, Johnson’s King becomes less a 
tool to defend neoliberal policy work than the center of a social move- 
ment poised to defend against it. 


Fictionalizing King to remember the movement 


Johnson is of course not alone in addressing the LA Riots through fiction. 
Analyzing literature and film of the 1990s, Min Song theorizes the riots 
as a moment that ushered in an era of pessimism and anxiety in American 
culture. This realization, structured by the thought of neocons such as 
Charles Murray, morphed into a fear of the “strange,” the presence of im- 
migrants and racialized bodies—figures such as the insular Korean Ameri- 
can and the criminal African American man—who became the targets of 
scapegoating but also represented a materiality resistant to the mythos of 
the nation (Song 17-19). The LA Riots, according to Song, introduced 
a space for reflection on an unfamiliar future that authors and filmmak- 
ers mined during the 1990s to rethink racialization, nationalism, and the 
specter of social decline. The strange presents an aesthetic challenge; it 
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demands experimentation because it operates outside the familiar tropes 
of the nation. Johnson likewise considers the implications of the LA Riots 
and the presence of the strange, but he does so through historical means, 
reflecting on the continuities that mark it not as an aberrant moment but 
as part of what Benjamin calls “a single catastrophe which keeps piling 
wreckage upon wreckage” (257). He imagines the 1960s, rather than a 
“strange future,” to mine the effects of 1992 on our cultural memories 
of the past—memories that then inform our orientation to the future. In 
this frame, the riots, in opposition to Bush’s claim, are in fact “about the 
great cause of equality,’ and it is a cause that reaches far into the nation’s 
past and transformis it. 

Although there is no explicit reference to the LA Riots in Dreamer, 
the text establishes its 1990s origin in the opening page. In sermon-like 
prose, it begins in a Chicago that would not sound unfamiliar to a resident 
of South Central or Koreatown, Los Angeles, in the spring of 1992: 


Chicago in the hundred-degree summer heat of 1966 was the site for 
the special form of crisis his wing of the Movement produced: families 
divided, fathers at the throats of their sons, brothers spilling each other's 
blood. . . . This was the battlefield, . . . where in the midst of a shooting 
war between Richard Daley’s police and black snipers on the West Side 
(two were dead, hundreds were in detention), he composed that electrify- 
ing speech, “A Knock at Midnight.” (13) 


Despite its immediate grounding in a past historical moment, considering 
the publication date and the artistic genesis of the project, one cannot 
ignore the 1990s import of the imagery. Johnson represents the chaos 
of at once Chicago in 1966 and Los Angeles in 1992 in the bloodshed, 
the police-rioter hostilities, and the realization of the chasm separating 
the poor, urban neighborhoods from the affluent, suburban ones.* Just 
as Bush militarized the riots in Los Angeles—sending in the National 
Guard, Army, and Marines, and threatening further use of “force”—the 
text describes Chicago in the language of combat. The South Side is not 
characterized as a community or city but as a “battlefield” and a “shoot- 
ing war.” 

lt is a description that upsets the cultural memory of the civil rights 
movement in Johnson’s present. The civil rights movement taught in 
schools and referenced on January 15 and during Black History Month, 
tends to begin with Brown v. Board of Education in 1954 and conclude with 
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the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act of 1965 (Hall 
1237). In this telling—centering on African American college students 
in their Sunday best, Rosa Parks, King, and, as antagonist, unambiguous 
white Southern racists—the state is the hero and access to full citizen- 
ship its solution to injustice. This is what historian Jacquelyn Dowd Hall 
refers to as the “classical phase” or “short civil rights movement,’ a story 
circulated by the New Right that brackets off and dehistoricizes the larger 
contexts of the movement (1234).° But Dreamer does not open with a 
peaceful sit-in, and, set in 1966, it emphasizes ali that the legislation of the 
preceding months did not settle. Johnson depicts not a black-and-white 
conflict but an image of turmoil in which “brothers [are] spilling each other's 
blood”® It is a picture that calls for a reconsideration of racialization itselfas 
not something correctable through the practice of “colorblindness” but as 
a process tied up in the misdistribution of capital. It demands what Grace 
Hong, in her work on women of color feminism, calls an “‘intersectional 
analysis” (xix). It is in the intersections and entanglements of different axes 
of gender, racial, and socioeconomic identities that one is able to bring 
out the contradictions inherent in capital and its relationship to the state. 
Dreamer offers just such an analysis of the civil rights movement, opening 
it up to an unnostalgic consideration that exceeds and troubles one accord- 
ing to single-axis identity politics.” 

In depicting the Chicago riots as a “battlefield,” Johnson casts a line 
not just from Chicago to Los Angeles but also from Chicago to the Soviet 
Union and Vietnam, a point emphasized in his reference to King’s “A 
Knock at Midnight.” In the speech, King criticizes the church for condon- 
ing the ongoing Cold War arms race and for its catering to the “privileged 
classes,” reluctant to answer the “knock” of the Christian poor (62-63). 
His denunciation of the church as a “tool” of the state and the rich, in the 
context of racial injustices, speaks to the extranational and economic com- 
plexities of the civil rights era. Singh, among others, points to the impor- 
tance of domestic race relations to US global ascendancy after World War 
II and in particular the nation’s Cold War struggles to suppress the Soviet 
Union and communism (135-36).® In order to rationalize the international 
spread of American capitalism as a benign influence, as bringing freedom 
and equality to the decolonizing nations in Asia and Africa, and in order 
to legitimize its position as an emerging global force, the nation needed 
to attend to its “Negro problem.” King’s speech and Johnson's reference 


to it together allude to the dangers of this state rationale. Racialization in 
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the United States cannot be considered apart from the nation’s interests 
abroad or the economics so integral to its operation. Whereas “official in- 
terpretations” of King’s career tend to disregard the global outlook of his 
later years, Dreamer signals them from the start, evoking the transnational 
“battlefield” of the Cold War. 

Although Johnson read numerous biographies, transcripts, and news 
clippings in order to better capture Martin Luther King Jr’s manner- 
isms and the details of his personal life (“Left” 198), Dreamer is just as 
much about a pair of fictional characters as it is about King. Johnson’s 
narrator, Matthew Bishop, is a former college philosophy student and 
an SCLC volunteer. He tells both a first-hand account of the Northern 
campaign and a third-person account that channels King’s perception of 
the campaign and his life’s work, the latter in italics and biblical prose. In 
describing his writings, Bishop notes, “At the SCLC part of my job de- 
scription was recording the Revolution, preserving its secrets for poster- 
ity—particularly what took place in the interstices. Naturally, this is where 
the stories of all doubles occur” (102). Bishop operates as the historian 
of Johnson’s project, reclaiming King by simultaneously witnessing his 
actions and imagining his perceptions. Although he represents himself 
as “preserving” the past of the SCLC, Bishop’s split account—one part 
third-person epic and one part first-person realism—underscores the limi- 
tations of historical discourse. The incongruence in form and perception 
between his SCLC logbook and his own first-person account of King and 
the Poor People’s Campaign alludes to the inescapable effect of narrative 
on cultural memory. As Jenny Edkins notes, ““What happened’ changes 
as different meanings are attributed to an event” (37). Although the text 
presents both accounts and thus denies uncomplicated knowledge of the 
civil rights era, it also points to the ease of assimilating a single, familiar 
account—King at the foot of the Lincoln Memorial—as opposed to a 
series of contrasting ones. Dreamer, through Bishop’s two-part narration, 
evokes the civil rights movement at the same time that it gestures to the 
necessary impossibility of this project. The cultural memory of Martin 
Luther King Jr. cannot be reclaimed per se, but it can be problematized and 
reintroduced through more critical forms of reflection and remembrance; 
it can entail more than the misinterpretation of a single speech. This clear- 
eyed cultural remembering can detach King from the colorblindness his 


name is used to endorse and instead emphasize the unfinished nature of 
his lifes work. 
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Bishop’s storytelling embodies this undertaking, and it is from his 
interstitial recordings that a double does in fact emerge. Chaym Smith, 
whom Johnson himself refers to as the protagonist of Dreamer (“Les- 
sons”), is a poor African American Chicagoan and King’s uncanny other. 
Although he appears identical to the minister—so much so that SCLC 
hires him as a stand-in for the civil rights leader—he is King’s opposite 
in both character and fortune. Smith is poor, skeptical, suffers from self- 
doubt, and resents King for his successes. He is a veteran of the Korean 
War, and he abhors the contrast between his treatment as a soldier in 
Korea and his treatment as a citizen at home. Nonetheless, Smith is not 
so much apart from King as a part of him and the civil rights movement. 
It is Smith who comes to stand for the forgotten aspects of King’s career 
and the irresolution of the civil rights era that extends into the 1990s. 

It is through Smith that Johnson’s King is made conscious of the 
profound challenges facing his Poor People’s Campaign, challenges that 
reflect a presentist concern for the neoliberal racialization of the 1990s.? 
When Bishop first introduces King to Smith, the civil rights leader is set 
off balance and thrust back into his personal past, considering the born- 
into class position that made possible his education and later successes in 
the church and as a public figure: 


He might have been peering into a mirror, one in which his 
history was turned upside down, beginning not in his father’s 
commodious, two-story Queen Anne-style home in Atlanta but 
instead across the street in one of the wretched shotgun shacks 
crammed with the black poor. Certainly in every darkened, 
musty pool hall, on every street corner, in every cramped prison 
cell he’d passed through, the minister had seen men like Chaym 
Smith—but never quite like this. (32-33) 


In Smith, King faces the failings of an antiracist campaign built on abstract 
notions of assimilation and egalitarianism. Suggesting that King could 
be Smith and that Smith could be King, the text underscores the extent 
to which socioeconomic pressures propel a subject’s life in a particular 
direction. If Martin Luther King Jr. was born not into a middle-class 
family but in a “wretched shotgun shack,” the text asks, what might his 
life look like? Would it look like Smith’s? The implication is that race 
and class intersect and, moreover, obscure one another. The text calls 
attention to this intersection by implying that if King had not been born 
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into a middle-class family but rather among Chicago’s black poor his life 
achievements might more resemble those of his body double. Smith’s 
resemblance to the civil rights leader is, Roland Murray underscores, 
“doubly uncanny” (15): he is foreign but familiar in body and as a figure 
of the “repressed” class politics of the movement. And yet this uncanny 
other also invokes the LA Riots and thereby the long history of racial- 
ized class inequality in the United States. Smith, the text reminds us, is 
foregrounded due to his familiar face, but he is one of many “men like 
Chaym Smith” in the 1960s as in the 1990s. 

Part of what makes the latter decade’s neoliberal racialization so ap- 
pealing is that it presents racial inequality as an uncomplicated and long- 
resolved problem. The notion that skin color itself is the culprit, and not 
the legacies of material oppression intrinsic to the function of the state 
and market, is far more legible to the nation than one that implicates it in 
larger and ongoing structures of subjugation. Jodi Melamed’s definition 
of racialization is insightful: 


Racialization does not function ... only at the level of ideol- 
ogy, attaching positive or negative meanings or narratives to 
preexisting forms of humanity. Rather, racial knowledges are 
materially produced discourses that both constitute and are 
determined by the historically specific material circumstances 
and geohistorical conditions for which they offer comprehen- 
sion and sense making. (Represent 12) 


Racialization is the process through which human categories of dif 
ference are produced. But racialization also proceeds according to the 
material conditions that it, racialization, produced in the first place. It is 
the cause and the effect. Racialization is an ideological product, but it is 
one that is produced through and reproduces material realities. Though 
white supremacist ideologies do still operate in the present, after the 
racial break, Melamed argues, racialization depends less on phenotypic 
reference and more on the stigmatization of particular economic and 
cultural categories. The result is that racialization does not align with 
state-recognized racial categories. An African American man, for instance, 
can inhabit one or the other side of what Melamed calls the “privilege/ 
stigma divide” of this new racism. Hence, colorblindness reinforces a 
phenotypic understanding of racialization—racialization runs no deeper 
than benign categories of difference—and so disguises the insidious ef- 
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fects of neoliberalism. This moment of realization for Johnson’s King, “in 
which his history was turned upside down,” foregrounds his late-career 
class politics later censored by neoliberals and thereby contests their claims 
to his legacy. 

It is in the meeting of King and Smith that Johnson’s fiction brings to 
the surface the material circumstances of racialization that colorblindness 
masks and generates in the author's present. This is one way in which, as 
Rudolph Byrd notes, Smith emerges as King’s doppelganger and thereby 
acts as a harbinger of death and the “condition of the outsider” (153). 
In presenting Smith as King’s uncanny other, the text is able to isolate the 
socioeconomic aspect of racialization from the phenotypic aspect upon 
which colorblindness relies for its coherence. Questioning whether or 
not Martin Luther King Jr. would be Martin Luther King Jr. without the 
benefits of a middle-class childhood and access to higher education is not 
to discount his great accomplishments. Rather, it offers an illustration of 
Melamed’s contention that racialization in the post-World War II period 
is not bound to skin color or lineage but that it produces differential rela- 
tions of human value through the superimposition of class and cultural 
domains.!! Martin Luther King Jr. is the ideal subject through which to 
make this point. His appeal to proponents of neoliberal colorblindness is 
in part his personal success. King’s words are not just contorted into an 
endorsement of colorblind practices; he is used as a model against which 
poor African Americans are compared. If King could be one of the most 
successful leaders of the twentieth century, the contemporary logic goes, 
a destitute African American man in 1992 must be so because he did not 
work hard enough to reap the benefits of US selfhood—not because of 
ideological, economic, and cultural stigmas that differentiated him from 
birth. The introduction of Smith refutes this thinking. The life of Martin 
Luther King Jr. too, the text suggests, is the product of particular material 
conditions and circumstances. When read as a presentist consideration of 
race and economic policy, Dreamer foregrounds and criticizes the logic of 
colorblindness in the 1990s. The novel might be set in 1966 Chicago, but 
it speaks to the racial and urban politics of early-1990s Los Angeles. 

Of course, someone like Smith does not appear in the New Rights 
narration of the civil rights era, nor in fact did he appear in the move- 
ment’s account of itself. Upon introducing Smith to King, Bishop notes, 
Smith was “the kind of Negro the Movement had for years kept away 
from the world’s cameras: sullen, ill-kept, the very embodiment of the 
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blues” (33). Smith appears in contrast to cultural memories of the civil 
rights era: he is a Northerner; he is not a college student dressed in a suit 
and tie; he is poor and financial success is inaccessible; and his abject status 
appears altogether unchanged by the legislation of 1964 and 1965. Smith 
brings to light the misremembering of the civil rights movement in the 
1980s and 1990s. But he also represents the censuring that the movement 
itself carried out.!* Whereas neoliberals would later mobilize the “model 
minority” myth to argue that poverty is not systemic but an outcome 
of personal failings, the civil rights movement’s professional-class leaders 
advanced their cause by keeping this poverty out of sight. In order to 
combat white supremacist ideologies built on the notion of superior and 
inferior races, these leaders kept poorer African Americans, like Smith, 
away from the press. One unintended outcome of this is a disproportion- 
ate emphasis on one basic tenet of racial liberalism: that race is a social 
construct. Emphasizing the social contructedness of race conceals the 
material processes that underpin and maintain racial oppression. Dreamer 
seeks to reclaim the movement's material antiracism in imagining King’s 
Poor People’s Campaign in which the civil rights leader did attend to race 
as an economic and class issue. It also points to what a disremembering 
of the civil rights era produces in the 1990s: a dematerialization of race, 
colorblindness, that justifies itself as the realization of Martin Luther King 
Jr's “dream.” One can see in Dreamer the way in which the movement's 
self-censuring would later enable the colorblind policy work of the 1980s 
and 1990s. 

The correspondence between 1966 Chicago and 1992 Los Angeles is 
evident as the scene shifts from the South Side to the middle-class suburb 
of Evanston. When Smith is sent to receive an award for King at Calvary 
AME, he is struck by the disparity between this neighborhood—the 
location of Northwestern University and Johnson’s hometown—and 
his own South Side housing project. Amy, another SCLC volunteer and 
Bishop’s romantic interest, tells the multigenerational story of African 
American upward mobility in Evanston, culminating in one man, Bob 
Jackson, establishing a construction company and using it to build afford- 
able houses, apartment buildings, and churches for the African American 
community. She tells Bishop and Smith, 


With many black Evanstonians [Jackson] shared the belief that 
life was getting better, . . . and with legal segregation struck 
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down he counseled his platoon of grand-nephews and -nieces 
(spared the devastating discrimination he’d known) that if they 
were genuinely concerned about the economic inequalities they 
saw in the world, “The best thing you children can do for the 
poor is not be one of them.” (129) 


Racialization is not bound to state-recognized racial categories; Jackson 
is not racialized in the same way as Smith. Though his life is an inspir- 
ing one, Jackson and his bootstraps story can operate to obstruct the less 
fortunate realities of the poor African Americans just ten miles south 
of Evanston in “urban islands of poverty” (Song 6). The notion that the 
best solution to the destitution of the African American lower class is to 
choose not to be a part of it implies that poor people, as neoliberals tend 
to suggest, choose destitution—or at least fail to compete in a market free 
of de jure segregation. Jackson’s belief that his grandnephews and -nieces, 
not facing the discrimination he did prior to the racial break, are capable 
of choosing economic success reflects and becomes a justification for the 
perpetuation of colorblindness in the 1990s. However unintentionally, 
Jackson effaces the African American poor, like Smith, and he disregards 
the institutional racism and de facto segregation that are the legacies of 
racial oppression in the United States. 

It is not surprising that King’s/Smith’s photo op takes place at Calvary 
AME and not among the South Side housing projects (the latter being his 
focus in 1966). Upon arriving at the church, Smith tells Bishop and Amy, 
“Everything here seems so .. . finished. God loves these Negroes. What do 
I say to them?” (130). Smith’s observation that Evanston appears “finished” 
speaks to the impression in 1966 common among the middle and upper 
classes and perpetuated through media outlets that the struggle for civil 
rights had concluded and succeeded. Evanston is finished; the South Side 
remains a “battlefield” The text thus comments on the careful narration of 
the civil rights era. Smith is “kept away from the world’s cameras,” just as 
the success stories of Bob Jackson and other middle-class African Ameri- 
cans are circulated as the actualization of racial equality. It is telling then 
that King arrives at Calvary AME in time to speak, rather than allowing 
Smith to accept the award for him. Smith remains the spoken-for of the 
civil rights movement. Effacement is an undeniable part of representation. 
and Smith is the absence to King’s recognition. 
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Yet colorblindness and the recruitment of stories like Jackson’s to 
support it do little more than mask the circular relationship of the market 
to processes of racialization. In describing the Calvary AME congregation 
to Smith, Amy states, “People like Mr. Jackson’s kin, Dr. Hale, and Leroy 
Young. He rewired the bookstore, Great Expectations, over near the uni- 
versity” (129-30). Like Dickens’s Pip, the African American community of 
Evanston has great expectations that are not as simple as choice; personal 
and historical legacies linger and inhibit. Not unlike Smith, Jackson and 
his relations face a market that racializes according to stigmatized/privi- 
leged economic and cultural categories at the same time that it endorses 
a colorblind egalitarianism. In 1966, Northwestern University enrolled 
fewer than fifty African American students, a statistic that would lead 
to a Bursar’s Office sit-in the following year (Pridmore 217). Even the 
African American middle class of Evanston, a community Smith suggests, 
“God loves,” is still in some sense on the outside looking in, rewiring a 
bookstore for affluent, white Northwestern students. 

Representations of Martin Luther King Jr. in the United States are 
seldom put to use outside or in opposition to a national framework. 
“Erased altogether,” Hall notes, “is the King who opposed the Vietnam 
War and linked racism at home to militarism and imperialism abroad. 
Gone is King the democratic socialist who advocated unionization, 
planned the Poor People’s Campaign, and was assassinated in 1968 while 
supporting a sanitation workers’ strike” (1234). It is of course this “erased” 
King on which Johnson focuses, and it is through the fictionalization of 
this King that the text speaks back to the neoliberalism of the 1990s. In 
the (fictional) speech at Calvary AME, during which Bishop begins to 
think King is in fact Smith, the minister states, 


No, the segregationists lost before they even began. Nothing 
stands alone. You know, not one member of the White Citizens’ 
Council can finish breakfast in the morning without relying on 
the rest of the world. That sponge “Bull” Connor bathes with 
came from the Pacific Islands. His towel was spun in Turkey. 

The coffee Orval Faubus drinks traveled all the way from South 
America, the tea from China, the cocoa from West Africa. .. After 
atime, I tell you, a man comes to see only a We, this precious 
moment as a tissue holding past, future, and present. (140) 
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Johnson’s King transforms the familiar talk of integration, casting it on 
a global scale and exercising it to oppose the presentist market-political 
rationale of neoliberalism. In beginning with segregationists and the 
White Citizen’s Council, King brings to mind the struggles to deseg- 
regate schools and other public institutions, the efforts for which he is 
most recognized, in the late 1950s and early 1960s. But he reorients this 
assumption and instead points to a more capacious and long-standing 
global “integration.” Emphasizing the contingent relationship of Bull 
Connor, Orval Faubus, Turkish textiie manufacturers, and South Ameri- 
can coffee farmers, the text points to a collapsing of self and other, the 
fear of which Amy Kaplan theorizes as the anarchy of empire. “If the 
fantasy of American imperialism aspires to a borderless world where it 
finds its own reflection everywhere,’ she writes, “then the fruition of 
this dream shatters the coherence of national identity, as the boundaries 
that distinguish it from the outside world promise to collapse” (16).The 
“anarchic” foundation of US empire is an unstable one; its total realiza- 
tion is also its total destruction. In no form is this more apparent than in 
its current manifestation: neoliberalism. To fully Americanize the world 
is to eliminate the binary oppositions—domestic and foreign, colonizer 
and colonized, central and peripheral—on which a belief in American 
exceptionalism relies. What this fictional King’s speech touches on then is 
the paranoia of the post-Cold War United States, intensified in response 
to George H.W. Bush’s “new world order,” that the rise of globalization 
would integrate the other in opposition to which the nation had pre- 
viously represented itself. There is an inherent contradiction, the text 
suggests, in the state’s endorsement of transnational capitalism. 

I do not in this mean to suggest that Johnson’s King is speaking in 
support of the forcible “integration” of transnational capitalism. The im- 
mediate implications of his reference to white American elites and global 
labor is that the merging of national markets grants huge profits to the 
global North at a great cost to the global South. In the speech, King dis- 
cusses “a universe of interrelatedness,” contending, “Every man and wom- 
an is a speculum, our mirror. Our twin” (140). It is an idea integral to the 
historical King’s concept of “beloved community,” in which spontaneous 
agapic love is capable of a radical reforming of the oppressor’s relationship 
to the oppressed. In highlighting the contradiction in the anarchic US 
empire—in accelerating the currents of transnational capitalism the state 
desires its own dissolution, the loss of its exceptionalism—King suggests 
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that there is a different anarchic potential that endures in latent form. It 
is the fact of interconnection and of the self being in part constituted 
through and in the other. Although speaking from a fictional 1966, it 
signals the contradictions of neoliberalism in the 1990s. Brown points out 
that neoliberalism, as a form of political reasoning, produces and measures 
citizens according to their capacity for “self-care” (694). The ideal citizen 
is one not in need of “aid” from the state. The neoliberal citizen is capable 
of obtaining his or her own financial support, protection, healthcare, and 
education. But Johnson’s King highlights neoliberalism’s creation of the 
opposite. Just as neoliberalism promotes a global merging of markets that 
brings people closer together in space and time, it figures its citizens as 
self-caring and independent. That is, neoliberalism endorses codependence 
and independence in the same breath. The former facilitates profit and the 
latter facilitates the strategic forgetting of its source. King emphasizes that 
segregation does nothing more than hide our contingencies and abuses, 
neoliberalism’s repressed other.!? Johnson’s King foregrounds this contra- 
diction in underscoring the segregationists’ reliance “on the rest of the 
world.” To “see only a We” is to recognize the fault lines in the neoliberal 
ideal of self-care. 

The conception of time King theorizes in his speech at Calvary 
AME offers a radical rethinking of progress and a critique of neoliberal 
colorblindness. According to Edkins, linear time, which is homogenous 
and progresses at a constant clip into the future, is the time of sovereign 
power. It legitimates the state, and it relies on forgetting to perpetuate the 
belief that it is permanent and stable, not “established by a coup de force” 
(229). It is through a disruption of linear time that one can challenge 
the state—which construes itself in market terms, disseminates neolib- 
eral policies, and protects the interests of an elite global citizenry—and 
establish a position incapable of incorporation. When King imagines 
“this precious moment as a tissue holding past, future, and present,” he 
Tecounts a path to the real, in which one encircles a traumatic moment 
that is the past, future, and present, rather than attempting to assimilate 
and get past it. When politicians appeal to King in promoting colorblind 
Practices—insisting on an abstract, dematerialized notion of race—it is in 
promotion of linear time and progress that effaces a past that endures into 
and is the present. In other words, colorblindness demands dehistoriciz- 
ing the nation’s past. It forecloses on intersectional considerations and 
instead recommends free trade and open markets as the cure for oppres- 
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sion. Johnson’s King emphasizes, in contrast, a need to confront time as 
a single, continuous formation. He, like Benjamin’s historical materialist, 
“approaches a historical subject only where he encounters it as a monad. In 
this structure he recognizes the sign of a Messianic cessation of happening, 
or, put differently, a revolutionary chance in the fight for the oppressed 
past” (263). It is through a reorganization of time and a radical approach 
to historicism, the text suggests, that one is able to redeem the memory 
of Martin Luther King Jr. and the civil rights movement, challenging its 
containment by the state as “a tool of the ruling classes.” 

The fictional King’s counterstatement to linear time at Calvary AME 
also speaks back to the “curse of canonization” to which Johnson refers 
in his nonfiction writings. If linear time is the time of the state, it is also 
the time of Christian messianism, a belief in the future second coming 
of Christ. Johnson himself admits to the teleological dimension of King’s 
early thought. But he also suggests that this understanding of the civil 
rights leader is limited in light of his later career. In a 2005 essay, “The 
King We Need,” he breaks King’s intellectual life down into three stages: 
1956-64, during which he advanced a “teleological love that recognizes 
everything as process”; 1964-65, a time in which he turned his focus to 
the global “beloved community”; and 1965-68, when he undertook his 
“Jast and greatest ‘dream’” to reform capitalism. Though this “teleological 
love” of King’s early years does lend itself to neoliberal misuse, Johnson 
emphasizes that this distortion relies on forgetting the second and third 
stages of the civil rights leader's career. In his final and “greatest” stage, he 
came to recognize that “hard-won spiritual and political triumphs can be 
lost in a single generation” (“Need”). Theorizing time as a “tissue holding 
past, future, and present,” Johnson’s King challenges a tenet of Christian 
theological time (and neoliberal “progress”): that the future is always 
distinct from and an improvement upon the past. It is by disremember- 
ing this King that politicians and policymakers are able to mobilize his 
memory in carrying out neoliberal reforms—thereby acting to corrode 
rather than continue his legacy. 

The potential for Martin Luther King Jr. to become an instrument 
of the state and its neoliberal colorblind policies is a fear that haunts 
Dreamer. In their time working for the SCLC, Smith and Bishop are 
tracked by a pair of FBI agents, Groat and Withersby, a reference to J. 
Edgar Hoover's surveillance of Martin Luther King Jr. throughout the 
late 1950s and 1960s. When Groat and Withersby finally confront Smith 
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and Bishop, the agents attempt to persuade Smith to join the FBI as a 
puppet imposter for the state and, this being unsuccessful, blackmail him 
into doing so. Upon Smith’s departure with Groat and Withersby, Bishop 
reflects, “What if the Wise Guys really had no use for him? No more than 
they did for King. What if their assignment was to eliminate or discredit 
the minster—wouldn’t they want to eliminate as well the one capable of 
standing in during his absence?” (207). Bishop’s confusion is clarified in 
the 1990s, as King became the state’s most compelling image of achieved 
racial equality. The FBI’s recruitment of Smith as a King imposter signals 
a presentist concern for the New Right’s use of the civil rights leader in 
support of colorblindness. It gestures to the erasure of the King of “A 
Knock at Midnight” who challenged the state’s actions during the Cold 
War and foregrounded the economic dimension of racial oppression.!* 
Of this King, Singh notes, he “rejected the view of racial justice now 
attributed to him: that all that was required was to cross the threshold 
in which domestic racial differences and divisions were apprehended as 
the commonalities of some great national abstraction” (14). Access to full 
citizenship, that is, is presented as the absolute solution to racism and racial 
subjugation. 

The state does not desire to “eliminate” or “discredit” King, as Bishop 
suggests, but instead to retain and in fact proliferate his image as a post-hoc 
founding father. He becomes a representation of the attainment of equality 
in the United States through the progress of the state and deracialization. 
Johnson’s Dreamer does not just offer a counterstatement to the co-opta- 
tion of King; it charts the process of containment itself. Smith acknowl- 
edges this danger, telling Bishop, “As soon as you squeeze experience 
into a sentence—or a story—it’s suspect. A lot sweeter, or uglier, than 
things actually were. Words are just webs. Memory is mostly imagination. 
If you want to be free, you best go beyond all that” (92). Smith’s statement 
forms a thesis to Johnson’s project. His recommendation to Bishop to “go 
beyond all that” speaks to a need for a material antiracism, one that does 
not abstract race to the realm of attitude and sentiment but attends to its 
material production. He calls for direct action. Telling stories has its limits. 
Narrativizing histories and traumas is not detrimental in and of itself—it is 
after all precisely what Johnson does—but stories can also reduce and mask 
a past that lingers in and structures the present moment.!> If “memory is 
mostly imagination,” then we must attend to the past, present, and future 
that is being imagined. 
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Conclusion: canonizing King, forgetting Los Angeles 


April 29, 2012, the twenty-year anniversary of the Rodney King beating, 
passed with little reflection on what the LA Riots meant and mean fora 
nation still struggling to confront the chasm separating its highest earners 
from the rest, its persistent neglect of struggling urban communities, the 
racial structure of its practices of imprisonment and associated legislation, 
and, in its treatment of Muslim Americans after 9/11, a restored fear of 
the “strange.” Martin Luther King Jr. has, in contrast, been enshrined 
on the Washington Mall in a monument themed after his “I Have a 
Dream” speech and assigned the address 1964 Independence Avenue in 
recognition of the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Fixing King 
in this year (the end of the “short civil rights movement”) enables the 
forgetting of his later career, years committed to confronting economic 
inequality and urban poverty. The LA Riots are incommensurable as a 
legacy of the civil rights movement in light of this periodization. If 1964 
is the end date of King’s career in our cultural memory—an argument 
made in white granite on Capitol Hill—then the riots can represent no 
more than “the brutality of a mob, pure and simple.’ The maintenance 
of this logic relies on and is the product of neoliberalism and its form 
of racialization, colorblindness. Johnson’s Dreamer points to a particular 
abuse of the nation’s past and emphasizes the need to reflect on and en- 
circle this past in the interest of the present. The disremembering of the 
civil rights era and King does not take place in isolation but establishes 
“official interpretations” that foreclose on more radical forms of action 
and structures of knowledge. Remembering the civil rights movement 
does not mean getting it right or more accurate. Instead, it is a project 
that opens the movement to genuine engagement—to considering its re- 
lationship to the LA Riots and the material wake of its cultural memory. 


I would like to thank Cathy Schlund-Vials for providing invaluable feedback 
on early drafts of this essay and, more generally, for her tireless guidance and 
support. I also wish to thank the organizers of the MELUS Conference, where 
I first presented this work. 
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Notes 


1. Most journalists distinguished the LA Riots from the Watts Riots as less 
“black and white” due to a “vast inflow of Hispanic and Asian immigrants” to 
South Central (Barringer). Indeed, of the more than 5,000 arrestees, 51% were 
Latino, and of this group almost 80% were recent immigrants (Lieberman; 
Valle 47). Of the properties damaged, Korean American merchants suffered 

the greatest financial losses, totaling an estimated 359 million dollars (Ong 12). 
Nonetheless, this common assertion also effaces the racial complexities of the 
1960s riots. 


2. Bush’s threat to use “whatever force is necessary to restore order” also car- 
ries militaristic undertones. In declaring an end to Vietnam syndrome, Bush 
implied a readiness to engage the US military in both foreign and domestic 
conflicts, In fact, considering the immigrant groups populating South Central, 
Bush’s speech also implies a reconfiguring of borders: racialized urban commu- 
nities are cast as domestic foreigners. 


3.To cite just one example, in a 1986 address, President Ronald Reagan, in the 
course of arguing for the end of hiring quotas, states, “We are committed to a 
society in which all men and women have equal opportunities to succeed, and 
so we oppose the use of quotas. We want a color-blind society. A society that, 
in the words of Dr. King, judges people not by the color of their skin, but by 
the content of their character” (qtd. in Schafer). In this statement, Reagan is 
able to manipulate King’s words so as to make him an apparent enthusiast of 
deregulation and colorblindness in the name of “freedom” at the same time 
that he characterizes himself as a champion of King’s message. 


4.This anachronistic style also comes through in Johnson’ earlier fiction. 
Speaking to Johnson’s Oxherding Tale (1982) and National Book Award-win- 
ning Middle Passage (1990), William Nash suggests, “he uses anachronism to 
break down the chronological barriers of the novels’ settings,’ which becomes 
a “tool for creating unity” (42) and breaking down the imposed organization 
of life according to historical time. 


5. Hall theorizes what she calls the “long civil rights movement” (1239). More 
than periodization, her theory challenges historians and cultural critics to con- 
sider the story of the civil rights era that goes beyond the South, engages class 
and labor politics, black women’s freedom struggles, and the long prehistory of 
the so-called white backlash led by big business and neocons. Hall’s work in 
this way builds upon the thinking of Charles Hamilton who once character- 
ized the twentieth-century struggle for civil rights in terms of phases, “Civil 
Rights I” being the movement to end de jure segregation and “Civil Rights 
II” being the ongoing struggle against de facto segregation and discrimination 
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afterward (97). Hamilton furthermore defined this first phase as a demand for 
individual “rights” and the latter as a demand for group “resources” (116). It 
is clear in this account of the civil rights era why neoliberals would work to 
freeze King at the end of the former “classical phase.” 


6. Many Johnson scholars emphasize the novel’s complex reference to and 
reworking of the Cain and Abel story (Conner 152-54; Whalen-Bridge 505; 
Byrd 176-81). This allusion is clearest in the relationship between King and 
his double, Chaym Smith. But it also comes through in these early pages, as 
Marc Conner contends: “ Dreamer conjures the Cain and Abel story in order 
to portray a world given over to murder, hatred, and violence” (154). Conner’s 
argument comes through in this riot scene, in which “brothers [are] spilling each 
other’s blood” (13), foreshadowing the later entrance of Smith. 


7.Although Dreamer undertakes an intersectional analysis of race and class 
politics, it does not, as Sharon Monteith points out, consider gender as it relates 
to the civil rights movement. Despite accessing King’s legacy in “interrogative 
and imaginative ways,” she writes, “when [Johnson] imagines an alter ego for 
Martin Luther King ... he does not imagine a woman” (222). Contemporary 
novelists continue to characterize black leadership as the exclusive domain of 
charismatic men, what Manning Marable once called the “messiah complex” 
(Monteith 232-34). See also Edwards. 


8. See also Melamed, “Spirit” 3; Von Eschen 2-4. 


9. Although not considering, as this essay does, neoliberalism or cultural 
memory, Linda Selzer also grounds her analysis of Dreamer in the political and 
cultural moment of the 1990s. She argues that Johnson works to reclaim King 
as a “transformed nonconformist” (213), a critical understanding of civic duty 
he suggests is missing at the end of the twentieth century. Johnson’s trans- 
formed nonconformist King is able to combine “inner transformation to outer 
engagement” (252) through which one remains critical of political authority 
while nonetheless nurturing community through civic action. 


10. Johnson makes use of the trope of the doppelganger, in Byrd's analysis, in 
order to “reveal the points of convergence and divergence between King and 
Smith” (152). In my reading, I consider their socioeconomic difference to be 
the chief “divergence” through which the text carries out an intersectional 
analysis of the late civil rights movement and its legacy in the neoliberal 1990s. 


11. Melamed’s theory underscores the way in which racialization is masked 
through the dialectic interplay between the idea of race as a construct and the 
material outcomes of racial logics. Racial knowledges, she argues, are at once 
“productive and symptomatic of the total value making . . . that secures specific 
historical configurations of personhood” (Represent 12). 
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12. Jeanne Theoharis’s biography of Rosa Parks emphasizes the way in which 
early civil rights organizations tended to block working-class activists from the 
movement’ leadership (30, 44-45). The Montgomery branch of the NAACP, 
for example, aimed to cast the working-class Parks as a “simple heroine,” rather 
than a “seasoned political strategist” (26). This would change in the 1990s, 
though, when Parks would become “the right kind of black person to be hon- 
oring,” in contrast to the “angry black activists and nihilistic black youths” in 
urban areas like South Central, Los Angeles (239). 


13. Selzer, Byrd, and Murray all emphasize the analogous tension that exists 
between Smith and King, the “points of convergence and divergence,” as Byrd 
puts it (Selzer 248; Byrd 152; Murray 16). Murray for one underscores the sig- 
nificance of Smith’s ultimate divergence: “the novel can never fully overcome 
Smith’s abject status, his breached condition” (16). Capitalism and the class 
system are too entrenched. 


14. Murray refers to Smith as “the repressed other of the movement's bour- 
geois managerial class” (15). In this regard, he characterizes Dreamer as one 
of a handful of contemporary African American novels that, in opposition to 
Georg Lukacs’s criticism of modern fiction, is not complicit with the logic 

of the bourgeoisie or capital itself. Johnson, Murray contends, criticizes the 
solipsistic character of the middle class at the same time that he represents and 
foregrounds the underclass. 


15. Calling storytelling “suspect,” Smith also speaks to a larger struggle for the 
cultural memory of the civil rights movement. Hall emphasizes that reclaiming 
the long and ongoing history of the civil rights era necessitates “novel forms 

of storytelling [that] can convey what it means to have lived through an unde- 
feated but unfinished revolution” (1263). 
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Writing Home: Domestic Space, Narrative 
Production, and the Homeland 


in Roth’s American Pastoral 


Dale Pattison 


O n September 18, 2002, as part of the Lannan Foundation’s literary 
awards ceremony, author and activist Arundhati Roy delivered a moving 
speech entitled “Come September” which addressed America’s relation- 
ship to global terrorism and our country’s involvement in projects of 
political violence in the decades leading up to 9/11. Adopting a stance 
that clearly challenged narratives of America’s political innocence, Roy 
suggested that 9/11 opened Americans’ eyes to political violence as a very 
real symptom of globalization. With her speech, she sought “to share the 
grief of history. To thin the mists a little. To say to the citizens of America, 
in the gentlest, most human way:‘Welcome to the World.” Whether they 
have become more savvy critics of global politics as a result of 9/11 is 
unclear, but, as Roy points out, the event forced Americans to consider 
the country within a global community, a community with complex 
economic, religious, and social dimensions, each equally powerful and 
capable of producing violence. As a consequence of 9/11 and of this 
changing perception of America’s position in a global community, debates 
on national security gained newfound urgency as Americans sought to 
secure the homeland—both materially and rhetorically—against the 
threat of the other. 

Underlying these impulses to protect the American homeland 1s a 
deeply rooted attachment to domestic space. From the creation of the 
sprawling Department of Homeland Security in November of 2002 to 
the increasingly heated debates over illegal immigration and the tighten- 
ing of the borders, Americans—contrary to Roy’s hopes—have become 
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even more exclusionary, opting to define America as a “home” only to 
those who have a legitimate claim on it, whatever that might mean. Our 
attachment to domestic space as the predominant model for understand- 
ing the “homeland” and the “home front” is not particularly surprising, 
as domestic space on its most basic level suggests stability and protection, 
two concepts integral to nationhood. Less obvious is how domestic space 
is intertwined with narrative, and how political narratives produced by 
the state embed themselves in our everyday lives. Considering the met- 
onymic relationship between “the home” and “the nation,” it is worth 
examining how our negotiation of the former bears upon our construc- 
tion of the latter. The anxieties over homeland security that continue to 
pervade the American national consciousness in many ways emerge from 
the processes of narrativization inherent in constructions of domestic 
space. 

Philip Roth’s American Pastoral, published in 1997, offers a prescient 
critique of homeland security, suggesting that the rhetorical founda- 
tions of the homeland security state existed in latent forms well before 
the attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon. Roth’s novel 
describes a bourgeois fantasy of security and domesticity embodied in 
and articulated through the trope of the house, and its implicit com- 
mentary on the home and the homeland demonstrates that, no matter 
how exhaustively we fortify our domestic spaces, the political will always 
intervene and will often do so violently.! Narratives of political inno- 
cence and American exceptionalism, integral to American notions of do- 
mesticity, both function as defense mechanisms housed in and protected 
by the home and the homeland. Although American Pastoral focuses on 
the politics of the Vietnam War era, the novel’s narrative structure, which 
situates Nathan Zuckerman, in 1995, as the source of narrative invention, 
Suggests that Roth is as much concerned with critiquing the politics 
of the nineties as he is the politics of the sixties. Through Zuckerman’s 
narration, Roth implies that narrative violence—that is, attempts to chal- 
lenge expectations of conventional narrative by means of radical formal 
experiments—functions like an act of domestic terrorism: both seek to 
dismantle a political infrastructure that sustains dominant discourses of 
power, In the following pages, I locate the house as a site of narrative 
production, one that, no matter how much faith we put in notions of 
American domesticity, is always susceptible to acts of political violence. 
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In “Homeland Insecurities: Reflections on Language and Space,’ Amy 
Kaplan deconstructs the recent use of the term “homeland,” designating it 
as a product of a rapidly mobilizing security state. Examining the rhetori- 
cal dimensions of this new term in American politics, Kaplan argues that 
the proliferation of discourse on homeland security in the years follow- 
ing 9/11 reflects a dramatic expansion of state power and a shift in the 
individual’s relationship to the state. Moreover, as she suggests, “the choice 
of the word puts into play a history of multiple meanings, connotations, 
and associations that work, on the one hand, to convey a sense of unity, 
security, and stability, but more profoundly, on the other hand, work to 
generate forms of radical insecurity by proliferating threats of the foreign 
lurking within and without national borders” (90). Donald Pease’s more 
recent work on the term also designates the homeland as a rhetorical de- 
vice that, in dislocating US citizens from their imagined “America,” justi- 
fies “the spectacular unsettling of homelands elsewhere” (170). Drawing 
from the work of Kaplan, Pease, and others on the nation as an imagined 
space of domesticity, I argue that—even if the term “homeland” is new to 
the American political vocabulary—many of the post 9/11 discourses on 
homeland security were, in fact, embedded in our cultural imagination 
prior to the attacks on the towers. 

Although many critics read American Pastoral as focused on Vietnam 
War era politics, David Brauner suggests that “its historical focus is wider 
than has generally been recognized” (32) and that the novel does not situ- 
ate itself within any one historical moment. Certainly, the politics of the 
sixties occupy a significant place in any reading of the novel, but I argue 
that they are less central to Roth’s text than to Zuckerman’s narrative. In 
channeling the political turmoil of the sixties through Zuckerman’s frame 
narrative, Roth subtly addresses a growing culture of privacy and political 
myopia in the nineties that would eventually give rise to the post-9/11 
homeland security state—processes that play out most visibly in the novel’s 
treatment of domestic space and the home. The Swede’s attachment to 
domestic space—symptomatic of an American ethos of domesticity dating 
from the years after World War II prevents his entry into what Roth in 
the novel calls “the American berserk” (86). Thus the political dimensions 
of domestic space Roth explores through Zuckerman’s narrative crucially 
bear on the political context of the nineties. Indeed, as Brett Ashley Kaplan 
has observed, Roth’s recent fiction “arrive[s] at a time when there is much 
reason to be suspicious of the comforts of “home” (86). 
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In examining “the home” in American Pastoral, where Jennifer Glaser 
stresses the uncanny dimensions of the Swede’s domestic life, I explore the 
politics of domestic space, considering them in the context of homeland 
security. Likewise, where Derek Parker Royal briefly addresses the Swede’s 
attachment to his home in Old Rimrock, New Jersey, I explore Roth’s 
complex commentary on domestic space and its role in constructing the 
politically invested concept of the American homeland. And where most 
theoretical work on domestic space addresses the home as a gendered 
spatial locus, I focus on the connections among domestic space, narrative, 
and politics, especially on how considering these connections helps de- 
construct rhetorics of homeland security and terrorism. Much of what lies 
ahead focuses on narrative production, arguing that an American relation- 
ship to domestic space enables narratives that disengage Americans from 
political realities. The Swede is very much a case in point, as the domestic 
spaces he inhabits throughout the novel generate dangerous forms of 
narrative production. Following this thread, I explore how Roth’s formal 
strategies perpetrate “narrative violence” on notions of stable, conven- 
tional narrative, implicating the reader in his critique of domestic space, 
and spurring reflection on the more subtle political contours of homeland 
security. 

In obvious ways, American Pastoral is a book about a failed vision of 
domestic bliss. The blond-haired, blue-eyed “Swede” Levoy, “the house- 
hold Apollo of the Weequahic Jews” (4), from his youth as a star high 
school athlete to his years as a father and a husband, lives out a fantasy of 
American domesticity. The Swede grows up in Newark and later marries 
a former Miss New Jersey, Dawn Dwyer, and fathers Merry Levov, a per- 
fectly “normal” daughter who seems to complete his vision of American 
domesticity. Seeing himself as a modern-day Johnny Appleseed (315) and 
maintaining “an unconscious oneness with America” (20), the Swede is 
a projection of American identity and, specifically, American political 
innocence. When at the age of sixteen, Merry finds herself embroiled in 
the world of radical anti-Vietnam politics, the Swede’s vision of domestic 
harmony begins to dissolve, and it is obliterated in the horrific realization 
that his daughter had been responsible for bombing a post office in Old 
Rimrock and, in the process, killing a local doctor. When Merry disap- 
pears after the bombing, the Swede is left to try to reconcile his shattered 
existence with his prior visions of domestic harmony. 
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From the first descriptions of the Swede as a star high school athlete, 
he is associated with narrative production of the sort that later manifests 
itself in the domestic fantasy he creates in Old Rimrock. Early on, we see 
the Swede’s symbolic role in the community, as he facilitates narratives 
that obscure political realities:? 


through the Swede, the neighborhood entered into a fantasy 
about itself and about the world, the fantasy of sports fans 
everywhere: almost like Gentiles (as they imagined Gentiles) 
our families could forget the way things actually work and 
make an athletic performance the repository of all their hopes. 
Primarily, they could forget the war. (3-4) 


Highlighting the production of redemptive narratives as a means of 
repressing the trauma embedded in narratives of political violence and 
war, Roth writes that the Swede “was fettered to history, an instrument of 
history” (5) capable of inspiring hope in the community even in the face 
of horrific accounts of American deaths at the hands of the Germans (6). 

The Swede’s traumatic relationship to history, of course, has much to 
do with his Jewish American identity and his attempt, in following years, 
to negotiate a post-Holocaust backdrop of violence in America.? Unwill- 
ing to accept that his Jewish identity locates him as a target for subtle 
forms of political violence, he embraces a public persona that ostensibly 
erases his status as a political other—a performance, which he carries out 
for the rest of his life, that precludes political engagement. Sponsoring 
the production of hero-narratives, he enables the community to repress 
political discourse, rendering political violence invisible. And this process 
occurs more prominently in the postwar years of domestic stability, when 
his repression of the political is channeled into domestic space. 

The Swede’s domestic fantasy—the life he manufactures for himself 
and his family in Old Rimrock—is itself a form of narrative production 
that, aligning him with a postwar generation that embraced visions of do- 
mestic stability, serves to disengage him from the political. Soon after his 
marriage, the Swede purchases a home on the outskirts of Old Rimrock. 
Over 170 years old, the old stone house represents for the Swede an idyllic, 
pastoral way of life, a vision of an antiquated America in which he and his 
family can escape both the political unrest stemming from the Vietnam 
War and the social unrest arising from the transformation of the American 
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economic landscape as the country moves toward globalization, evidenced 
in the novel by the Newark riots and the economic pressures to outsource 
faced by the Swede’s glove business, Newark Maid. Representing for him 
a space of domestic stability and ideological homogeneity, the Swede “had 
been dreaming about that house since he was sixteen years old. . . .[t was 
the first house built of stone he’d ever seen, and to a city boy it was an 
architectural marvel. The random design of the stones said ‘House’ to 
him as not even the brick house on Keer avenue did” (189).4 Comparing 
the Swede’s domestic fantasy to those stirred by the green light in The 
Great Gatsby, Royal suggests, the Swede’s “new rural home becomes for 
[him] a means to assimilation into ‘normal’ American society” (189-90). 
This desire for a “normal” America, however, is tied to processes of nar- 
rativization defining American innocence and security in depoliticized 
terms that appeal to an American public in search of affirmative modes of 
national identification.’ Founded on the fantasy of an ideologically pure 
America, the Swede’s projection of domestic stability—in its apparent 
political neutrality—is itself a political act. 

This process is complicated by the Swede’s fears of ideological subver- 
sion, as political discourse of any kind threatens to undermine his faith 
in the imaginary ideal of a historically static America. Again, the Swede’s 
attraction to the Old Rimrock house owes itself largely to a vision of 
America as a fortified homeland, capable of protecting and fostering nar- 
raves of American exceptionalism: 


The stone house was not only engagingly ingenious-looking to 
his eyes—all that irregularity regularized, a jigsaw puzzle fitted 
patiently together into this square, solid thing to make a beauti- 
ful shelter—but it looked indestructible, an impregnable house 
that could never burn to the ground and that had probably been 
standing there since the country began. (190) 


The “indestructible, impregnable” exterior suggests that the Swede’s fears 
of ideological violence are directed toward the outside world, where 
political unrest threatens to contaminate his fantasy of domestic stability. 
“Something had turned him into a human platitude,” Zuckerman tells 
us, “something had warned him:You must not run counter to anything” 
(23). In declining to “run counter to anything” or participate in political 
discourse, however, he cannot identify the very ideological threats capable 
of dismantling his domestic fantasy. 
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It is illuminating to consider the Swede’s attachment to the Old 
Rimrock house and the pastoral narratives associated with it in relation 
to Gaston Bachelard’s theories in The Poetics of Space. Taking a phenom- 
enological approach to such attachment, Bachelard explores how houses 
offer the promise of protection, both physically and psychologically, from 
the real and imagined threats of the outside world: we “see the imagina- 
tion build ‘walls’ of impalpable shadows, comfort itself with the illusion 
of protection—or just the contrary, tremble behind thick walls, mistrust 
the staunchest ramparts” (5). Beyond the promise of protection, houses 
provide vehicles for narrative, history, and memory: “An entire past comes 
to dwell in a new house... .We comfort ourselves by reliving memories 
of protection. Something closed must retain our memories, while leaving 
them their original value as images” (5-6). While his focus is largely on 
the personal encounter with domestic space—the memories we bring 
to domestic space through our childhood experiences—Bachelard also 
more broadly speaks to the ways domestic spaces function as repositories 
for cultural memory; the narratives of protection and security he identi- 
fies with domestic space illuminate the equation of the nation with the 
homeland and the narratives of protection and security such an equation 
produces. 

Although The Poetics of Space largely overlooks the political dimen- 
sions of space as containers for memory, narrative, and history, houses are 
nonetheless intrinsically political. Examining public policy and housing 
in postwar Britain, Joe Moran thus articulates the political dimensions 
of Bachelard’s work. The abstract houses referred to throughout Poetics, 
Moran argues, represent “a particular kind of Euro-American settlement, 
made of brick or stone, with a rectangular structure which allows it to 
be divided into separate rooms connected by stairs and hallways” (29). 
They are “clearly reminiscent of the actual houses of a particular historical 
tradition” (28). Bachelard’s conception of the house is thus itself a politi- 
cal projection, one that implicitly endorses a particular Euro-American 
ethos whose political dimensions—white, middle-class, bourgeois—are 
inherently inscribed in that space. In this way, narratives and memories 
inhabiting domestic spaces are necessarily political, and when domestic 
space comes to function symbolically for the homeland, these narn- 
tives—like the Swede’s pastoral fantasy of protection and security—can 
be particularly dangerous.® 
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This danger has intensified over the last several decades as under- 
standings of an American homeland have become more closely linked 
to discourses of nationalism. Traditionally, understandings of the term 
“homeland”—connoting the cultural origins of diasporic communities 
and foreign national identification—have been superseded by the notion 
of “homeland” as “the home front,’ a term associated with militarism 
and national defense.’ Examing the Cold War development of America 
as a military state, Catherine Lutz studies the steady erosion of domestic, 
civilian life under the burgeoning military presence within its national 
boundaries, noting “a tension ... between the impulse to clearly distin- 
guish between two cultures of the military and civilian worlds (often to 
either celebrate or criticize one of them) and a desire to see a single set 
of military and civilian values, and a single America” (235); the conflation 
of these two formerly distinct realms of American life, she argues, suggests 
the emergence of a new sense of the American homeland, one defined 
primarily by military, rather than civilian discourse. 

Tracing the American military state leading up to and following 
September 11, Marita Sturken specifically addresses the ways that mili- 
tarism and consumerism become increasingly interconnected, and how 
they have begun to inscribe themselves on domestic space, most notably 
through the Hummer and other symbols of American military culture 
(40). The result, Sturken argues, is the dissolution of boundaries between 
home and homeland, a process involving the inscription of a new set of 
national politics on the discourses of domestic space (71).Another con- 
sequence is an implicit endorsement of American military interventions, 
justified in the name of protecting the home front: Sturken writes, 


The militarization of the home is thus not only a means through 
which public fear of terrorism is mediated but is also a process 
through which the domestic household is articulated into the 
policies of the US government. Defending the home and the 
desire to feel “at home” are key elements in the imperial policies 
ofthe US government after 9/11. (41) 


Considering that the increased militarization of the American homeland 
began well before 9/11, this escalation helps illuminate the failures of the 
Swede’ vision of domestic harmony in American Pastoral, a vision closely 
aligned with manufactured narratives of American political innocence. 
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The old stone house—in its impregnability and its connection to 
a particular American pastoral history—functions as a repository for a 
political narrative of security and an implicit endorsement of a bourgeois 
American culture of comfort. In his attachment to the house we see the 
Swede’s identification with this narrative and the desire to fortify it against 
the forces of political discourse circulating around the Vietnam War and 
the movement toward globalization. What he fails to realize is that, in 
Bachelard’s language, the house provides only the “illusion of protection,” 
and this failure renders him blind to the inherently political dimensions 
of domestic space. The narratives of national security and ideological ho- 
mogeneity operating within the Swede’s fantasy are themselves contested 
political sites and they ultimately prompt his sixteen-year-old daughter 
to revolt against him. Zuckerman identifies the intrusions on domestic 
space—mainly the presence of television media—that give rise to her 
increasingly political worldview. The Swede remembers watching the self- 
immolation of Buddhist monks on television and imagines the traumatic 
effects these images must have had on his daughter: 


No screaming, no writhing, just [the monk’s] calmness at the 
heart of the flames—no pain registering on anyone on camera, 
only on Merry and the Swede and Dawn, horrified together 

in their living room. Out of nowhere and into their home, the 
nimbus of flames, the upright monk, and the sudden liquefaction 
before he keels over. (153) 


Later he comments, “Into their home the monk came to stay” (154). De- 
spite the Swede’s efforts to fortify his domestic existence against ideologi- 
cal subversion, modern technology has breached the walls of domesticity, 
attacking the heart of domestic space: the living room. 

While the mediation of the Vietnam War, in its graphic portrayal of 
political violence, created a space for discourse subversive to the state, the 
mediation of the Gulf War and the Iraq War in many ways precluded this 
kind of active political engagement. Andrew Hoskins notes that CNN's 
sanitized presentation of the bombing of Baghdad “effectively stymied 
anti-war sentiment in the USA and Fox News’ coverage of the Iraq War 
provided a publicly-mediated space for the cheerleaders of war to find new 
levels of legitimacy, and for the rest at least to find reassurance in patriotism 
packaged by the hour” (77). Focusing on similar dynamics in the televising 
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of the Gulf War, Douglas Kellner remarks that “the result was a militariza- 
tion of consciousness and an environment dominated by military images 
and discourses” (237). The dissolution of the boundary between the public 
and private represented by the televised immolation thus signifies a trend in 
the mediated violence that would escalate at the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Zuckerman’s presentation of this domestic intrusion, narrated against 
the backdrop of the Gulf War speaks to the ways that mediated violence 
and state narratives of American exceptionalism have permeated domes- 
tic boundaries, so that many Americans today find it difficult to position 
themselves outside of the narratives disseminated by the state. 

As the agent responsible for political intrusion on domestic space, 
Merry embodies the ways that the home—and its broader function as a 
corollary for the politically-defined homeland—has been, since the 1960s, 
under threat of ideological subversion. Countering the Swede’s impulse 
to repress the political through his faith in the ostensibly neutral space of 
domesticity, Merry tells him, “I don’t know what you're talking about. Ev- 
erything is political. Brushing your teeth is political” (104). Merry is correct. 
The Swede’ vision of a domestic harmony outside of politics—articulated 
through the old stone house—is itself a political exercise insofar as it sus- 
tains the illusion of a stable sense of American identity. In fact, the Swede’s 
sense of domestic security reflects his ideological investment in capitalist 
enterprise, the preservation of which helped spur America’s involvement 
inVietnam. What the Swede sees as an apolitical domestic existence, that 
is, is premised on his internalizing the state’s political agenda. “In con- 
structing his ideal home,” Sandra Kumamoto Stanley observes, “the Swede 
believes that he has replicated the ideals of America; the family becomes a 
source not [only] of biological reproduction but also of the reproduction 
of ideology” (10). Even the house’s history—which the Swede selectively 
Tepresses—is defined by the political. In attempting to dissuade the Swede 
from buying it, his father tells him, “this is a narrow, bigoted area. The Klan 
thrived out here in the twenties. Did you know that? The Ku Klux Klan. 
People had crosses burned on their property out here” (309). Indeed, as 
Timothy Parrish notes, the entire region of Morris County, with its long 
history of white inhabitants connected to the American Revolution, im- 
plicitly rejects ethnic minorities like the Swede and his parents (136-37). 
Merry’ astute observation regarding the ubiquity of the political applies 
particularly to their home and to Old Rimrock, where political violence— 
though unacknowledged by the Swede—has long existed. 
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When Merry bombs the post office, killing the local doctor, the 
Swede’s vision of domestic space as an apolitical domain falls apart: Roth 
writes, “The bomb might as well have gone off in their living room.” 
(70). In this way, Merry becomes “the daughter who transports him out 
of the longed-for American pastoral and into everything that is its antith- 
esis and its enemy, into the fury, the violence, and the desperation of the 
counterpastoral—and into the indigenous American berserk” (86). The 
intrusion of the political on domestic space, that is, forces the Swede to 
regard his own existence as inseparable from the political discourses of 
the state. In short, Merry’s bomb is an act of political violence against a 
culture of complacency contained and perpetuated in the discursive space 
of the house. 

In its relation to the Swede’s fantasy and, more broadly, to the concep- 
tion of a secure homeland, Merry’s bombing collapses the boundary be- 
tween public and private. Domestic space inherently depends on a rhetoric 
of separation; the home is articulated as a space of safety and stability in 
response to an outside environment understood to be threatening, chaotic, 
and dangerous. And as Bachelard has shown, this sense of security is predi- 
cated on boundaries that divide the inside from the outside. Faced with 
the reality of political violence arising from within the home/homeland, 
however, we can see how these boundaries dissolve. Where “there once 
were clear differences between home and away, inside and outside, peace 
and violence,” Michael Rothberg argues, in the twenty-first century, “those 
distinctions have been lost” (151). In turn, as Kaplan argues, homeland 
security becomes a rhetorical tactic working to justify further political 
intrusion on private life: 


Although homeland security may strive to cordon off the nation 
as a domestic space from external foreign threats, it is actually 
about breaking down the boundaries between inside and outside, 
about seeing the homeland in a state of constant emergency from 
threats within and without. .. .If every facet of civilian life is sub- 
ject to terrorist attack, if a commercial airliner can be turned into 
a deadly bomb, then every facet of domestic life—in the double 
sense of the word as private and national—must be both protect- 
ed and mobilized against these threats. Homeland security calls 
for vast new intrusions of government, military, and intelligence 
forces, not just to secure the homeland from external threats, but 
to become an integral part of the workings of home, a home ina 
continual state of emergency. (90) 
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In this way, the rhetoric of homeland security positions Americans 
as static, politically complacent subjects. The novel’s final chapter sees the 
Swede hosting a dinner party attended by his parents and family “friends” 
(during which he discovers that one of these, Bill Orcutt, is having an 
affair with his wife and that another, Shelly Salzman, had secretly given 
refuge to Merry after the bombing). When, after dinner, the Swede imag- 
ines Merry—who has now chosen to live in abject poverty and become 
physically repulsive—returning to the house, horrifying his father and 
friends, we see his continuing fear of domestic subversion even here at 
the novel’s end: “He had made his fantasy and Merry had unmade it for 
him. It was not the specific war that she’d had in mind, but it was a war 
nonetheless, that she brought home to America—home into her very 
own house” (418). Surprisingly, the Swede still appears to understand 
his home as a locus of stability, despite having witnessed the unpleasant 
political debate that took place over dinner minutes earlier and the recent 
discovery of his wife’s infidelity. As Claire Sigrist-Sutton argues, “In his 
wish to bring Merry back into the household, Seymour fails to recognize 
her criticism of that household as . . . complicit in forwarding the aims 
of the dirty war” (61). Nonetheless, by the end of the chapter, he reflects, 
“The outlaws are everywhere. They’re inside the gates” (366), suggesting 
that the fortified exterior of the old stone house has been breached by 
politics and behavior that the Swede cannot reconcile with his fantasy of 
domestic stability. 

In The New American Exceptionalism, Donald Pease explores how 
Americans’ identification with the American “homeland” occurred as a 
traumatic response to a dissolving fantasy of American political innocence 
initiated by the attacks on the towers. The attacks, he explains, distanced 
Americans rhetorically from their country, requiring them to manufacture 
a “homeland” in order to reclaim America as “country of origin” (170) 
stolen from them by the terrorists. This perspective helps to explain why 
the Swede, even when confronted by political violence, intensifies his faith 
in domesticity. Instead of embracing political heterogeneity after Merry’s 
act of violence, like the American public responding to the threat of ter- 
torism, he retreats to the domestic; after ending his marriage with Dawn, 
in an evident attempt to repress the violence of his former life, the Swede 
remarries and has two children, attempting to recreate the bourgeois ex- 
istence Merry had succeeded in exploding. Describing a dinner attended 
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by the Swede and his new family, his brother comments: “Seymour loved 
it. The whole handsome family there, life just the way it’s supposed to be” 
(71). Even in the wake of horrific political violence, the Swede’s desire 
to reclaim what he sees as his American “country of origin” through the 
performance of domestic normalcy here has not diminished. Neverthe- 
less, shattering this idyllic scene, he leaves the table, retreats outside, and 
breaks down in tears over the memory of his recently deceased daughter. 
Again, try as he might to repress the political by maintaining the fantasy 
of domestic life, the specter of political violence continually emerges from 
within, intruding on this manufactured fantasy.® 
If the Swede’s political disengagement is a result of his relationship 
to his home, how then can political subjectivity be asserted in a culture 
where reality is largely defined through the experience of domestic space? 
Roth poses this question, in so many words, in the novel’s final lines: 


Yes, the breach had been pounded in their fortification, even 
out here in secure Old Rimrock, and now that it was opened it 
would not be closed again. They’ll never recover. Everything is 
against them, everyone and everything that does not like their 
life. All the voices from without, condemning and rejecting their 
life! And what is wrong with their life? What on earth is less 
reprehensible than the life of the Levovs? (423) 


Here Roth enacts the inherent difficulty of negotiating a world in which 
institutional narratives—like those invested in domestic space—have 
permeated the most intimate spheres. Disidentifying with these narra- 
tives seems as jarring as confronting the political violence that threatens 
to undermine them. 

What would it mean to enter a hostile territory of domestic insta- 
bility? One answer emerges in the novel when the Swede finally tracks 
down the long-missing Merry. When midway through the novel, the 
Swede encounters Merry, now a Jain devoted to protecting all forms 
of life at whatever cost to her own, he is appalled first and foremost by 
her squalid living space. Located in the most run-down part of Newark, 
Merry’s “room was tiny, claustrophobically smaller even than the cell in 
the juveniles’ prison where, when [the Swede] could not sleep, he would 
imagine visiting her after she was apprehended” (233). Later, Roth writes, 
“Her room had no window, only a narrow transom over the door that 
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opened onto the unlit hallway, a twenty-foot-long urinal whose decaying 
plaster walls he wanted to smash apart with his fist the moment he en- 
tered the house and smelled it” (237). Confronted by a vision of domestic 
space so at odds with his Old Rimrock fantasy, one that embodies rather 
than shirks, the harsh realities of urban poverty, the Swede proves unable 
to separate his daughter discursively from the space in which she lives. 
Imagining his wife’s reaction to Merry’s room, the Swede thinks to him- 
self, “How could he bring Dawn here? Driving Dawn down McCarter 
Highway, turning off McCarter and into this street, the warehouses, the 
rubble, the garbage, the debris. . ..Dawn seeing this room, smelling this 
room, her hands touching the walls of this room, let alone the unwashed 
flesh, the brutally cropped, bedraggled hair” (239). The Swede’s thought 
process here moves seamlessly among descriptions of the city, the house, 
and his daughter, conflating the three under a single indictment of what 
he considers to be deviant modes of living. He cannot differentiate his 
daughter from the place where she lives; her home and her identity, in 
the Swede’s eyes, are one and the same. Of course, this scene reveals more 
about the Swede’s politically constructed domestic fantasy—one which 
projects American identity in domestic terms—than about Merry, whom 
we perceive only from her father’s particular perspective. 

While the Swede seeks to be rooted in an idealized American cultural 
and national heritage, Merry desires transience; her home, situated amid a 
section of the city continually ransacked by poverty-stricken inhabitants, 
is under a state of constant transformation and revision. At one point, 
the Swede sees the “cornices stolen. Aluminum drainpipes even from 
the occupied buildings, from standing buildings—stolen. Everything was 
gone that anybody could get to. Just reach up and take it. Copper tub- 
ing in boarded-up factories, pull it out and sell it. Anyplace the windows 
are gone and boarded up tells people immediately, ‘Come in and strip 
it. Whatever's left, strip it, steal it, sell it” (235). Unlike the 170-year-old 
stone house, which “regularized irregularity,’ Merry’s home is in a state 
of constant flux: a project of deconstruction. Although she has lived in the 
room in Newark for the six months, “by the time she left Chicago she had 
discovered she no longer needed a home; she would never again come 
close to succumbing to the yearning for a family and a home” (258). Her 
homelessness stands as the only alternative in the novel to an institutional 
Presence that has inscribed itself on and claimed domestic space.” As 
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Sarah Bylund argues, just as Merry “has no desire to claim America as her 
country” (25), for the Swede’s America, Merry’s life holds no promise for 
legitimate national identification. Rejecting bourgeois domesticity, Merry 
is excluded from any American identity. 

Merry’s reaction against her father’s domestic vision is, of course, 
a reaction against political narratives embedded in domestic space; her 
transient existence can be read more specifically as an attempt to pro- 
duce a counternarrative that contests the fantasy of American normalcy 
invested in domestic space. And Roth’s own narrative strategies speak to 
this very issue. American Pastoral’s first three chapters establish Roth’s nar- 
rator, Nathan Zuckerman, as an agent of narrative invention. In these early 
chapters, Zuckerman offers first-person accounts of his encounters with 
the Swede and his brother, Jerry, whom he sees at a high school reunion. 
During these scenes, Zuckerman, himself a writer, reveals his fascination 
with the Swede, and the chapters that follow function as his attempt to 
narrativize the life of a man about whom he knows rather little. The story 
of the Swede is thus framed as a project of narrative invention, one that 
complicates the faith we place in narratives in general. Early reviews of 
the novel largely ignored Zuckerman’s frame narrative, focusing almost 
exclusively on the story of Swede. This is not surprising. The impulse to 
locate a primary narrative speaks to the desire for familiar, stable narrative 
production in much the same way as does the search for familiarity and 
stability in domestic spaces.!° 

The novel’s formal mechanics thus speak to the tensions between the 
Swede and his daughter as they vie over competing visions of domesticity. 
Early on, Zuckerman addresses the inadequacy of our narrative under- 
standings of each other. You approach others 


as untanklike as you can be, sans cannon and machine guns and 
steel plating half a foot thick; you come at them unmenacingly 
on your own ten toes instead of tearing up the turf with your 
caterpillar treads, take them on with an open mind, as equals, 
man to man, as we used to say, and yet you never fail to get them 
wrong. You might as well have the brain of a tank. You get them 
wrong before you meet them, while you're anticipating meeting 
them; you get them wrong while you’re with them; and then 
you go home to tell somebody else about the meeting and you 
get them all wrong again. (35) 
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Here, Zuckerman sees narratives as founded on error; misperceptions are 
channeled into narratives in order to make sense of the world. If this is 
true, then Zuckerman’s narrative of the Swede is itself founded on error 
as well. Locating the Swede’s story as such a narrative in turn disrupts 
the narratives of stability and protection the Swede himself produces 
through his Old Rimrock house, just as Merry seems to realize that the 
values embedded in bourgeois domesticity are as much products of nar- 
rative invention as anything else, and that narratives function as a mode 
of ideological transmission. 

The passage quoted above closely links representation to violence and 
war. Zuckerman finds himself in an untenable position: the very reality 
he attempts to convey is constantly being undercut by the innately-de- 
structive machinery of narrative. If the tendency is to regard the Swede’s 
story as the primary narrative of American Pastoral, then the distance 
opened by the frame story of Zuckerman both generates a critique of the 
Swede’s worldview, and exposes the violent processes of narrativization 
involved in the production of narratives. As Aliki Varvogli argues, “through 
its structural complexity [the novel] suggests the figure of the author is 
linked with that of the terrorist” (103). The author of the Swede’s narra- 
tive, Zuckerman is positioned as the chief agent of narrative violence in 
a novel heavily engaged with both narrative and violence. 

This reading of American Pastoral is informed by a spatial reading of 
narrative and a narrative reading of space. In The Practice of Everyday Life, 
Michel de Certeau observes, 


In modern Athens, the vehicles of mass transportation are 

called metaphorai.To go to work or come home, one takes a 
“metaphor”—a bus or a train. Stories could also take this noble 
name: every day, they traverse and organize places; they select 
and link them together; they make sentences and itineraries out 
of them. They are spatial trajectories. (115) 


In this way, “space is a practiced place . . . an act of reading is the space pro- 
duced by the practice of a particular place: a written text, i.e., a place 
constituted by a system of signs” (117). Although de Certeau focuses here 
on negotiations of urban space, domestic space can likewise be said to be 
constructed by narrative; familiar, stable, conventional narrative structures 
Provide textual spaces discursively linked to domesticity. Zuckerman’s 
frame thus destabilizes what the reader might identify as the domestic 
structure of the Swede’s narrative, encouraging critique of the machinery 
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underlying conceptions of stable narratives. In the same way that Merry’s 
bomb—an act of narrative as well as other kinds of violence—seeks to 
dismantle the political discourses embedded in domestic space, discourses 
which have been normalized to near invisibility, Zuckerman’s presence 
prompts suspicions of narrative and the political ideologies that underlie 
them. Distancing us from the familiar space of the primary narrative, a 
home, of sorts, his presence raises questions about the processes of narra- 
tivization at its heart. “Why does Merry throw bombs?” Parrish asks, and 
he finds that “a plausible answer might be another question: Why does 
Zuckerman write? Although Roth often assigns possible motivations for 
the kinds of stories Zuckerman writes—psychological, sexual, cultural, 
etc.—the truth is that there is for Zuckerman no necessary justification 
other than the desire to create a persona and enact its possibilities” (139). 
But if this illuminates the impulse behind Zuckerman’s narrative inven- 
tions, it doesn’t address Roth’s motives for framing the Swede’s story. 
Dramatizing the limitations of narrative helps make legible the politics 
that underlie it. Just as in her transience Merry rejects the illusory stabil- 
ity of domestic space, readers negotiate the discursive mobility afforded 
by multiple layers of narrative and reject the illusion of political truth 
invested in any one narrative space. 

In this way, though many read American Pastoral as a critique of the 
politics of the Vietnam War era, I’ve argued that with Zuckerman’s frame 
narrative, situated in 1995, the novel also engages the post-Cold War, pre- 
9/11 politics of the 1990s. Examining the Swede’s domestic fantasy, Roth 
situates the Vietnam War era as a critical period that would initiate new 
understandings of and uses for the home as an ideological and rhetorical 
locus in the decades to come. And as the boundaries of public and private 
space continue to erode under the discourses of national security and the 
protection of the homeland, it becomes increasingly more difficult to 
establish political positions outside the lines of discourse provided by the 
state. Focusing on Roth’s complex representation of domestic space and 
narrative also helps explain why the Swede maintains his worldview in 
light of his daughter’s acts of domestic terrorism. His failure to confront 
the realities of political violence, I’ve argued, is the consequence of his 
investment in politically repressive, state-endorsed narratives that are com- 
municated through domestic space. For this reason, American Pastoral also 
helps illuminate post-9/11 America. Probing the connections between 
domestic space, the homeland, and narrative production, it speaks directly 
to a culture increasingly fearful of ideological and political intrusion. 
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Notes 


1. My use of the term “the political” derives from Jenny Edkins’s work on po- 
litical trauma. As she defines it, “politics is the regular operation of state institu- 
tions, elections, and such like within the framework of the status quo. In other 
words it does not challenge existing ways of doing things. The political on the 
other hand is the moment where established ways of carrying on do not tell 

us what to do, or where they are challenged and ruptured: in traumatic mo- 
ments, for example” (108). The political, therefore, is a disruptive force capable 
of destabilizing institutional power. 


2. See Gary Chase Johnson for a more complete discussion of the allegorical 
dimensions of the novel. Johnson makes the critical distinction between the 
representation of allegory, which we see in the community’s perception of the 
Swede, and the later counternarrative, generated by the novel’s narrator, Nathan 
Zuckerman, which challenges the values invested in this allegoresis. 


3.The concept of the Jewish American homeland features prominently in 
Roth’ fiction. In The Plot Against America (2004), Roth writes, “We'd already 
had a homeland for three generations. . ..Our homeland was America” (4-5). 
The Counterlife (1986) addresses the difficulties Jews face in identifying with 
either an American or an Israeli homeland. Like American Pastoral, these texts 
are concerned with issues of citizenship and belonging, and they often address 
these themes through domesticity and the trope of the house. 


4. For an illuminating discussion on home design and its role in defining social 
and familial roles through the house’s connection to history, see Moira Munro 
and Ruth Madigan’s “Negotiating Space in the Family Home.’ They write, 


Architectural historians have drawn our attention to the ways in which 
the design of nineteenth-century housing reflected the ideal of the 
bourgeois family, with its strictly demarcated boundaries between pub- 
lic and private, masculine and feminine, and rigidly differentiated inter- 
nal spaces. The ideal of the bourgeois family lived on into the twentieth 
century as a model of domestic respectability. (107) 


5. In her book Tourists of History: Memory, Kitsch, and Consumerism from Okla- 
homa City to Ground Zero, Marita Sturken describes the means by which acts 

of terrorism on US soil are depoliticized. Ubiquitous after both the Oklahoma 
City bombing and 9/11,Teddy bears, for example, intended to provide com- 
fort to those traumatized by the attacks, functioned to interpellate Americans 
as children, disengaging them from political discourse and authorizing the state 
to produce uncontested narratives of American political innocence. 
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6. See Irene Cieraad’s At Home: An Anthropology of Domestic Space for further 
commentary on the house as an inherently political spatial locus. Cieraad looks 
at the ways that houses provide crucial sites for political activity, particularly in 
industrialized countries, like Britain, that have seen dramatic social and labor 
reform. 


7. For more on the homeland as a term connected to cultural and ethnic dias- 
pora see the collection of essays, The Call of the Homeland: Diaspora Nationalisms, 
Past and Present. In the context of American multiculturalism, that notion of 
homeland contrasts with the more recent trend toward defining America as a 
homeland in its own right, a trend that accelerated in the postwar years, con- 
current with the rise of the military state. 


8.The intrusion of violence on the domestic imaginary is consistent throughout 
Roth’s oeuvre. From The Ghostwriter to The Counterlife, characters repeatedly 
make use of domestic space to conceal the presence of things unwanted and 
unwelcome. 


9. As mentioned earlier, this reaction is important to Roth’s commentary on the 
reader’s investment in projects of institutional domesticity. We are threatened by 
Merry’s existence precisely because it undermines a tradition of domestic dis- 
course in which we are all implicated. 


10. Pia Masiero’s Philip Roth and the Zuckerman Books provides the most com- 
prehensive analysis of Zuckerman’s presence in Roth’s fiction. Regarding the 
transparency of Zuckerman’s narration in American Pastoral, she writes, “The 
numerous articles on American Pastoral speaking about the Swede without 
locating his presentation in Nathan’s inventiveness are tangible proof of how 
easy it is to forget” (148) that the Swede’s story is his creation. I argue that this 
has much to do with a desire to locate familiar narrative structures, packaged 
for easy consumption. 
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Which Sin to Bear? Authenticity and Compromise in Langston Hughes 
by David Chinitz 
NewYork: Oxford University Press, 2013. 269 pages 


Mark Whalan 


These are heady days for Langston Hughes scholarship. In 1959, James 
Baldwin opened his review of Hughes's Selected Poems with the slam 
that “Every time I read Langston Hughes I am amazed by his genuine 
gifts—and depressed that he has done so little with them.” Ten years later 
and Lindsay Patterson, in the New York Times, referred to Hughes as the 
most critically abused poet in America. Both would be surprised by the 
cottage industry in Hughes scholarship that has emerged over the past 
fifteen years; a wealth of primary and secondary material has substantially 
changed the critical conversation about his range of interests and his 
importance to modern—and modernist—Amnerican literary history. The 
most important contribution to this resurgence is the sixteen-volume 
edition of his collected works issued by the University of Missouri Press, 
which makes much of his output readily accessible for the first time— 
including in the critically neglected areas of his journalism and essay 
writing, his translations, his children’s fiction, and his drama. Three new 
volumes of his correspondence have recently been published, providing 
his exchanges with his mother, with Carl Van Vechten, and with the South 
African anti-apartheid magazine Drum. Attention to Hughes’s radical 
verse and plays from the 1930s, material which was long treated as an 
embarrassing aberration from the poet's lifelong commitment to African 
American folk culture, has now moved to center stage in his critical 
reception, as scholars such as James Smethurst, Anthony Dawahare, Wil- 
liam J. Maxwell, Kate Baldwin, Cary Nelson, and David Chioni Moore 
have positioned Hughes as a major figure in complex international and 
interracial circuits of experimental, proletarian writing. And critics such 
as Brent Hayes Edwards and Vera Kutzinski have begun to pay serious 
attention to Hughes’s work both as a translator and in translation. Kut- 
zinski’s recent The Worlds of Langston Hughes makes a strong case that 
Hughes's status as the most famous US poet of the twentieth century 
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in Latin America needs more critical notice, and posits Hughes as a key 
proponent of a “fringe modernism” which flourished in “spaces world- 
wide in which we find avant-garde literary practices typically excluded 
from modernist studies for being too ‘transparent, too ‘realistic, too ‘eth- 
nic, or too ‘political’—or simply for using languages other than English” 
(8). Hughes, for so long faulted for being—like his most famous fictional 
character—‘“Simple,” has in recent years come to seem anything but. 

David Chinitz’s Which Sin to Bear? is as much a meditation on this 

altered critical terrain as it is a consideration of two of the most persistent 
issues in Hughes’s reception—the racial authenticity of his vernacular 
writing, and the ethics of his political transition from communist fellow- 
traveler in the 1930s to co-operative witness at Joseph McCarthy's Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations in 1953. In addressing the 
former, Chinitz—like most recent scholars—is more interested in how 
(and why) criteria of racial authenticity are formulated than in how 
well or poorly a writer conforms to them. And Hughes emerges here 
as the defining figure in establishing racial “authenticity” as a “supreme 
criterion of African American literature” (12), a criterion which would 
be endorsed in the Black Arts era and again in the vernacular-centered 
black literary criticism of the 1980s epitomized by the scholarship of 
Henry Louis Gates Jr. and Houston Baker. The signal exhibit in Hughes’ 
establishment of that criterion is his most famous essay, “The Negro Artist 
and the Racial Mountain”; rooting the culture of authentic blackness in 
the black working class, this essay also influentially faulted an emergent 
urban black middle class for its racial self-loathing and its aping of white 
aesthetic standards. 

Hughes as the writer who enshrined black working-class culture 
as the lodestone of African American literary authenticity is a familiar 
story, but one that Chinitz here opens out in absorbing directions. The 
first explores Hughes’s anxiety over his liminal relationship to the “au- 
thentic blackness” he longed to write about: he was born into a family 
with strong traditions of race leadership that stressed its elevation froma 
black working class; he was educated at good public schools, and went to 
college at Columbia and Lincoln; and he was a light-skinned poet facing 
a culture which had little conception of the organic intellectual. Such 
liminality also gave ammunition to the criticism Hughes faced from the 
outset of his career—that his own peripheral relationship to “authentic 
blackness” informed a sensationalizing, exploitative approach to working- 
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class black culture that pandered to white appetites for the exotic. Chinitz 
traces a number of resultant authenticating strategies in Hughes’s biogra- 
phy—his immersion in manual jobs (often by choice rather than neces- 
sity); his rejection of the Ivy League to enroll at Lincoln; his diasporic 
travels and enthusiastic immersion in worldwide black folk vernacular 
cultures, especially in the Caribbean; and most significantly, his attempts 
to “master the South” (31), which in the 1920s was firmly established 
as the location of what was most authentically black. When Zora Neale 
Hurston wrote to Hughes from an ethnographic field trip to the South 
that his blues poems were “a great success with the rural, uneducated folk 
to whom she recited them” (some even calling it “de party book”), she 
knew it was exactly what Hughes needed to hear (35, 36). 

Hughes emerges in Chinitz’s study, therefore, as a man who un- 
derstood and could manipulate the discursive features of authenticity, 
yet remained anxiously in thrall to its romantic appeal. Chinitz is keen 
to excavate the ideological and cultural labor that Hughes invested in 
producing his own biographical authenticity, but is also highly adept at 
revealing how Hughes developed the aesthetic effects of authenticity in 
some of his most celebrated early poetry. By the late 1920s Hughes rarely 
used the lyric “I,” for example, turning instead to the deployment of 
multiple personas who could speak in the authentic accents that he was 
both drawn to and estranged from. Personas were the cornerstone of his 
breakthrough collection Fine Clothes to the Jew (1927), now best known 
for its suite of blues poems, and subsequently became a cornerstone of his 
poetry. These blues poems, which have always anchored Hughes’s reputa- 
tion as an authentic poet of black culture, sought the delicate balance of 
capturing the tenor of blues lyrics without literally transcribing them, as 
“to ‘write blues’ is a paradoxical task” (67). Chinitz identifies a number 
of strategies typifying Hughes’s paradoxical rendering of oral culture into 
text, strategies which retained some elements of blues song while shaping 
others to the demands of written verse. These included his deployment 
of emotional inconsistency and a lack of closure in the blues lyrics; his 
tendency to use drab or homely diction; the use of typography to indicate 
changes of tempo and voice; the signifying possibilities of the line breaks 
inherent in his innovation of the six-line blues stanza; and the manner in 
which he torqued traditional musical elements into new poetic meanings. 

These poems, Chinitz claims, changed the stakes for the aesthetics of 
black authenticity; and if, by the 1940s, Hughes’s anxieties about his own 
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authenticity had receded, this was partly a result of how successfully his 
work had broadened the definitions of what constituted authentic black 
cultural production. Most importantly, Hughes had expanded the category 
of the authentic to include black urban culture, which before his work 
had been generally regarded as over-commercialized or racially diluted in 
contrast to the gold standard of authenticity represented by rural, south- 
ern, folk culture. Hughes pioneered the association of black authenticity 
with the dynamism of urban experience, embracing the culture of those 
who via the Great Migration had transformationally transported southern 
African American folk culture into the black enclaves of Northern cities. 
In making this case, Chinitz largely abscives Hughes from exacerbating 
the problems of an aesthetics of authenticity—its tendency to reify race, 
justify African American marginality, or exclude swathes of black cultural 
production (especially by the middle class) from canonical consideration. 


Instead, Chinitz positions Hughes as a signal historical source of racial 
categorizations that foster identity and community, yet retain the potential 
to be inclusive and porous; his writing continues to be “a credible and 
passionately conceived model for the dynamic and tolerant racial paradigm 
whose necessity is in our own day more evident than ever” (66). 
The second, and stronger, half of Chinitz’s monograph pivots away 
from the most praised element of Hughes’s career towards the most 
contentious: the ethics of the numerous compromises Hughes made in 
order to maintain his unprecedented forty-five-year-long professional 
career as a black writer. The most dramatic of those compromises oc- 
curred in the red-baiting 1950s, when Hughes became “a master of that 
unglamorous art” (89) by excising Paul Robeson and W. E. B. Du Bois 
from his children’s books Famous Negro Music Makers and Famous American 
Negroes under pressure from his publishers. He also endorsed, in his public 
testimony before McCarthy’s subcommittee, the removal of some of his 
books from the shelves of the International Information Administration’ 
overseas libraries. Chinitz sifts carefully through the numerous moments 
Hughes reflected on compromise in his autobiographies, fiction, and 
poetry for insight into how the notoriously non-confessional writer felt 
about these moments of reversal—and finds a record of tortured ambigu- 
ity, particularly when mediated through Hughes’s career-long consider- 
ation of that arch-compromiser Booker T. Washington. 
Chinitz also produces an engrossing account of Hughes's testimony 
to McCarthy’s senate subcommittee in 1953, particularly the transcript of 
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a closed, “executive session” only declassified in 2003 (and which is help- 
fully reprinted in full in Which Sin to Bear?, along with a transcript of the 
better-known public testimony). Rather than the relatively cordial tone 
of the public session—which closed with McCarthy infamously winking 
at what was long taken to be a disappointingly compliant Hughes—the 
closed session transcript reveals a much more rebarbative and antagonistic 
encounter. Hughes lectured the subcommittee on how his experience as 
a black man in America had shaped his politics; he was threatened with 
prosecution for perjury; Roy Cohn chided him for being evasive and 
unresponsive; and he defended the presence of his pro-communist works 
in IA libraries as an excellent example of how the US Constitution 
valued freedom of speech. This transcript—and its detailed contextualiza- 
tion, including the fact of an unrninuted meeting between Hughes and 
Senator McCarthy which occurred between the executive and the public 
sessions—is an important challenge to a well-established “rise and fall” 
narrative of Hughes’s ethical probity, even as Chinitz remains disappointed 
that no criticisms of the Senator's goals and methods appeared in either 
of Hughes’s testimonies. 

These considerations frame one of Chinitz’s most interventionist 
moves, which is to prioritize Hughes’s political affinities to liberal Pro- 
gressivism—partly as a “corrective” (7) to recent scholarship claiming 
him as a lifelong (albeit sometimes closeted) leftist radical. Establishing 
Hughes’s political center of gravity is obviously crucial in arbitrating the 
ethical question of whether Hughes “[sold] out the Revolution to save 
his career,” which (baldly stated) is the judgment of major biographers 
including Arnold Rampersad and Faith Berry (97). Rather than third- 
period internationalism, Chinitz finds that Popular Front left-liberal- 
ism—with its hospitability to patriotism, anti-fascist unity, and cultural 
nationalism—was a discourse much more suited to Hughes's lifelong 
political inclinations. Accordingly, “if Hughes’s turn around 1940 to the 
liberal discourse of the NAACP and the Common Council was not a 
straightforward and sudden political conversion, neither, then, was it a 
betrayal of deeply held convictions for a convenient but alien faith” (104). 
And Chinitz’s prioritization of Hughes’s liberalism over his radicalism also 
presses the claim for liberalism’s political efficacy in the twentieth-century 
antiracist struggle: Robeson’s uncompromising stance might have been 
more ethically righteous, he suggests, but Hughes was probably more 
effective in assisting the struggle for civil rights. 
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Nonetheless, Chinitz is too meticulous to read Hughes’s post-thirties 

politics as anything but cautious about liberalism’s ability to combat racial 
and class inequity in the US, or to whitewash the poet’s continuing ideal- 
ization of the Soviet Union throughout the postwar period. Hughes was 
always aware of the limits of left-liberalism, an awareness well exemplified 
by his popular Simple stories—which dramatize Hughes’s internal dilem- 
mas with liberalism by staging frequent deflations of the idealistic, patriotic, 
left-liberal narrator by the caustic, ever-grounded Simple. Even so, center- 
ing Hughes within the equivocations and hypocrisies of liberalism will 
doubtless prove the most contentious part of Which Sin to Bear?; for some 
it will seem to bracket the 1930s, and thereby downgrade the importance 
of the revolutionary and internationalis: Hughes, in the same fashion 
that prompted left-revisionist and transnational scholarship on Hughes 
in the first place. Locating Hughes’s dilemmas over compromise within 
the midcentury political climate also overlooks intriguing earlier political 
compromises, particularly Hughes’s removal or alteration of sections of his 
1930 novel Not Without Laughter that struck his patron, Charlotte Osgood 
Mason, as racial or class-conscious “propaganda” (alterations that included 
substantial changes to the novel’s ending). Nonetheless, few will contest 
Chinitz’s assertions that the declassified executive session testimony is 
essential material in any ethical evaluation of Hughes’s relationship to 
the left, or that the problematic of liberalism remained a defining political 
issue for most of Hughes’s career. 

Chinitz’s final chapter explores the fascinating premise that Hughes’ 
personal feelings about the ethics of compromise were mediated through 
his shifting and conflicted presentations of Booker T. Washington. These 
presentations ran the gamut: Hughes was more hostile early and late in 
his career, producing sharp criticism of Washington and his acolytes in his 
1940 autobiography, The Big Sea, his radical poem “Open Letter to the 
South” (1932), and in an introduction to an edition of Up from Slavery in 
1965. Yet Washington was a useful figure for Hughes when “a roster of 
‘greats’ [was] needed to make a point about African American achieve- 
ment” (147); after WWII Hughes often used such catalogues in service 
of what he termed (in an important 1941 essay) “the Need for Heroes” 
(qtd. in Chinitz 149). He even produced a play commissioned by CBS 
and the Tuskegee institute in 1940, Booker T. Washington in Atlanta, which 
although set during Washington’s time at the 1895 Atlanta Exposition 
simply left out the details of the speech that made him (in)famous for its 
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claim that African Americans should compromise on civil rights in return 
for interracial harmony and material progress. The complexity of Hughes’s 
reflections on Washington emerge most clearly from Chinitz’s discussion 
of wo unpublished poems, “Atlanta 1906” and “Booker T” (1949), poems 
which were stapled together in Hughes’s archive and reflect dramatically 
contrasting visions of the Tuskegee founder. While the former links Wash- 
ington’s 1895 speech to the brutal Atlanta race riot of 1906, the speaker of 
the latter imagines accusations that he has himself become a “Booker T,” 
accusations ostensibly made by a disappointed member of the American 
left. This latter remarkably confessional poem presents Hughes wondering 
“whether he had ‘compromised, whether that might be ‘good’ or whether 
ithad started him down a slippery slope of unwisdom, whether his motives 
had been the right ones, whether he was now therefore a Booker T. and 
whether, if so, that made him contemptible” (165). 

The two subjects of Which Sin to Bear?—authenticity and compro- 
mise—can often seem disconnected, but Chinitz closes the book by 
suggesting that Hughes’s accommodating and catholic view of black 
authenticity indicates that “his drive to include ... derives not only from 
an innate generosity but from the conflicting facts, varied experiences, 
divided impulses, and thorny compromises of his own life” (177). Fittingly, 
Chinitz’s study produces many of the things it professes to admire in 
Hughes: a distrust of absolutist answers, a refusal to offer categorical ethi- 
cal judgment on those crafting public careers in historical moments of 
political extremity, and a tendency to regard inconsistency or equivocation 
as markers less of confusion than of a keenly attuned ethical personality 
confronting nearly intractable dilemmas. Gracefully written, and offer- 
ing the rewards of both critical acumen and archival insight, Which Sin to 
Bear? is a gratifying addition to the renaissance in Hughes scholarship. 
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Both Mia Spiro’s Anti- Nazi Modernism: The Challenges of Resistance in 1930s 
Fiction and J. Dillon Brown’s Migrant Modernism: Postwar London and the West 
Indian Novel examine the ways that modernist writing can have important 
political effects and interests. Although the political goals of Spiro’s writers 
(Virginia Woolf, Djuna Barnes, and Christopher Isherwood) in the 1930s 
are distinct from Brown’s West Indian writers (Edgar Mittleholzer, George 
Lamming, Sam Selvon, and Roger Mais) in the 1950s, both Spiro and 
Brown effectively suggest that difficult, experimental prose may encourage 
complex critiques of stereotypes and the normative social order. Spiro and 
Brown demonstrate that the political nuances of modernist work become 
legible when the larger historical context is considered. 

Spiro’s Anti-Nazi Modernism offers readings of Isherwood’s Goodbye 
to Berlin (1939), Barnes’s Nightwood (1937), and Woolf’s Between the Acts 
(1941). Spiro argues in her introduction that “these three novels deploy 
an anti-Nazi aesthetic and warn their readers against [Nazism’s] allure 
in strikingly complementary ways” (10). Calling the three novels “‘anti- 
spectacle’ narratives” (7), she shows the ways they call into question the 
appeal of conformity and propaganda and in this way “challenge the 
illusion of harmony and unity in Nazi ideology” (10). Early in the book, 
however, Spiro’s strong characterization of Woolf, Barnes, and Isherwood 
as producing “anti-Nazi” texts is tempered by her own probing questions, 
most notably: “Can experimental fiction function as a meaningful mode 
of resistance if it risks excluding those readers who do not understand its 
message?” (4) and “When do novelists, in uncovering oppressive ideologies, 
become complicit in the prejudices they are targeting?” (5) As the book 
Progresses, the second question becomes more urgent, as Spiro shows all 
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three writers to include offensive stereotypes in their representations of 
Jews, women, and homosexuals, the three oppressed groups Spiro dis- 
cusses. 

Spiro’s first chapter, “Spectacular Nazism and Subversive Perfor- 
mance,” is an historical survey of the role of Nazi propaganda. Here, Spiro 
asks questions about the efficacy of using difficult, experimental fiction 
for the purposes of political resistance. She does not come to a conclusion 
about this vexed problem, and the reader may wish that she had more 
clearly explained what successful resistance novels would or should look 
like. It is a strength of the book that Spiro does not insist on the radical, 
political message of the novels she discusses, uncritically squeezing inter- 
pretations out of each novel to fit her anti-Nazi thesis. Rather, she allows 
for conflicting interpretations of each book, and clearly explicates the 
troubling stereotypes that undermine their anti-Nazi messages. However, 
the many questions Spiro raises over the course of the book finally make 
the reader wonder if a more tentative title might have been appropriate 
(perhaps Anti-Nazi Modernism?). 

In Chapter Two, “Vamps, Tramps, and Nazis: Representations of 
Spectacular Female Characters,” Spiro argues that the women in Woolf, 
Barnes, and Isherwood’s fiction disrupt Nazi ideals of femininity. However, 
these characters are far from role models, suggesting that their creators 
continue to feel a profound, lingering ambivalence about the Modern 
Woman. Spiro is surely right that Mrs. Manresa’s materialism, superfi- 
ciality, and promiscuity in Woolf’s Between the Acts challenge patriarchal 
norms. As Spiro observes, Manresa “is one of the few independent female 
characters with agency and autonomy who is willing and able to make 
decisions about how to use her body” (102). Yet, I would argue that 
Manresa is primarily a negative example of emancipation because her 
choices seem to exclude fidelity to her husband. Similarly, the character 
Sally in Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin may be representative of “modern 
transformation” (111), especially as she laughs at a German propaganda 
film promoting motherhood and domesticity, but this episode is imme- 
diately followed by her traumatic abortion (116), an event which strips 
away Sally’s usual artifice as she sadly mentions later that she might have 

liked to have had the child, after all. Ultimately Sally, like Mrs. Manresa, 
is shown to be materialistic, shallow, and a gold digger. In these ways the 
sexual liberation of these women seems to function as a warning rather 
than a model to be imitated. But Spiro argues that Robin in Barnes’ 
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Nightwood is the most negative representation of the three. Spiro offers a 
strong reading of Robin as a fascist political allegory, connecting Robin's 
“evil” to the lack of empathy that Hannah Arendt associates with the 
“banality of evil” (128). For many readers, Nightwood is likely the least 
explicitly political of the three novels discussed by Spiro; it is a story of 
heartbreak, loss, and desire, rather than a critique of a dictator. By casting 
Robin as a representation of disturbingly proto-fascist politics, however, 
Spiro suggests that Barnes’s character can be understood in the larger, 
historical context of the rise of Nazism. 

In Chapter Three: “Seeing Jewish or Seeing ‘the Jew’? The Spectral 
Jewish Other,” Spiro turns to the stereotypes that characterize the Jewish 
men and women in these three books. As she observes, in Between the Acts, 
Ralph Manresa is associated with vulgarity and excess, not to mention 
the “urban, the ‘slimy; and the commercially corrupt” (175). In Nightwood, 
Barnes similarly characterizes Felix: like Mr. Manresa, Felix “comes from 
no place, his name is false, and his past is a fabrication” (180). At least in 
Goodbye to Berlin “the narrator places himself as a somewhat ambiguous 
defender of Jews” (188) in the face of overtly anti-Semitic remarks made 
by other characters (“When Hitler comes he’ll show these Jews a thing 
or two” [qtd. in Spiro 188], “the Town is sick with Jews”). When the nar- 
rator explains that Hitler’s goal is “to get rid of Jews completely” one of 
these characters replies: “Oh I shouldn’t like that to happen. . . .You ask 
the people around here, Herr Christoph: they'd never turn out the Jews.” 
In this way Isherwood seems to critique such casual insults to the Jew- 
ish population. Nonetheless, Goodbye to Berlin strongly associates money, 
materialism, and excess with Jewish characters. According to Spiro, by 
presenting these stereotypical characters, “Woolf, Barnes, and Isherwood 
become complicit in . . . intolerance, as well as in the historical and cul- 
tural erasure of the multiple experiences of men and women of Jewish 
ancestry living in Europe” (196); at this point, the reader is left to wonder 
if the novels are “anti-Nazi” after all. 

Finally, Spiro’s fourth chapter, “Eventually We're All Queer: Fascism, 
Nazism, and Homosexuality” looks at the ways gay and lesbian characters 
in each novel destabilize sexual norms. Spiro turns to the early twentieth- 
century “discourse of homosexuality” to help explain the characterizations 
in each book. She argues, for instance, that while Isherwood depicts the 
sexuality of Goodbye to Berlin’s narrator ambiguously, he locates the Nazi 
attitude toward homosexuality in a doctor who tries to convince the gay 
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men in the novel, accustomed to patronizing their own beach, to come 
to another where there are “nice girls” and “Nordic types” (217). Isher- 
wood turns the table on such attitudes, however, by including a theatrical, 
campy drag performance near the end of the novel as a way of exposing 
the theatrical, campy nature of the manipulative, artificial performance 
constituting Nazi spectacle. 

But as happens with the Jewish stereotypes in each novel, Spiro 

notes that by repeating homophobic stereotypes, “these texts can fall 
into the trap of using the same oppressive discourse of ‘deviance’ and 
difference they aim to undermine” (200). For example, she explains that 
while Between the Acts critiques Giles’s homophobic reaction to William 
Dodge, “the portrayal of [William] Dodge” as effete, weak, and delicate 
“resonates with troubling homophobic indictments that homosexuality is 
unhealthy for the body and soul” (234). in Nightwood, the cross-dressing 
O’Connor also suggests the performative nature of identity. Nora, who is 
unable to understand what went wrong in her relationship with Robin, 
desperately asks him for advice. “Tell me everything you know about the 
night,” she says, finally concluding, “I see that the night does something 
to a person’s identity” (qtd. in Spiro 228). Spiro makes a convincing case 
that Barnes, like Isherwood, uses gay characters to suggest the instability 
of identity. However, her emphasis on Robin’s evil—“How individuals 
succumb to the dangerous allure of Nazism is through Nora’s domina- 
tion / submission relationship with Robin” (229)—is surprising. While 
I agree with Spiro that Barnes associates Robin’s lack of empathy with 
animals, especially in the last scene in the book, Barnes does so to depict 
Robin’s nature not as corrupt but as intrinsic and natural. By contrast, 
the critiques of Nazi spectacle that Spiro locates in Woolf and Isherwood 
suggest the artificial, performative nature of propaganda. Spiro’s reading 
of Robin as a political allegory is interesting, but since she mentions no 
other critic who supports this view, no evidence that Barnes suggested 
such a reading, and no reviews of the book that point in this direction, | 
am not entirely convinced. 

Indeed, analysis of the reception of each novel might have contributed 
to Spiro’s discussion of the political efficacy of using experimental fiction 
to promote a political agenda. How did readers and reviewers understand 
these books when they were first published? Did any of the reviewers find 
the books to be politically engaged “resistance fiction”? And, furthermore, 
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did Woolf, Barnes, and Isherwood intend for their books to be political? 
In the conclusion Spiro finally asks, ““What constitutes literary resistance?” 
(245). She shifts to a sort of reader-response theory, explaining that “the 
challenges of resistance are ...in the hands of those who receive that nar- 
rative and begin thinking and acting differently” (247). Anti-Nazi Modern- 
ism clearly shows that Woolf, Barnes, and Isherwood present female, Jewish, 
and homosexual characters who disrupt Nazi ideals of the 1930s. But the 
power of these representations remains uncertain, especially since Spiro so 
carefully details the many ways these authors also trade in the stereotypes 
that contributed to the Nazi ideal. 

J. Dillon Brown’s Migrant Modernism also considers the ways experi- 
mental writing can have potitical implications and effects. Brown looks 
at the work of Anglophone Caribbean writers living in London in the 
1950s, focusing on novels by Mittleholzer, Lamming, Selvon, and Mais. He 
argues that “West Indians living and publishing in London after World War 
Il emerged into prominence via an overt affiliation with literary modern- 
ism” (1). According to Brown, engaging with modernism was, for many 
West Indian writers, a deliberate political choice that emphasized their 
sophistication and complexity, countering stereotypes about the primitive, 
natural character of West Indian immigrants. As Brown explains, “ex- 
perimental style becomes a clear political statement aimed at frustrating, 
disrupting, and calling into question British perceptions of West Indians 
as primitive and incapable of higher intellectual pursuits” (34). In addition, 
Brown suggests that modernism offered techniques which encouraged a 
more “self-aware critique” of human nature and the world than realism 
might have offered. In the 1950s, English writing had moved away from 
modernism and instead, as Brown observes, tended to be “associated with 
a nationalist-leaning, conciliatory, and largely disengaged politics” (39). 
West Indian writers, however, rejected the Movement’s anti-intellectualism, 
instead embracing the experimentation characteristic of high modernism 
to create a distinctive West Indian canon. 

Brown first discusses Mittelholzer, often considered “the pioneering 
author of the Windrush generation” (72), who was known for experi- 
menting with a variety of styles in his prolific career. Mittelhozer’s second 
novel, A Morning at the Office (1950), published by Hogarth Press, easily 
fits into an identifiable modernist tradition. The narrative takes place in a 
single morning at a Trinidadian office, shifting from one character’s point 
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of view to another and, perhaps most unusually, offering detailed histories 
of various objects in the office. Although A Morning at the Office is not 
explicitly political in content, in other works Mittelholzer made clear his 
effort to show the ways European influence was integral to Caribbean 
life. He explains in the travel narrative With a Carib Eye (1958) that after 
emancipation in 1838, the people of Guyana “were European in outlook; 
they dressed like their planter masters, ate the same food, and had the same 
ambitions of possessing land and making their way up in the world” (60). 
Using both sophisticated, literary techniques and complex descriptions of 
the emotional, social lives of Caribbean populations, Mittelholzer counters 
the idea of West Indians as primitive. 

Unlike Mittleholzer, who experimented with a wide variety of 
aesthetic options in his career, Lamming was consistently classified as a 
“difficult” writer and compared with modernists such as James Joyce, 
Woolf, and William Faulkner. Yet contemporary reviews of Lamming’s 
work confirm that English reviewers remained skeptical of the intellectual 
abilities of West Indian writers. One review of In the Castle of my Skin 
(1953) argues that Lamming “is better suited to writing intuitively and 
‘more naturally’” while another suggests that “‘it is also difficult to see how 
conscious the author was of What he was doing” (qtd. in Brown 81). As 
Brown effectively shows, however, Lamming’s work deploys modernist 
sophistication to counter the “dismissive reduction of West Indian artists 
to simple, natural creatures of merely anthropological interest” (77). 
Lamming deliberately produces difficult texts in order to “disrupt domi- 
nant reading practices” (101) and create new, complex ways of seeing 
the world. 

Selvon and Mais, meanwhile, are often characterized as vernacular 
or “folk” writers. Countering the view of Selvon as an effortless, natural, 
primitive writer, Brown shows the deliberate, experimental elements 
of his work. In A Brighter Sun (1952), for example, Selvon begins each 
chapter with a “newsreel” of international events, which emphasizes the 
interconnectedness of life in Trinidad and the rest of the globe. In An Is- 
land Is a World (1955), Selvon’s characters emigrate to England, the United 

States, and India, giving an international, cosmopolitan cast to the book. 
Selvon, Brown argues, strives for examples of “universal human identifica- 
tion” (131) in order to showcase both the sophistication and humanity of 


the Caribbean people. 
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Mais, who is likewise considered a vernacular writer, has also been 
characterized as a political writer who primarily wished to portray 
struggles and oppression in Jamaica; as a result of Mais’s critique of Brit- 
ish rule in “Now We Know,” which was published in Public Opinion in 
1944, he served a six-month prison sentence. Critics seem to disagree as 
to whether Mais should be considered a poetic, experimental writer, or 
an overtly political writer of protest novels. Brown shows that Mais can 
be both: “the tones and rhythms of highly wrought language could serve 
important political ends” (141) in books like The Hills Were Joyful Together 
(1953), a devastating representation of prison life. Brown shows that Mais 
Was interested in the power and efficacy of language. He argues that Mais’s 
second novel, Brother Man (1954), set in Kingston’s slums, foregrounds 
the ways communication sometimes fails, and “linguistic circulation and 
reception ... are both unpredictable and mysterious” (158). Yet, Mais still 
maintained faith in “the power of aesthetically rendered words” (159), as 
Brown puts it. 

Throughout Migrant Modernism, Brown paints a clear picture of the 
moment that each book was published, using contemporary reviews, 
memoirs, and interviews with the authors, alongside other historical re- 
search. His complex portrait of these four writers serves as an important 
corrective to the perspective of V. S. Naipaul, who was clear about his 
“disdain for both writers and editors engaged in supposedly highbrow 
literary pursuits at that time” (172). By discouraging literary experimenta- 
tion and an engagement with modernist aesthetics, Naipaul diminished 
the achievements of these seminal West Indian writers, whose work in 
the 1950s was not only experimental, cosmopolitan, and sophisticated, 
but also transnational. 

Anti-Nazi Modernism and Migrant Modernism both offer new ways of 
understanding the international, historical significance of modernism. 
Spiro’s book shows that Woolf, Barnes, and Isherwood were all, in various 
ways, reflecting the political climate of the 1930s in their novels. Their ex- 
perimental, difficult novels can be understood as “anti-Nazi” because they 
represented an alternative to the Nazi ideal; at the same time, they could 
not escape some of the problematic beliefs of those they were critiquing. 
Brown’s study, meanwhile, addresses how writers deliberately employed 
experimental fiction in order to disrupt stereotypes about themselves. 
West Indian writers responded to their own political climate, deliberately 
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choosing to join the modernist literary tradition in order to emphasize 
their own sophistication, urbanity, and complexity. Together Spiro and 
Brown enrich and expand our ideas about the purpose and efficacy of 
modernist writing by showing that writers working in a variety of settings 
employed an international, modernist aesthetic not to escape but rather 
to express overtly political ideas. 
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I’ve never had a final form: I’ve been protean since the day 
I was born. 
—Riva Lehrer 


Early in Robin Blyn’s rigorous and important book The Freak-Garde: 
Extraordinary Bodies and Revolutionary Art in America, there appears a 
statement likely to unnerve those readers invested in feminist or disabil- 
ity scholarship. Blyn dedicates her book to illustrating “how often and 
variously the avant-garde has appropriated the arts of the freak show as 
a means of generating alternatives to the subject of capitalism,” thereby 
creating a “freak-garde” genre that “proposes . . . radically new ways of 
being” (x-xi). Acknowledging that freak imagery can be exploitative, 
Blyn adds that nonetheless the texts she studies “undermine the ideologi- 
cal certainties that attend the representation of differently-abled persons, 
and, taken together, they conceive of an endlessly mutating subjectivity 
that renders disability as an ontological category utterly moot” (xix). 
One might infer that the mid-eighties euphemism “‘difterently-abled 
persons,’ the singling-out of disability among other social identities, and 
the somatophobic argument for the body’s irrelevance do not bode well 
for a revolutionary critical agenda. Fortunately, The Freak-Garde does 
not fulfill the bleak promise of that assumption. In fact, although Blyn 
mentions few disability scholars, her project is consistent with the in- 
terests of that field and could profitably be put in dialogue with various 
recent texts within it. In Narrative Prosthesis: Disability and the Dependencies 
of Discourse (2000), David Mitchell and Sharon Snyder urged scholars 
to go beyond wagging their fingers at bad imagery and work harder to 
describe how disability operates in literature; Blyn’s book is a great con- 
tribution to that project. 
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Among the ways various American avant-garde works make use of the 
freak show’s example, Blyn focuses on the tendency to sustain “epistemic 
desire” —that is, the freak show’s need to keep audiences enthralled by 
perpetuating doubt, curiosity, and a sense of indeterminacy. That these 
strategies were developed for commercial purposes is not incidental to 
Blyn’s project: she rejects models of radicalism that presume an innocent 
subject who pre-exists or escapes liberal capitalism, insisting instead that 
all of the emancipatory tools we have come from that system, not from 
some imagined outside. But she identifies “possessive individualism”—C. 
B. Macpherson’s term for the belief in the free and autonomous subject 
who owns their selfhood as property—as an ideology that the freak-garde 
does successfully resist (xxix). Blyn finds other tools for her analyses of 
freak-garde iconoclasm in Rosemarie Garland-Thomson’s introduction 

to her anthology Freakery and in Deleuze and Guattari’s Anti-Oedipus. 
From the former, she adopts the ideas of “spiel” and “tableau” (xxv)— 
verbal description and visual image—as central, and inevitably contradic- 
tory, components of the freak display. The spiel/tableau contrast creates 
a space for doubt and imposes an ironic distance between audience and 


spectacle, equating the authoritative claims of authors and narrators with 
the attention-grabbing tricks of the freak show barker. From Deleuze and 
Guattari, meanwhile, Blyn takes a model of desire that is not grounded 
in lack, as the psychoanalytic tradition posits, but instead precedes and 
undermines the priority of fixed subjects (which are in fact produced 
by the repression or disciplining of desire). This Deleuzian perspective, 
which slices up the social world into impersonal life forces, flows, and 
motions rather than into individuals and their wills, gives Blyn the tools 
with which to describe how freak-garde art confronts ontological issues, 
seeking to revolutionize perspectives on reality and being. 

Blyn’s first chapter offers an innovative approach to Mark Twain's 
conjoined narratives “Those Extraordinary Twins” and Pudd’nhead Wilson. 
Whereas Twain’s Capello brothers—one fair, one dark, having different 
characters but sharing a single body below the chest—have long been 
read as figures for an America divided by race or by civil war, Blyn em- 
phasizes their relevance to the institution of corporate personhood, which 
had been affirmed by the Supreme Court in Santa Clara v. Southern Pacific 
eight years prior to the novel’s publication. Inasmuch as the brothers can- 
not legally be punished for an assault that only one of them committed, 
they possess the kind of freedom from accountability that corporations 
were already claiming. Angelo and Luigi elicit paralysis, perplexity, and 
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prudery from the townspeople in no small part because they cannot be 
accommodated by the language of bourgeois individualism, or a system 
that ties agency to personal autonomy. How can a man be called to 
account for intemperance when he got tipsy thanks to his brother’s 
drinking? What happens to the boundaries of the self when a man can 
claim, on an ontological level, that his body is not his own? 

Blyn associates similarly disruptive questions with the struggle over 
race and identity that Puddn’head Wilson enacts. As Twain and his charac- 
ters seem to oscillate between presenting blackness as a social construct 
and perceiving it as a biological defect, chey never quite come up with a 
story that closes the gap between race and its signifiers: even the climatic 
courtroom scene, where attorney Wilson demonstrates both Tom’s black- 
ness and his criminality through fingerprinting, is less the validation of 
a new science than the performance of a freak-show barker dazzling a 
jury with a dubious art that, at the time, was less widely accepted than 
phrenology. Blyn argues that the Twain stories, refusing to provide us 
with the truth of race or of corporeal individualism, interrogate dominant 
ideologies and values and prefigure important twentieth-century critiques 
of subjectivity. 

Chapter Two, on Tod Browning’ films The Unholy Three and The Un- 
known, situates the objects of its analysis in a transitional era when film was 
no longer a novelty and talkies were on the horizon. This was a moment 
when—as in the case of late Twain—narratives with little pretense of real- 
ism seemed both necessary and possible. Blyn uses Tom Gunning’s term 
“cinema of attractions” to describe a filmic aesthetic of thrills and shocks 
that foregrounds its own artificiality rather than claiming verisimilitude. 
The Unknown, for example, features an antihero who poses as an armless 
man in a carnival and ultimately has his arms removed in a vain attempt 
to win a beautiful colleague’s affections. Having seen the technology by 
which the character fakes disability in the first half, the audience is hyper- 
aware of how the actor creates the effect in the second. 

Blyn explores how Browning’s movies defy not only the demands 
of realist narrative but the liberal subject’s claim to sensory coherence. 
In The Unholy Three, voices have lives of their own, moving through and 
between characters via ironic repetition and compulsive speech as well 
as ventriloquism; in The Unknown, the agential forces that seem to tran- 
scend the boundaries of individuals are not voices and sound but hands 
and touch. The impersonal agencies in both films insinuate the presence 
of desires that precede and produce subjects, in a Deleuzean rather than a 
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psychoanalytic schema. And although the plot of The Unknown becomes 
an almost painfully Oedipal narrative, the distancing effects of the “freak 
tableau,” much like that of the freak-show spiel in Puddn’head Wilson, strip 
Freudian thought of its authority and encourage audiences to see it as yet 
another theatrical gimmick. 

At the start of Chapter Three, which focuses on Nightwood, Blyn 
examines some of Djuna Barnes’s earlier work and there finds Barnes 
wrestling with two of the convictions her own book is determined to 
challenge. Barnes between 1913 and 1919 wrote and illustrated a series 
of articles on the decline of Chinatown, Greenwich Village, and Coney 
Island. In them, she depicted these neighborhoods as formerly creative 
realms that had been corrupted by the intrusion of commercialism, associ- 
ating the Coney Island freak show’s denizens in particular with a fall from 
agency and vitality into depravity and objectification. By Nightwood in 
the 1930s, however, Barnes has abandoned the narrative of decline, with 
its belief in an artistic realm outside of capitalism, and the idea that the 
freak exemplifies the damage capitalism has done. To the extent that the 
characters or the narrator of Nightwood assert creativity or defy exploita- 
tion, they do so within and through the world liberal capitalism has given 
them. They resist fascism with a freakery that can no more be touched by 
accusations of selling out than could real carnival workers—everyone is 
already out and doesn’t need to sell there. 

Blyn’s fourth chapter promises to reveal how the work of Nathanael 
West mobilizes a Dada subjectivity to redefine desire in a productive, 
proto-Deleuzian manner. Blyn analyzes two of West’s four novels, argu- 
ing that A Cool Million dramatizes the impasse that Leftist critique had 
reached in the thirties and Day of the Locust suggests solutions. The Left 
found itself needing to explain why the revolution had not come to the 
capitalist world, and to maintain the hope that it could, in a way that did 
not portray the masses as hapless dupes of ideology. A Cool Million cynically 
satirizes the idea that the people’s consciousness could be raised by appeals 
to reason, illustrating in Blyn’s view how the Left’s own account of the 
power of ideology had foreclosed the possibility of a resisting subject. In 
Day of the Locust, however, Blyn sees a potential reinvention of desire that 

transcends the rejections, exposures, and disavowals she finds in earlier 
fiction. A common reading of West's novel perceives its characters’ antics 
as evidence of the dehumanization inflicted upon them by capitalism 
and the culture industry. But inasmuch as the liberal subject is the prob- 
lem for Blyn, she does not see this as a loss. It is in this chapter that she 


most explicitly connects Deleuze and Guattari to a work of freak-garde 
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fiction, placing images of dehumanization alongside the Dada machine 
art of earlier decades and the desiring-machines of Anti-Oedipus. Antici- 
pating Deleuze and Guattari, the antics of the machine-like men who 
populate Day of the Locust resist liberal norms of communication and of 
the coherent self. For Blyn, Harry’s quick-change artistry, the description 
of “language leap[ing] out of Homer in a muddy, twisting torrent” (142) 
and the novel’s conclusion, when Tod cannot distinguish himself from 
2 police-car siren, all manifest not the objectification of potentially free 
individuals but radically “deterritorialized flows” (145) of desire. 

Chapter Five returns briefly to Browning for an account of his classic 
Freaks, considers the meaning of freakhood to the hippie counterculture, 
and delves into the freak photography of Diane Arbus’s eponymous 
monograph. The counterculture “freak” contrasts vividly with the un- 
stable freak-garde subject: both go through dramatic transformations, but 
the latter appears to be a vehicle for impersonal desires while the hippie 
operates on a voluntarist model, deciding to drop out of the repressive 
scene and adopt a subjectivity free of ideological taint. Freaks illustrates 
the risks that such a narrative entails: at odds with an outsider who re- 
jects their utopian community, Browning’ freaks demonstrate the ease 
with which a dissenting group celebrating difference can reproduce the 
oppression and violence that it had hoped to escape. Blyn finds in Arbus’s 
work an unwitting contrast to the values both of the Browning film and 
of the counterculture: tracing how the effect of Arbus’s images is at odds 
with her accounts of her intentions, Blyn infers that her photos sought an 
innocent subject and an escape from ideology but, failing, instead became 
freak-garde artifacts. 

Blyn’s “Coda” focuses on Matthew Barney’s 2003 Cremaster installation. 
Like Browning’s movies, which were long denied serious attention because 
they were commercial “mass culture,’ Barney’s piece was denounced—in- 
deed, condemned as a “carnival” and a “‘circus”—by critics who thought 
it complicit with commercialism and its era’s “culture industry” (187). 
Blyn finds freak-garde techniques, wherein the contrast between spiel 
and tableau both illuminates the functioning of capitalism and opens up 
the prospect of new subjectivities, chiefly in a thirty-minute film from 
Cremaster entitled “The Order.” Blyn locates Cremaster’s spiel not—as she 
does with Arbus—in the artist’s thwarted intentions, but rather in the 
Presence of artist and celebrity amputee Aimee Mullins, whose character 
in Barney’s film meets with ill fate. Mullins had consistently presented 
herself as not disabled but hyperabled thanks to her ability to assume 
whatever identities she wishes through prostheses. “The Order” explodes 
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this techno-utopian voluntarism by revealing how dependent possessions 
and identities are upon the capitalist system and market relations.The film 
does suggest the possibility of freedom from the reifying demands of The 
Order, but Barney represents resistance in raw corporeal images, such as 
a scene in which his character’s intestines prolapse through his rectum, 
refusing to produce shit for his corporate masters. 

My summary has necessarily omitted some of the book’s other great 
strengths, such as Blyn’s extensive engagement with earlier critics of 
Twain, West, Barnes, and early cinema; every chapter revisits, challenges, 
and revises both recent critics and commentators from the era of each 
work’s creation. Hence Blyn has important things to say not only about 
films and novels but also about such critics as Sarah Chinn, Walter Benn 
Michaels, William Dean Howells, and Siegfried Kracauer. 

There is, moreover, much in Blyn’s work that converges with and 
complements recent approaches to disability studies. Emily Russell’s 
2011 Reading Embodied Citizenship contains a chapter on Twain’s twins 
and possessive individualism to which Blyn’s could be read as a rebuttal, 
or vice-versa. Building on the argument in Narrative Prosthesis and in Ato 
Quayson’s Aesthetic Nervousness that disability demands to be read, Russell 
explains that “the social requirement of legibility . . . acts as a repressive 
force that excludes people who are marked as disabled or different .. . but 
directs anxious attention to their bodies nonetheless” (25). And, antici- 
pating the critique of biology that informs Blyn’s analysis of Arbus, she 
contends that Twain’s stories reveal how the “ostensible truths of anatomy 
are not transparent accounts of universal bodies but instead stem from a 
massive account of medical, economic, and political fictions” (53). Rather 
than ask what kind of work the stories perform as artifacts, however, Rus- 
sell adheres to the diegetic message she finds in the text—the fact that 
Angelo and Luigi are lynched, to her, signals the culmination of curiosity 
not in epistemic doubt but in tyranny: “The intense longing to see and 
know the anomalous body creates a dynamic in which figures of physical 
difference seem to call for opposing and dominating forms of author- 
ity” (52). But ultimately Russell is as interested as Blyn in the challenges 
anomalous bodies pose to liberal capitalist ideologies of identity. 

Blyn’s opposition to “identity politics” (quotations marks hers) also has 
analogues in the disability studies canon, from the queer-theory-inflected 
work of Robert McRuer to the essays of the Deleuzian sociologist James 
Overboe. Overboe is adamant in his opposition to bourgeois individual- 


ism and the idea of a prediscursive self; he is frustrated with the disability 
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movement’s focus on proving disabled people’s fitness for citizenship and 
with its interest in tales of personal agency. As an alternative to these pleas 
for legitimation by the dominant order, Overboe advocates celebrating 
indeterminacy as manifest in disabled bodies, arguing that “the vagueness 
of an impaired life is . . . not a deficiency to be corrected, but rather a 
resource or reserve of other possibilities” (“Theory” 121). From Deleuze 
and Guattari, Overboe derives the idea of dividing life not into individual 
bounded subjects or pathological categories but into “impersonal singulari- 
ties,” using his body’s CP spasms as an example. Adapting Michael Hardt’s 
work on the erotics of exposure, Overboe further suggests that “within 
the desires of impersonal singularities that manifest impairment, exposure 
is another way to dissolve the self and affirm an alternative life expressed. 
Similarly,an exposed impairment is not a transgression (a response to able- 
ism) but scandal” (123). That is, the radicalism of making impairment vis- 
ible derives not from the fact that such visibility challenges ableist norms 
but that it ignores them: it is a manifestation of an alternative subject 
rather than, say, a protest against a wound inflicted by the liberal state. 

Overboe’s work differs from Blyn’s in that he is writing about people’s 
lives, his own among them, rather than fictional representations. More- 
over, he presents himself as redescribing an extant situation and trying to 
influence perceptions of it, whereas Blyn tends toward a proleptic register, 
hinting at a future of still unimaginable possibilities. But the overlap in 
their perspectives is clear: they share an impatience with current identity- 
based notions of social justice; they recognize the radicalism of exposed 
disability; they celebrate Deleuzian vitalisms that exceed a model of the 
agential self. Overboe observes that our imagination is constricted when 
“the vitalism of an impersonal life is often considered noise that will be 
filtered out, in the name of clarity, in order to facilitate the real business 
of social change and so-called emancipation” (“Affirming” 253). Conse- 
quently, he argues, “we must find a way to write about impersonal pos- 
sibilities of life in Disability Studies before (as Agamben suggests about 
philosophy) it becomes restricted by cognition and intentionality” (254); 
Blyn’s accounts of Browning’s films and West's fiction, among other texts, 
seem to rise to this challenge. Read alongside works such as Russell’s and 
Overboe’s, or with the critiques of liberal capitalist norms in McRuer’s 
Crip Theory and Alison Kafer’s Feminist Queer Crip, The Freak-Garde dis- 
plays a crip sensibility that renders its analysis useful for radical thought, 
teaching, and scholarship in ways that go well beyond its close readings 
ofa liberatory trope in US literature. 
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Adam Kelly’s American Fiction in Transition: Observer-Hero Narrative, the 
1990s, and Postmodernism (2013) provides an illuminating exploration of 
the works of a selection of major contemporary American authors who, 
according to Kelly, demonstrate a mutual preoccupation with thematizing 
the “trauma of transition” (116) through their use of the observer-hero 
narrative genre. In its engagement with Philip Roth’s The Human Stain 
(2000), Paul Auster’s Leviathan (1992), Jeffrey Eugenides’s The Virgin Suicides 
(1993), and E. L. Doctorow’s The Waterworks (1994), Kelly’s study suggests 
that works operating within the observer-hero genre, by virtue of their 
structural juxtaposition of competing interpretive perspectives, allegorize 
the postmodern crisis in our ability to understand historical transition. In 
pursuit of this claim, American Fiction in Transition adopts a characteristically 
post-postmodern stance, advocating a critical turn away from Jamesonian 
dialectics and toward the Derridean notion of undecidability. In Kelly’s 
reading, such undecidability demands that we rethink the notion of the 
event and, in the process, bring our analysis closer to an exploration of the 
notion of the decision (3). Kelly’s four novel-specific chapters substantiate 
this thesis cumulatively, in the process advancing our understanding of the 
novels they address, while cumulatively limning an aesthetically diverse 
sense of American fiction in the 1990s. Assiduously researched and elo- 
quently executed, American Fiction in Transition is an essential contribution 
to our evolving understanding of the last decade of the twentieth century, 
its major authors, and our current transition beyond postmodernism. 
Kelly lays the groundwork for his reading by revisiting a seemingly 
minor critical debate about generic designations that emerged during 
the 1970s, only to be all but forgotten by the early 1980s. Kelly uses this 
debate to illuminate his titular observer-hero narratives, which he char- 
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acterizes as “hybrid affairs” wherein “a narrator with skeptical modern 
impulses [is pitted] against a protagonist who is more mysterious and 
romantic in conception” (ix). This creates what Kelly calls a “clash of 
sensibilities . . . that often reflects the transition from one historical, in- 
tellectual, or aesthetic epoch to another.’ This formulation builds upon 
the works of Kenneth Bruffee and Lawrence Buell, who, independent 
of one another, delineated a critical spectrum of works that feature this 
structural characteristic. On one end of the spectrum, Bruffee provided 
what Kelly sees as the modernist reading of the genre, suggesting that 
works featuring the observer-hero narrative dynamic (which Bruffee 
labeled elegiac romance), should be read as participating in the quest 
romance tradition wherein the narrator rehearses a Freudian desire to 
resolve the conflicts posed by the events of the narrative. According to 
Bruffee, the narrator of elegiac romance tells his story in order to resolve 
his neurosis (55, 134). Bruftee’s Elegiac Romance: Cultural Change and the 
Loss of the Hero in Modern Fiction (1983) identifies this therapeutic quest 
for resolution as the hallmark of a characteristically modernist body of 
works, including Heart of Darkness, The Good Soldier, The Great Gatsby, 
and Doctor Faustus. 

Unlike Bruffee, Buell, whom Kelly credits with coining the designation 
“observer-hero narrative” in the title of a 1979 article, was simultaneously 
less prescriptive in locating this genre in a particular period and more 
skeptical of its capacity for resolution, arguing instead that the “interplay of 
psychic universes” (93) revealed through observer-hero narratives actively 
resists the idea of a knowable reality. Buell’s reading of the genre removed 
it from the temporal confines imposed by Bruftee’s modernist interpreta- 
tion, finding it in nineteenth-century narratives that, Buell argued, enabled 
authors and readers to articulate and understand moments of cultural and 
aesthetic transition. Extrapolating from this point, Kelly argues that iden- 
tifying works participating in the observer-hero narrative allows critics to 
evaluate the degree to which a particular artist or historical moment might 
be considered transitional. 

Taking issue with what he sees as Bruffee’s and Buell’s tendency to 
“favor epistemological concerns over ideological ones” (11), Kelly reads a 

selection of recent American novels in light of the material and intellectual 
conditions that contributed to their creation. He offers readings of four 
observer-hero narratives written during the 1990s, drawing connec- 
tions between the works when appropriate while nonetheless resisting 
a reductive totalizing assessment of the “state” of the American novel in 


the late twentieth century. 
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This does not mean, however, that American Fiction in Transition fails 
to arrive at larger conclusions about the genre’s role in representing the 
transitions that American fiction underwent during the 1990s. In fact, Kelly 
argues that each of his authors reacts—albeit in diverse ways—to what he 
characterizes as a post-postmodern philosophical shift in our understanding 
of the relationship between transitional events. Reading his selected texts 
against what he deems to be “the central fable of postmodern literature 
and theory” (2), Fredric Jameson’s dialectical account of postmodernism as 
the cultural logic of late capitalism, Kelly re-engages questions of agency 
and temporality denied by Jameson’s assertion of a de-centered human 
subject. Building upon the work of Andrew Hoberek and Timothy Bewes, 
Kelly suggests that contemporary critique should be attuned to signs and 
symptoms of transition, which, though not necessarily re-centering the 
individual through a reestablishment of the agency denied by Jameson, 
reasserts the importance of moments of decision within narrative. Kelly 
makes his critical project clear in the book’s opening pages, insisting that 
“a key question facing any discourse—literary or theoretical—that wants 
to respond to the postmodern situation, is how to rethink the notion of 
the event to bring it closer to the notion of the decision” (3). 

Kelly’s reading of particular works pursues this question with the help 
of Jacques Derrida, whose concept of “undecidability” provides the cen- 
tripetal force that Kelly denies a specific material agent. Derrida’s concept 
resists Jamesonian dialectics, foregrounding, in Kelly’s words, “decisions 
made all the time, decisions that take place in the absence of full knowl- 
edge and calculation, but nonetheless take place” (27). Kelly characterizes 
this critical departure skillfully, but, by his own admission, his attempt to 
situate the competing ideas of these monoliths of contemporary philoso- 
phy quickly achieves “a level of theoretical abstraction” (29) that threatens 
to undermine the accessibility of his project. Ironically, this moment of 
reflexive criticism is soon revealed by Kelly to be a rhetorical feint de- 
signed to lead his reader to one of his study’s central arguments, which 
contends that observer-hero narrative, because of its divided narrative 
structure, “offers the literary figuration of a set of ideas that are difficult 
and paradoxical to grasp in a philosophical register” (30). Thus, in addition 
to advancing our understanding of a pervasive, yet under-analyzed, genre, 
American Fiction in Transition provides a translation of a central, though 
somewhat abstract, contemporary philosophical debate by placing it in a 
mutually illuminating relationship with the observer-hero narratives of 
Roth, Auster, Eugenides, and Doctorow. 
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In light of the theoretical discussion that ushers the reader into the 
four novel-specific chapters at the center of Kelly’s study, it is not entirely 
surprising that the opening chapter, which addresses the issues of trag- 
edy and secrecy in Roth’s The Human Stain, is, at its outset, theoretically 
opaque. The chapter opens not, as one might anticipate, with Roth’s novel, 
but instead with Kelly’s attempt to situate Derrida’s reading of the Abra- 
ham story alongside that of Kierkegaard. It is only when Kelly begins to 
superimpose the theoretical terrain he has mapped in the opening phase of 
the chapter onto his reading of Roth’s novel that his intent becomes clear. 
In what will soon become a structural refrain, Kelly approaches Derrida’s 
notion of undecidability through one of its key concepts—in this case, the 

idea of secrecy—using this critical framework as a jumping-off point for an 
exploration of how Roth’s novel renders the tensions within the concept 
of secrecy. 

Kelly contends that the secrecy that permeates The Human Stain is 
symptomatic of undecidability, which Derrida characterizes as being typi- 
fied by “a determinate oscillation of possibilities” (Derrida 148). Through- 
out the novel, Roth’s observer and narrator, Nathan Zuckerman, struggles 
to collate and correct the competing narratives that claim to represent the 
life of Roth’s hero, Coleman Silk, an embattled ex-administrator at a small 
liberal arts college who is forced to resign after making a classroom remark 
that is interpreted as racist. However, after an extended attempt to reconcile 
these narratives and, in the process, to present the life of Silk in a coher- 
ent narrative of his own creation, Zuckerman is confronted with a secret 
in Silk’s past that leaves him with the lone certainty that “nobody knows 
anything” (Roth 209).This admission of interpretive failure leads Kelly to 
conclude that Roth’s novel “maintains a secrecy beyond representation, a 
secrecy that generates the very narratives of decision and transition that 
aim, and yet fail, to achieve revelation” (39). In pursuit of this claim, Kelly 
overturns one of the critical commonplaces about the novel, resisting the 
tendency to read The Human Stain as a contemporary redeployment of 
tragic convention. While Kelly acknowledges the various ways that Zuck- 
erman’ narrative attempts to force its reader to recognize Silk as a tragic 
hero, Kelly, underscoring the “oscillation of possibilities” presented through 
undecidability, argues that Roth’s novel ultimately offers (and interrogates) 

three distinct representative frameworks, which he labels the tragic, the 
modern, and the postmodern. By exploring the tensions that emerge dur- 
ing the moments when Zuckerman shifts registers from one framework to 
another, Kelly opens Roth’s novel to a range of new and exciting readings. 
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The book’s second chapter situates the philosophical preoccupations 
explored within Auster’s Leviathan alongside those Kelly has catalogued 
in his reading of Roth’s observer-hero narrative. Like Zuckerman, Aus- 
ters observer and narrator, Peter Aaron, feels compelled to correct the 
various narratives surrounding the life of his estranged friend, Benjamin 
Sachs. Confronted with the literal fragments of Sachs (who is killed after 
prematurely detonating a homemade bomb), Aaron attempts to establish 
a coherent narrative of his friend’s life by piecing together the fragments 
of information he discovers while investigating Sachs’s final months. Like 
Roth’s observer, Aaron soon discovers the impossibility of the task he has 
undertaken. Tracing the difficulty accompanying this realization, Kelly’s 
reading contends that Leviathan’s observer-hero narrative ultimately evokes 
the “willed belief in the vocation of the writer to testify through imagina- 
tion to what cannot ever be known or proven” (74). In addressing Auster’s 
book, Kelly turns to Derrida’s account not of secrecy but of testimony. In 
particular, he notes how Aaron’s revelation that he, and not Sachs, is “the 
place where everything begins” (Auster 51) renders any attempt to speak 
on behalf of the other impossible, insofar as the testimonial act cannot 
escape the nexus of desires that motivate attestation. Through this reading, 
Kelly’s chapter opens up new critical territory in our understanding of 
both Leviathan and Auster’s larger body of work. 

Kelly’s reading of Jeffrey Eugenides’s The Virgin Suicides similarly de- 
ploys Derrida’s notion of undecidability in order to complicate and extend 
the existing criticism on the novel. Citing a critical tendency to explain 
the suicides of the five Lisbon sisters as the effect of any one of a variety of 
causes, Kelly argues that such determinate approaches to the text ironically 
participate in the same interpretive narcissism that characterizes the novel 
itself. This tendency, Kelly explains, is symptomatic of “a contemporary 
crisis in locating the correct framework for representing moments of deci- 
sion and models of transition” (83). By contrast with such criticism, Kelly 
suggests that Eugenides refuses to allow either his observers or his readers 
any single interpretive framework capable of adequately reestablishing the 
narrative coherence the Lisbon suicides undermine. After thus resetting 
our understanding of the novel, Kelly reveals how The Virgin Suicides uses 
its unique observer-hero narrative structure to interrogate the narcissistic 
“intercontamination” (79) that occurs whenever one attempts to tell the 
story of another. This phenomenon manifests itself, Kelly argues, in the 
story Eugenides’s narrators tell, a “story of the self as contaminated by the 
violent decision of the other.” Kelly’s exploration of the intercontamination 
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inherent in any observer-hero narrative reflexively illuminates the readings 
he has provided of Roth and Auster’s observers, drawing attention to the 
authorial narcissism that compels any narrator to speak on behalf of a hero, 
The concept of intercontamination also shapes Kelly’s account of the 
final observer-hero narrative he includes in his study, E. L. Doctorow’s 
The Waterworks. Though the novel appears to deviate from the precedent 
established throughout Kelly’s first three chapters by virtue not only of 
the fact that its events take place in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but even more importantly because it contains at least two heroes 
vying for its narrator's attention, The Waterworks allows Kelly to extend his 
discussion of the observer-hero narrative productively. Kelly draws upon 
Michael Wutz’s historicized reading of transition within The Watenvorks to 
argue that Doctorow’s exploration of the inforrnational crises inherent to 
the period in which the novel is set engages in the same interrogation of 
representational frameworks as the novels of Roth, Auster, and Eugenides. 
By placing his reading of justice within Doctorow’s novel under the now- 
familiar rubric of Derridean undecidability, Kelly manages to illustrate the 
elasticity of both Derrida’s theory and his own account of 1990s American 
fiction. American Fiction in Transition makes a strong case that the observer- 
hero narrative can be deployed to explore any text in which an observing 
narrator attempts to tell the story of another, or others, in a context where 
various interpretive modes compete for authority. In doing so, Kelly’s study 
also showcases the observer-hero narrative’s centrality to American fiction 
during the particular crisis of authority that characterized the 1990s. 
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Five-Year-Old Boy,” the famous case study of Little Hans, Freud describes 
a meeting with his former patient thirteen years after the publication of 
the original case study in 1909. Once a child with a crippling fear of 
horses, Hans is “now a strapping youth of nineteen” (148) who appears 
healthy and normal. One “piece of information” that Freud finds 
“particularly remarkable” about the encounter is that the young man has 
completely forgotten his phobia and its treatment: 


When he read his case history, he told me, the whole of it came 
to him as something unknown; he did not recognize himself; he 
could remember nothing; and it was only when he came upon 
the journey to Gmunden that there dawned on him a kind of 
glimmering recollection that it might have been he himself that 
it happened to. So the analysis had not preserved the events from 
amnesia, but had been overtaken by amnesia itself. 


The polymorphously perverse “Little Hans” of Freud’s case study is un- 
recognizable to Hans the young man.To Freud’s mind, this is remarkable 
only because he has been subjected to psychoanalytic treatment during 
childhood, which might have disrupted the course of his development in 
the process of curing his neurotic behavior. Far from damaging the boy, 
psychoanalytic treatment has given him an advantage over other children 
by freeing him from the burden of unresolved developmental problems. 
“He declared that he was perfectly well, and suffered no troubles or 
inhibitions,” Freud writes; and not only had he endured puberty “without 
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any damage,” his “emotional life” had “successfully undergone one of the 
severest of ordeals’”—his parents’ divorce. Hans’s inability to recognize 
his younger self in Freud’s case study is, paradoxically, a sign of normalcy. 
For Freud, as for the audience of specialists on juvenile development to 
which his case study is addressed, the transformation from childhood to 
normal adulthood entails the complete or partial occlusion of childhood 
experience. 

In D. H. Lawrence’s bildungsroman Sons and Lovers (1913), the 
protagonist, Paul Morel, encounters a similar gap between childhood and 
adulthood. In the final pages of the novel, after Paul’s mother has died 
and he has made a permanent break with his first two lovers, Miriam and 
Clara, Paul confronts the prospect of his future life—a life he will lead, for 
the first time, without his mother’s support—as a vast existential blank. 
This final scene is set against a nightscape onto which Paul projects his 
overwhelming sense of abandonment: 


On every side the immense dark silence seemed pressing him, 
so tiny a speck, into extinction, and yet, almost nothing, he 
could not be extinct. Night, in which everything was lost, went 
reaching out, beyond stars and sun. Stars and sun, a few bright 
grains, went spinning round for terror and holding each other 
in embrace, there in a darkness that outpassed them all and left 
them tiny and daunted. So much, and himself, infinitesimal, at 
the core a nothingness, and yet not nothing. (464) 


Now that Paul’s mother is gone and he is no longer a child, nothing seems 
to separate him from death and eternity. The social relationships that 
have defined his identity up to this point (like the stars and sun that seem 
to embrace each other in the night sky) collapse under the pressure of 
mortality (the darkness that “outpassed them all”). In the infinite universe, 
Paul realizes, humans are so small that they are almost nothing—‘tiny and 
daunted,” like the stars. Paul’s distress here thus stems not just from the 
recent death of his mother but also from the sheer incomprehensibility 
of his future. Adulthood opens before him like a trap door. 

These two texts from the beginning of the twentieth century depict, 
from different vantage points, a gap between childhood experience and 
adulthood that emerged in literary and scientific discourse concurrently. 
In both texts, any connection between childhood and adulthood lacks 
narrative coherence. For Lawrence’s Paul Morel as for Freud’s Little 
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Hans, the transformation from childhood to adulthood is marked not by 
recognition and self-fulfillment but rather confusion and disidentification; 
childhood and adult versions of the same subject are incomprehensible 
to each other. As Hans cannot conceive of the course of development by 
which he has become what Freud saw as a normal adult, so Paul cannot 
envision life after childhood. The devastated young man in Lawrence's 
novel and the well-adjusted young man in the postscript to Freud’s case 
study represent a revolution in thinking about juvenile development. 
During the nineteenth century, scientists specializing in childhood and 
adolescence took for granted the existence of a course of development, 
predetermined by nature and observable through scientific inquiry, which 
would lead to normal (i.e. heterosexual and reproductive) adulthood. 
Around the turn of the twentieth century, a generation of sexologists 
including Havelock Ellis, Max Dessoir, Albert Moll, and Sigmund Freud 
(whose writings on sexuality address sexological debates) interrogated 
this notion of human development, suggesting that childhood was in 
fact dominated by irrational, unsocialized psychosexual impulses.’ Their 
inquiries threw into question the assumption—manifest in nineteenth- 
century literary and scientific representations of development—that youth 
is a period of life wherein all the elements of adulthood are present or 
in the process of emerging and that this process of emergence follows a 
path predetermined by natural instincts. Although modern sex researchers 
disagreed about the nature of juvenile sexual development, their theories 
of childhood development proceed from the same premise, that the 
unruly impulses and pleasures of childhood stand in uncertain relation 
to the stable identity and narrowly defined desires of mature adulthood. 
Of course, their discovery of non-normative sexuality in early childhood 
and adolescence did not bring an end to teleological models for juvenile 
development. To the contrary, in the 1920s and 1930s psychologists and 
sexologists would develop new developmental models that treated non- 
normative sexuality as an essential phase in the “normal” child’s progres- 
sion to adulthood.* During the opening decades of the twentieth century, 
however, when Lawrence wrote Sons and Lovers and Freud published his 
case study of Little Hans, a new scientific paradigm for childhood and 
adolescent development had yet to rise to prominence. It was this lack 
of consensus about the causal links between non-normative sexuality in 
childhood and the stable sexual identities of many adults, not the Freudian 
consensus that would eventually emerge from these debates, that catalyzed 
Lawrence’s break with tradition in Sons and Lovers and The Rainbow. 
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This essay revises conventional accounts of the intellectual genealogy 
of Lawrence's first major novel. It was a set of interconnected debates 
about juvenile sexuality in the multidisciplinary field of sexology, not 
Freudian theory, that spurred Lawrence’s revision of the generic protocols 
of the bildungsroman in Sons and Lovers. Lawrence first heard about these 
scientific discussions of sexual development from Frieda Weekley while he 
was in the process of writing Sons and Lovers, and this knowledge shaped 
the evolution of the novel’s third and final draft. Placing Lawrence’s 
novel of development in the context of the discourse around childhood 
sexuality in sexology considerably complicates our understanding of its 
relationship with currents of thought in science and philosophy during 
the period. Far from a straightforward rejection of scientific theories of 
sex Or an attempt to convert them into aesthetic material, Sons and Lovers 
actively participates in a transformation and expansion of the lexicon of 
stories that play a crucial role in determining what counted as normal 
and, indeed, what counts as human in European culture. 

Lawrence’ novel expands the realist proportions of the bildungsroman 
to include experiences during childhood and infancy that precede the 
emergence of the protagonist’s conscious will. In so doing, it brings the 
generic dictates of the traditional bildungsroman up to date with the 
modern concept of childhood—then being articulated by sexologists 
in scientific journals and monographs—as a primarily physical and 
implicitly sexual process. This is not to say that Lawrence and modern 
sex researchers discovered the true nature of sexual development. On the 
contrary, Lawrence’s formal experiments participate in the invention, by 
scientists and novelists, of a new conception of juvenile development 
in which non-normative sexual desires are considered natural among 
children. Ellis, Dessoir, Moll, Freud, and their contemporaries overturned 
a consensus of opinion about the nature of childhood development that 
had drawn many of its assumptions from nineteenth-century fiction. 
When sexologists began to emphasize the frequency with which non- 
normative sexual phenomena occur during childhood, they were also 
throwing into doubt the dominant narrative paradigm for youth in 
European culture. Lawrence's novel thus opens a window onto a broad 
cultural shift: the simultaneous and mutually reinforcing transformation 
of the bildungsroman in literary and scientific discourse. 

Lawrence’s first major novel, Sons and Lovers diagnoses as a pressing 


social problem the discrepancy between the bodily experience of growing 
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up and the idealized notions of development, discredited by sexologists 
but promoted by medical science and institutionalized through public 
education. To address this discontinuity, Lawrence modifies the traditional 
bildungsroman. By developing a narrative form capable of representing 
growth as a simultaneously physiological and psychological process, 
Lawrence aims to examine—and amieliorate—the social causes underlying 
the developmental problems that, he believes, are pervasive among young 
British men and women. What is needed to liberate young men from the 
“misery of celibacy” (323), Lawrence suggests, is a new narrative paradigm 
for youth, one capable of accommodating the irreducibly complex and 
ambiguous sexual feelings of childhood and early adolescence. Indeed, in 
later writings that treat the problem of sexual development, like Fantasia 
of the Unconscious, Lawrence directs his experiments with form toward the 
concrete political goal of comprehensive educational reform.4 

Articulating a model for childhood development was one of D. H. 
Lawrence’s major intellectual projects. It was a project he undertook 
first in novelistic form, transforming the traditional bildungsroman in 
Sons and Lovers and The Rainbow; and that he subsequently pursued in 
later writings on education and in essays such as “Psychoanalysis and the 
Unconscious” (1921) and Fantasia of the Unconscious (1922). Sons and Lovers 
can thus be understood as Lawrence’s first attempt to find a suitable form 
for representing the mysterious process of sexual self-formation. 


Lawrence and psychoanalysis 


Lawrence’ vocal criticism of Freud and the way so many of his novels 
seem to invite psychoanalytic interpretation have given rise to a long- 
standing critical debate on the topic of “Lawrence and Psychoanalysis.” 
Soon after its publication, Freudian readers celebrated the value of Sons 
and Lovers as an illustration of Freud’s theory of the Oedipus complex. 
When Barbara Low sent Lawrence a copy of the July 1916 issue of the 
Psychoanalytic Review that included a positive review of Sons and Lovers, 
Lawrence was furious:‘‘I hated the Psychoanalysis Review of Sons and Lovers. 
...My poor book: it was, as art, a fairly complete truth: so they carve a 
halflie out of it, and say ‘Voila’ Swine!” (“Letter”). Early Lawrence critics 
seeking to safeguard Lawrence’s place in the canon of twentieth-century 
English literature shared the author’s concern to protect his novels from 
reductive psychoanalytic readings and assert their status as organically 
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unified representations of reality. In Freudianism and the Literary Mind, for 
example, Frederick Hoffman opens his chapter on “‘Lawrence’s Quarrel 
with Freud” with this declaration: 


In May, 1913, when Sons and Lovers was published by 
Duckworth of London, Lawrence was pointed out as a novelist 
with exceptional insight into such psychoanalytic problems as 
incest-horror and the Oedipus complex. Yet that novel was writ- 
ten before Lawrence had any real acquaintance with Freud, and 
before he mentions Freud in any of his letters. Such Freudian 
criticisms were at best exaggerated. Sons and Lovers demonstrates 
that Lawrence needed no theory except his own to aid him in 
his analysis of character. Most important, all of Lawrence’s work 
bears ultimate reference to his own experience, no matter how 
many suggestions of “alien theory” it may contain. (151) 


Critics like Hoffman downplayed the influence of Lawrence’s partial 
knowledge of Freud on the writing of his novels, celebrating their “fairly 
complete truth” in opposition to psychoanalytic accounts of life. For 
Hoffman, the status of Sons and Lovers as great art attests to Lawrence’ 
analytical powers and the breadth of his subjective experience. “Freudian 
criticisms” assume incorrectly, he argues, that Lawrence’s analysis of 
character was aided by an external theoretical framework. 

The coincidence of the rise of Freudian theory and the publication 
of Lawrence’s novel has confined the critical debate about Lawrence 
and psychoanalysis to questions of influence. Critics approaching this 
well-worn topic tend to ask, what did Lawrence really know of Freud 
when he was writing Sons and Lovers? And to what extent does that 
knowledge—the presence of “alien theory”—compromise the novel's 
status as a great work of art? From the debate surrounding these questions, 
two basic positions have emerged. The first reads Lawrence’s novels to 
extract the “theory” that aids Lawrence’s analysis of character, measures 
it against Freud’s theory of mind, and celebrates Lawrence’s anticipation 
of critiques of Freud and other psychoanalytic theorists as evidence of 
the novels’ accurate representation of “life.” The second critical position 
assesses Lawrence’s knowledge of and attitude toward Freud at various 
periods in the novelist’s life, using evidence from the novels and the 
archive to demonstrate how Lawrence intuited modern ways of thinking 
about sex that have become closely associated with Freud. The problem 
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with these approaches is that they take for granted the status of Freudian 
theory as a fully articulated system of ideas (that Lawrence could variously 
intuit or critique at any stage in his career) and treat human sexuality (and, 
more improbably, “the unconscious”) as a transhistorical reality that Freud 
and Lawrence could “discover” independently or in concert. 

Critics usually identify the beginning of Lawrence’ relationship with 
Frieda Weekley as Lawrence’s “first encounter” with “Freudian theory.’ In 
“The Tyranny of the Text: Lawrence, Freud, and the Modernist Aesthetic,’ 
for example, Anne Fernihough writes, “Lawrence first encountered 
Freudian theory (in a diluted and perhaps distorted form) on meeting 
Frieda Weekley in 1912, and subsequently through discussions with 
Freudian analysts David Eder and Barbara Low in 1914” (48-49). The 
basic biographical data here is correct. Lawrence probably first heard 
about Freud from Frieda Weekley, who had first heard about Freud 
herself from her former lover, Otto Gross (1877-1920); and Lawrence 
did subsequently pursue his interest in Freudian theory in conversations 
with Eder and Low. However, in framing these events as a sequence of 
encounters with Freudian theory, Fernihough exaggerates the status of 
Freud's ideas as a unified theoretical system in 1912 and abstracts Freudian 
theory entirely from its immediate context. 

This emphasis on “Freudianism” derives from Frieda Lawrence's 
autobiographical account of her relationship with Lawrence, Not I, But 
the Wind. In this book, Frieda Lawrence presents her affair with Otto 
Gross as the essential prehistory to her life with Lawrence. She writes, “I 
had just met a remarkable disciple of Freud [Otto Gross] and was full of 
undigested theories. This friend did a lot for me. I was living like a som- 
nambulist in a conventional set life and he awakened the consciousness 
of my own proper self” (3). When she first met Lawrence, they discussed 
at length these “undigested theories,” and these long conversations about 
modern theories of sexuality, in which Frieda and Lawrence “talked about 
Oedipus and understanding leaped through our words” (4), are presented 
as an extended debate about Freud. However, this simply reflects the in- 
creased popularity and institutionalization of Freudian theory in the 1920s 
and 1930s. What Lawrence actually “encountered” in conversation with 
his new lover in 1912 was an as yet unresolved scientific debate about 
sexuality—and sexual development in particular—that Freud would come 
to dominate only in ensuing decades and eventually occlude altogether. 
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John Middleton Murry, a critic and sometime friend of D. H. Lawrence, 
correctly discerned in Lawrence’s attacks on psychoanalysis a recognition 
of “the scope, the envergure, of the problems of which psychoanalysis has 
touched the fringe” (186), not the rebuttal of a specific system of Freudian 
ideas. Responding to a letter from Hoffman inquiring about the influence 
of Freudian theory on Sons and Lovers, Frieda Lawrence writes: 


Yes, Lawrence knew about Freud before he wrote the final draft 

of Sons and Lovers... .1 don’t remember whether he had read 

Freud or heard of him before we met in 1912. But I was a great 

Freud admirer; we had long arguments and Lawrence’s conclu- 

sion was more or less that Freud looked on sex too much from 
sce 


the doctor’s point of view, that Freud’s “sex” and “libido” were 


too limited and mechanical and that the root was deeper. 
(qtd. in Hoffman 154) 


However, Frieda’s description of herself in this letter as “a great Freud ad- 
mirer” and, in her autobiography, Otto Gross as “a remarkable disciple of 
Freud?—in a phrase echoed in Lawrence criticism—is slightly misleading. 

Originally trained as a doctor, Otto Gross became involved in 
psychology first through research into pathological behaviors akin to 
the work of the Italian criminologist Cesare Lombroso. Gross’s early 
works address the subject of pathological psychology from a vaguely 
Darwinist viewpoint, explaining criminal behaviors in terms of genetic 
degeneration. Around 1900 Gross found in psychoanalysis a new etiology 
for mental illness, but Gross’s approach to psychoanalytic therapy was 
unorthodox. Whereas Freud sought to treat neuroses through therapy, 
Gross wanted to cure his patients through radical social reforms that 
would remove all external restraints on human sexuality. After completing 
a series of sessions with C. G. Jung, Gross “ended his analysis by jumping 
over the wall of the Burghélzi Mental Hospital” (Turner 143). In a letter 
to Freud dated 19 June 1908, Jung criticizes Gross’s liberationist posture: 
“He is now living under the delusion that I have cured him and he has 
already written me a letter overflowing with gratitude, like a bird escaped 
from its cage” (Jung 156). Gross’s notion that personal sexual freedom 
cured neurosis departed widely from orthodox psychoanalytic practice 
and theory. He thus presented to Frieda—and Frieda, in turn, presented 
to Lawrence—an extremely idiosyncratic version of “Freudian theory.” 
“Come, Frieda, come to me,” Gross proclaimed in one of his love letters 
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to Frieda, “You know my faith, that it is always only out of decadence that 
a new harmony in life creates itself—and that the wonderful age in which 
we find ourselves has been appointed the Epoch of Decadence which will be 
the womb of a great future” (188-89).The promise of complete liberation 
and sexual utopia would eventually draw Gross away from psychology 
entirely, as he gave up psychoanalytic practice to become a prominent 
figure in the continental anarchist movement. 

The “undigested theories” that Frieda described to Lawrence chal- 
lenged the novelist’s assumptions about the problem of development in 
modern society. Lawrence disagreed with the details of Freud’s theory and 
the scientific methods of psychoanalysis from the beginning, but he shared 
with Freud and his contemporaries a skepticism about received attitudes 
toward childhood sexuality and a belief in the social value of factually 
verifiable information about childhood development. Originally a teacher, 
Lawrence was already familiar with the political and cultural issues related 
to childhood development. He trained first as a pupil-teacher at the 
British School in Eastwood and subsequently at the University College 
at Nottingham before taking a position at the Davidson Road School in 
Croydon. The theories of childhood development that he encountered 
in his pedagogical training probably reinforced the ideas about sexual- 
ity and personal development that Lawrence had already derived from 
his readings in German philosophy, particularly the works of Arthur 
Schopenhauer, who in “The Metaphysics of Love” argues that, whether or 
not people are aware of it, the purpose of all love affairs is reproduction. 
In Sons and Lovers, when Paul tells Miriam that he believes “we’ve gota 
proper way to go” (193), he is speaking from a vaguely Darwinist view of 
development similar to the one articulated by Schopenhauer. 

By 1912, when he was writing Sons and Lovers, Lawrence had already 
begun to question the view of development that Paul echoes here in con- 
versation with Miriam. Miriam is based on Jessie Chambers, Lawrence’s 
former companion and lover, who believed that his mother had destroyed 
their relationship. Chambers encouraged Lawrence’s growing suspicion 
that his intense emotional relationship with his mother had interfered 
with his own sexual life, and she questioned his sympathetic treatment of 
Gertrude Morel in early drafts of the novel. As Chambers recalls in her 
autobiography, “she hoped that as he wrote Lawrence would achieve such 
profound understanding of his mother’s possessiveness and domination 
that he would be bound to liberate himself from them” (193). Frieda 
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Weekley had a similar response to the novel and its autobiographical 
source. When she read early drafts of Sons and Lovers, then titled Paul 
Morel, its relevance to Freud’s ideas excited her. Writing to Garnett in 
September, 1912, she exclaimed, “I think L. quite missed the point in 
‘Paul Morel? He really loved his mother more than anybody, even with 
his other women, real love, sort of Oedipus” (Lawrence, Letters 449). 
Skeptical at first, Lawrence eventually embraced Frieda’s reading. 
He then changed the title from “Paul Morel” to “Sons and Lovers” and 
identified the mother’s treatment of the sons as “lovers” as the novel’s 
unifying theme in the 1913 “Foreword” (which Lawrence did not write 
for publication). There, he declares, “The old son-lover was Oedipus. The 
name of the new one is legion” (473). This change in title indicates a basic 
shift in focus from the experience of the protagonist to what Lawrence 
saw as the historical and psychological pressures obstructing the develop- 
ment of young people in modern society. Galvanized by new insights 
into his own youthful experiences and the “undigested theories” that 
Frieda introduced to him, Lawrence set out to modernize the dominant 
novelistic paradigm for youth in light of the ongoing reconceptualization 
of youth in scientific discourse. 


Sex research and the bildungsroman 


In his 1987 The Way of the World, Franco Moretti argues influentially that 
the formal expression of youth in the bildungsroman allowed European 
culture to give meaning to the chaos of modernity. The form makes the 
disconcerting upheavals of modernity representable, Moretti argues, by 
preserving the “inner dissatisfaction” and “mobility” that “make novelistic 
youth symbolic of modernity” within the static features of an established 
literary form, a fixed narrative paradigm (5). “Youth is brief, or at any rate 
circumscribed, and this enables, or rather forces the a priori establishment 
of a formal constraint on the formal portrayal of modernity,’ explains 
Moretti: “Only by curbing its intrinsically boundless dynamism, only 
by agreeing to betray to a certain extent its very essence, only thus, it 
seems, can modernity be represented” (6). Taking Moretti’s argument one 
step further, we might say that the very notion of maturity—the point 
at which development is complete—makes youth legible by turning the 
unorganized experience of growing up into a sequence of recognizable, 
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self-contained stages of development. For this reason, novelistic and 
scientific accounts of juvenile development alike depend on narrative 
paradigms to make youth coherent and to mark the boundary between 
youth and adulthood, betraying the true nature of youth to make it 
representable; its dynamism, too, is “intrinsically boundless.” 

The prevalence of the bildungsroman form in nineteenth-century 
Europe obscured its status as a cultural artifact—and thus also its historic- 
ity—transforming into a fact of nature something that originated as a 
philosophical ideal. Taking Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship Years (1795-96) 
and Friedrich Hélderlin’s Hyperion (1797-99) as definitive examples of 
the form, Wilhelm Dilthey, who first popularized the term “bildungsro- 
man” at the end of the nineteenth century, identifies the bildungsroman 
as the expression in fictional form of Bildung, an Enlightenment ideal 
of self-cultivation. Dilthey’s essay on Hölderlin articulates this ideal: 
“A lawlike development is discerned in the individual’ life; each of its 
levels has intrinsic value and is at the same time the basis for a higher 
level. Life’s dissonances and conflicts appear as necessary transitions to be 
withstood by the individual on his way towards maturity and harmony” 
(336). The bildungsroman thus promotes “an ideal of humanity” through 
an innately teleological narrative structure: the meaning and value of 
youthful experience is determined by its outcome; in its complete form, 
the bildungsroman parcels youth into stages, each of which gains meaning 
as a part of this sequence. 

As twentieth-century critics have shown, this teleological model 
for individual development gained political significance in nineteenth- 
century Europe with the formation of modern nation states. M. M. 
Bakhtin has famously described the bildungsroman as “an image of man 
[sic] growing in national historical time” (21). Contrasting the modern 
bildungsroman with “the mass type” of novels, which offers “the image 
of the ready-made hero,” Bakhtin finds in the Goethean bildungsroman (or 
“the novel of emergence”) “an image of man in the process of becom- 
ing”:“Changes in the hero acquire plot significance, and thus the entire 
plot of the novel is reinterpreted and reconstructed. Time is introduced 
into man, enters into his very image, changing in a fundamental way the 
significance of all aspects of his destiny and life.” The equation of personal 
and national emergence in the bildungsroman makes the disordered 
experiences of youth coherent and, at the same time, confers authority 
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onto the social order into which the protagonist is assimilated. As in 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, the narrative closure achieved at the end of the 
classic bildungsroman makes the community that the protagonist joins 
when he becomes a “mature” adult seem like the outcome of a natural 
and proper course of development. As the individual progresses from the 
selfishness and irresponsibility of childhood toward mature adulthood, 
so primitive communities evolve into modern nation-states. By yoking 
together stories of individual and historical progress, the bildungsroman 
produces a picture of youth that reinforces the values of an existing social 
order into which the individual youth, who might otherwise challenge 
or question, assimilates as an adult.> 

Recently, scholars in modernist studies like Jed Esty, Tobias Boes, and 

Gregory Castle have linked the temporal irregularities and fragmentary 
narratives typical of modernist novels of formation to anomalies in the 
second half of Bakhtin’s bildungsroman equation, “national historical 
time.” Geopolitical factors such as colonialism and bureaucratization, these 
critics argue, prevent nation-state formation from functioning as a stable 
background for individual subject formation.® Their principal examples 
are works, like Lord Jim, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, and The 
Voyage Out, in which the political conditions of late imperialism directly 
affect the development of the protagonist. Yet unlike his globe-trotting 
counterparts in these works, Paul Morel seldom travels and never leaves 
England. The disrupted rhythms of “national-historical time” enter Sons 
and Lovers indirectly, if at all.? In light of Lawrence’s novel, that is, the 
narrative irregularities characteristic of the modernist bildungsroman 
derive from the other side of Bakhtin’s equation: “man growing.” 

At the end of the nineteenth century, empirical research into the 
physiological nature of the child’s growing body made it increasingly 
difficult to project narrative order onto youthful experience. The first 
popular book-length study of psychological development during child- 
hood, William Preyer’s Mental Development in the Child (first published 
in English in 1893), emphasizes the importance of sensual experiences 
during infancy and early childhood. Although the infant’s brain is not 
fully developed, Preyer observes, it brings with it into the world the 
physiological capacity to have “feelings of the body—e.g., of pain and 
pleasure, discomfort and comfort, feelings of a general character—in a 
word, general feelings” (16).8 Since the infant’s capacity to feel and think 
is limited, these “general feelings” are not distinct from each other as they 
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are in adulthood. They act on the infant like “waves pouring over one 
another” (17) and are most active when the child is nursing. However 
inchoate, the infant’s feelings establish the groundwork for the emergence 
of the child’s personality during later stages of development. 

However, as with Preyer’s, theoretical models for childhood 
development continued to postulate an ideal of self-cultivation and to 
organize youth into teleological narrative paradigms even as the focus 
of developmental psychology shifted from the mind to the body. Preyer 
believes educational methods should take account of the child’s first 
sensory experiences: the “choleric” (28) child can be “cured” by “rational 
training,’ and “children by no means disposed to such abnormal freaks are 
transformed for the worse” (29) by mistreatment from family members 
or nurses. The “education of the human being,” Preyer concludes, “begins 
in the first hour of his existence” (56); and the “greatest defect in our 
European education at the close of the nineteenth century” (40), as he 
saw it, was a lack of “physiological training” during early childhood and 
an excess of “unphysiological instruction” (41) during later periods of 
development. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the novelistic genre that 
originally arose from an Enlightenment ideal of self-formation sustained 
the idea of natural education that new research on childhood develop- 
ment was calling into question. The American psychologist G. Stanley 
Halls massive two-volume study of adolescent development, Adolescence, 
Its Psychology and Its Relations to Physiology, Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, 
Crime, Religion, and Education (1904), demonstrates the extent to which 
literary and scientific paradigms for youth had converged. Hall began his 
career as an English professor at Clark University, and his scientific interest 
in adolescent development grew out of his appreciation for European 
novels about youth. An entire chapter of Adolescence is devoted to the 
treatment of adolescence in works of literature and biography. Writing 
before the popularization of the term “bildungsroman” in Anglophone 
literary criticism, he concludes his discussion of “ephebic literature” by 
suggesting that it should be “recognized as a class by itself” (589). Hall 
prizes the didactic power of “ephebic literature” and believes that it 
should be “individually prescribed for the reading of the young, for whom 
it has a singular zest and is a true stimulus and corrective.” 

lt is no surprise that Hall singles out for special praise Goethe’s 
autobiographical writings and Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship Years: 
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Both together present a very unique type of adolescence, the 
elaborate story of which defies epitome. From the puppet craze 
well on into his precocious university life it was his passion to 
explore the widest ranges of experience and then to reflect, 
moralize, or poetize upon them. Perhaps no one studied the 
nascent stages of his own life and elaborated their every incident 
with such careful observation and analysis. His peculiar diathesis 
enabled him to conserve their freshness on to full maturity, when 
he gave them literary form. Most lack power to fully utilize their 
own experience even for practical self-knowledge and guidance, 
but with Goethe nothing is wasted from which self-culture 


could be extracted. (581) 


What Hall appreciates most of all is Goethe’s ability to make his youth 
seem both unique and paradigmatic. The quality that Hall praises in 
Goethe bears a marked resemblance to the description of the bildung- 
sroman’s paradoxical narrative effect in Moretti’s The Way of the World. 
Goethe’s writings organize every youthful experience into a narrative 
of self-formation that is at once realistic and purposefully organized, and 
this is possible because of Goethe’s uncommon ability to remember and 
analyze his experience of adolescence. Wilhelm Meister extracts moral 
and poetic meanings from youth without diminishing its “freshness” or 
uniqueness. 

Of course, this is precisely what Hall sets out to accomplish in 
Adolescence. Hall theorizes that individuals repeat in miniature the 
evolution of the human species as they transform from children into 
adults and that, like an evolving species, they change for the purpose of 
self-preservation.? Reasoning that every element of an organism is the 
expression of the genetic will to survive, Hall likens all human behaviors 
to the thrashing flagella of male reproductive cells:“Every physical process 
and every act of life may be regarded as but the wriggle of flagella to bring 
these elements to their highest maturity before and after their union with 
ova, to effect that union under the most favorable terms” (418). According 
to this idiosyncratic analogy, every aspect of human personality and 
behavior can be reduced to the drive of the species to reproduce itself. 
Equating social maturity (full membership in human society) and sexual 
maturity (full reproductive capability), Hall replaces the formation of the 
nation state with the evolution of the human species as the organizing 
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telos of self-formation. As humans progressed from primitive societies to 
modern civilization, he argues, so the individual progresses from child- 
hood to mature adulthood. Adapting Bakhtin’s formulation, we might 
say that Hall’s Adolescence shows “man growing in natural-historical time.” 
By organizing scientific data to fit his evolutionary model for develop- 
ment, Hall aims to present a detailed and factually verifiable picture 
of youth that also promotes an idealized notion of self-cultivation. By 
1904, when Hall published Adolescence, however, research into patterns 
of sexual development indicated that both normal and abnormal sexual 
impulses were fairly common during childhood. As Hall acknowledges, 
masturbation and non-normative desire were manifestly a common 
feature of childhood and adolescence, but he attributes the pervasiveness 
of such so-called perverse desire to the conditions of modern urban life. 
Maintaining a teleologically organized narrative paradigm for youth thus 
entails the policing of non-normative sexuality, and Hall accordingly 
pleads for rigorous measures to control adolescent sexuality (468-69). 

During the first decade of the twentieth century a new (and newly 
prominent) generation of sex researchers including Dessoir, Moll, Ellis, 
and Freud shifted the focus of the scientific debate about sexual develop- 
ment from pathological to so-called normal sexual behaviors. Writing in 
1903, Ellis observes that “little or no endeavor has been made to study the 
development of normal sexual emotions” and that “nearly every writer 
seems to take for granted that he and his readers are so familiar with all 
the facts of normal sex psychology that any detailed statement is uncalled 
for” (“Appendix” 277). Ellis makes the “facts of normal sex psychology” 
the signature concern of his Studies in the Psychology of Sex, opening the 
first volume with a study of female modesty and developing, in the second 
volume, his theory of tumescence and detumescence as a framework for 
understanding all forms of human sexual behavior. 

The most famous example of this paradigm shift, however, is Sigmund 
Freud’s Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality (1905). Calling attention 
to the frequency of ostensibly non-normative sexual behaviors during 
childhood among subjects who would grow up to be so-called normal 
individuals, Freud proposed that children do not develop conventional 
sexual object choices naturally but rather as a result of external social 
pressures. In the essay concerning “sexual aberrations” (148), Freud 
directly addresses the sexological debate about the cause of what were 
seen as perversions and arrives at two related conclusions. First, that sexual 
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impulses are not naturally directed toward persons of the opposite sex; 
instead, they are “merely soldered together.” And, second, that the sexual 
instinct is a composite of “several motive forces,” that “sexual instinct itself 
may be no simple thing, but put together from components which have 
come apart again in the perversions” (162). With the increasing popularity 
of psychoanalysis as a theory of mind, Freud’s writings on the sexual life 
of the child overshadowed those of his contemporaries. It is important to 
remember, however, that Freud’s Three Essays was only one contribution 
to an ongoing and rapidly expanding debate about non-normative sexual 
behaviors. 

The first comprehensive, book-length treatment of the subject, Moll’s 
The Sexual Life of the Child, appeared in German in 1909 and in English 
translation in 1912.'° More conservative than Freud and generally skepti- 
cal about Freud’s theory of infantile sexuality, Moll draws on a variety of 
scientific sources in addition to his own research in order to demonstrate 
the changing consensus of opinion about childhood sexuality among 
European psychologists. Building on research by Max Dessoir, he divides 
childhood into three stages: the “neutral stage,” the “undifferentiated 
stage” (which begins at “various ages”), and an unnamed third stage, 
coinciding with puberty, during which the child’s sexuality becomes 
“differentiated” (62). As Moll explains, the “principal characteristic” of the 
“undifferentiated period” is “indicated in its name”: “the direction of the 
impulse is not yet completely differentiated.’ Moll describes the sexual 
impulse during this “extremely important” sta 


ve: 
ge: 


It oscillates to and fro, and depends upon the external objects 
which happen to be in the vicinity. This undifferentiated stage 
is of profound importance; and owing to the fact that its exis- 
tence has been ignored in the study of sexual perversions, great 
confusion has arisen. During the undifferentiated period, it may 
happen that quite normal children exhibit homosexual excite- 
ment, whose importance is apt to be greatly over-estimated by 
their relatives and others. (60) 


} For Moll, the sexual impulses of the “undifferentiated” child are so 
abnormal that they defy pathological categorization. The child's sexual 
impulse might involve homosexual desire, heterosexual desire, sado- 
masochistic tendencies, or “disordered ideas” like the desire to touch 
another person’s saliva “or some other excretory product” (61). But the 
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presence of “perverse sensations” during childhood bears no relation to 
such sensations in adulthood: “Beyond question, in the great majority 
of cases, the ‘perverse’ sentiments of childhood subsequently disappear 
spontaneously” (62). In Moll’s model, the “undifferentiated” stage can 
Occur at any age and its effects are not permanent; it simply stands outside 
the “normal” course of development. Indeed, this model for development 
requires that there be no causal link between the “undifferentiated” and 
“differentiated” stages. If there were such a connection, the perverse plea- 
sures of childhood would have to be more than temporary aberrations. 
To compensate for the sense of narrative continuity his theory lacks, 
Moll turns to an example from literature, discussing at length a homo- 
erotic scene in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, the first of several case studies 
he presents in which children exhibit “perverse” sexual feelings during 
childhood yet grow up to be “normal” adults. As “a beautiful example of 
the undifferentiated sexual impulse” Moll quotes the twelfth chapter of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Journeyman Years where Wilhelm recalls “one 
of the earliest incidents in his youth” (62): after swimming in the nude 
with an older boy and “dressing quickly,’ he recounts, “we stood beside 
each other with all barriers broken down, our spirits were drawn closely 
together, and with ardent kisses we swore eternal friendship” (63). Like 
the German psychologist Karl Groos, Moll finds in this passage “a delicate 
intimation of sexual sensibility” (63-64). It is not necessary for Moll to 
remind his readers that, after ardent love affairs with other women, in 
the last book of Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship Years, Wilhelm marries 
Natalia. Citing Wilhelm Meister’s vaguely homosexual encounter as 
his first and longest example of non-normative sexual feelings during 
childhood, Moll draws on Wilhelm Meister’s status as the quintessential 
wayward-turned-normal youth. If Wilhelm Meister exhibited homo- 
sexual tendencies during childhood, Moll seems to imply, then any child 
may have homosexual experiences and yet become a “normal” adult. 


Sexual self-formation in Sons and Lovers 


Although their theories of development differed in fundamental ways, 
Freud, Moll, and their contemporaries together contributed to a 
fundamental change in perspective in the scientific study of childhood 
sexuality. When sexologists had focused on the cause of sexual perversion 
in adulthood, they retroactively parsed the experience of youth into 
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stages of “normal” development, from the vantage point of adulthood. 
When they made “normal” sexual development their primary subject of 
inquiry, however, they were led to reevaluate childhood experience on its 
own terms, without deeming specific case studies normal or abnormal in 
relation to a “normal” or “abnormal” adult outcome. 

Sons and Lovers carries out in novelistic form the same shift in 
perspective that Freud and Moll perform on a theoretical level. In 
the 1913 “Foreword to Sons and Lovers,” Lawrence implies that he has 
reversed the relationship between discourse and the body: “John, the 
beloved disciple, says, “The Word was made Flesh’ But why should he 
turn things round? The women simply go on bearing talkative sons, as an 
answer. The Flesh was made Word’” (467). Although Lawrence adopts a 
biblical vocabulary here, his meaning is not exactly religious: he seems to 


suggest that his novel has reversed—or at least attempts to reverse—the 
relationship between discourse (the Word) and the growing body (the 
Flesh). The implications of this statement become clearer read alongside 
other comments by Lawrence about his novel. In a letter to Garnett, for 
instance, Lawrence responds in advance to his editor’s criticisms about 
the novel’s lack of form.““Read my novel,’ Lawrence declares, “It’s a great 
novel. If you can’t see the development—which is slow like growth—I 
can” (49). Instead of projecting a teleological narrative of development 
onto the story of the protagonist’s growth, as Garnett might expect ina 
semi-autobiographical novel like Sons and Lovers, Lawrence’s novel tries to 
captures in narrative form the primarily physiological processes of growth 
by which the subject actually develops. 

Sons and Lovers explores the formative effects of the experiences of its 
protagonist, Paul Morel, during infancy and early childhood. This is one 
of the novel’s most striking innovations. To be sure, some bildungsromane 
mark the beginning of the main character’s development relatively early 
in life, but—even considering the notable exception of Tristram Shandy— 
seldom do novels of formation begin before their protagonist has formed 
a conscious sense of selfhood. Great Expectations, for instance, opens with 
a memorable childhood experience, Pip’s encounter with Magwitch. Yet 
this traumatic experience sets in motion the rest of the narrative precisely 
because it pits the protagonist’s will (he needs to supply the criminal with 
food) against social responsibility (he must steal this food from his family) 
for the first time. Sons and Lovers locates the beginning of the story of 
Paul Morel’s development before he has developed a sufficient level of 
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awareness to possess a conscious will of his own. In the traditional bil- 
dungsroman, the willful desires of the protagonist are assimilated into the 
social order through a series of dialectically structured conflicts between 
individual desire and social responsibility. By including pre-conscious 
experiences during infancy and early childhood, Sons and Lovers shifts the 
narrative focus of its protagonist’s development to the emergence of the 
subject within the growing body. 

Paul’s temperament rises from non-verbal, partially conscious sensory 
impressions that occur during early childhood and infancy, and, before he 
is born. In one of the novel’s most well-known scenes, after Walter Morel 
locks Gertrude out of the house, Lawrence dramatizes the physiological 
origins of the protagonist’s personality. As Gertrude replays the fight with 
her husband in her mind, the narrator describes the effect of the mother’s 
emotional turbulence on the child she carries in her womb: 


She walked down the garden path, trembling in every limb, 
while the child boiled within her. For a while, she could not 
control her consciousness; mechanically she went over the 

last scene, then over it again, certain phrases, certain moments 
coming each time like a brand red hot, down on her soul: and 
each time she enacted again the past hour, each time the brand 
came down at the same points, till the mark was burnt in, and 
the pain burnt out, and at last she came to herself. She must 
have been half an hour in this delirious condition. ...Mrs Morel 
leaned on the garden gate, looking out, and she lost herself 
awhile. She did not know what she thought. Except for a slight 
feeling of sickness, and her consciousness in the child, her self 
melted out like scent into the shiny, pale air. After a time, the 
child too melted with her in the mixing-pot of moonlight, and 
she rested with the hills and lilies and houses, all swum together 
in a kind of swoon. (33-34) 


Although the metaphors here are somewhat confusing, they strikingly 
illustrate a simultaneously emotional and physical bond between mother 
and child. Part of the same body, Paul and Gertrude experience psycho- 
logical trauma together as a transfer of energy, images of water and heat 
figuring their intermingling selves: the heat of the mother’s anger “boills]” 
the child within her; the child’s boiling consciousness, in turn, seems to 
deepen the psychological impact of the event, the memories “branding” 
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her soul; and, finally, as they fall asleep, mother and child “melt” into the 
air, like water boiled into steam. At this point, Paul Morel is not entirely a 
separate entity from his mother: Gertrude’s “self” melts into the air before 
Paul, “the child,” does, yet “her consciousness” is “in the child.” Images 
of boiling and evaporation suggest in the child’s incipient conscious- 
ness a kind of kinetic materiality. Thoughts and feelings enter Paul like 
substances, elements of the physical connection to the mother and thus 
embodied. Insofar as Paul has a “will” when he is a fetus, that “will” is a 
physiological phenomenon. 

This scene thus establishes a physiological level of being in Paul's 
character that is not subject to the progressively structured developmental 
narrative typically found in novels of formation. Paul’s infant body bears 
the mark of the suffering he endured with his mother in the womb, 
and this mark strengthens the bond between mother and child: he “had 
a peculiar pucker on the forehead, as if something had startled its tiny 
consciousness at birth. When Mrs Morel looked at the infant, something 
hurt her, inside” (45); Later, in response to her again noticing “the peculiar 
knitting of the baby’s brows, and the peculiar heaviness of its eyes, as if it 
were trying to understand something that was pain” (50), Gertrude “felt 
as if the navel string that had connected its frail little body with hers had 
not been broken” (51). Such scenes suggest that the suffering of Paul’s 
mother while she carries him as a fetus and nurses him as an infant indel- 
ibly marks him. Visceral, non-verbal feelings and impressions—surprise, 
pain, desire, fear—establish the thoughtful temperament and depressive 
personality that come to define his character as a young man and an 
aspiring artist. As he grows older, the unusual knitting of Paul’s brows 
disappears temporarily only to reappear during times of stress, as when 
his relationship with Miriam is coming to an end, and his mother sees 
the same facial expression in a slightly diminished form: “There was a 
perpetual little knitting of his brows, such as she had seen when he was a 
small baby, and which had been gone for many years” (335). 

The physiological aspect of Paul Morel’s self, as it is dramatized in 
these scenes, opens up a domain of character similar to the one Lawrence 
describes to Edward Garnett in a well-known letter dated 5 June 1914. 
There, Lawrence defends his idiosyncratic method of characterization as a 
deliberate break with a tradition of nineteenth-century realism associated 
in Lawrence’s mind with Russian novelists. Characters in “Turguenev, and 

in Tolstoi, and in Dostoievski” (182), are conceived as existing “in a certain 
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moral scheme” that, no matter how interesting the characters that inhabit 
it, is “dull, old, dead” (183).This dualism is rejected in favor of a radically 
materialist conception of the self: 


You mustn’t look in my novel for the old stable ego of the 
character. There is another ego, according to whose action the 
individual is unrecognizable, and passes through, as it were, 
allotropic states which it needs a deeper sense than any we've 
been used to exercise, to discover are states of the same single 
radically-unchanged element. (Like as diamond and coal are the 
same pure single element of carbon. The ordinary novel would 
trace the history of the diamond—but | say “diamond, what! 
This is carbon.’ And my diamond might be coal or soot, and my 
theme is carbon.) (78) 


Lawrence’s metaphor for his conception of literary character is drawn 
from chemistry. Allotropy is, according to the Oxford English Dictionary, 
“the existence, especially in a solid state, of two or more crystalline or 
molecular structural forms of an element.” The element of the self that 
fascinates Lawrence is the material level of consciousness—separate from 
the “old stable ego” of nineteenth-century realism, from the way a person 
“feels’—that remains the same even as the individual appears to grow 
and change. 

In this sense, the story of Paul Morel’s frustrated sexual development 
emplots the notion of childhood sexuality, developed by Freud and Moll, 
wherein sexual feelings are not organized around a specific biological 
function and do not proceed according to a fixed chronological sequence. 
The unconscious, physiological aspect of Paul’s self that emerges in the 
womb when his mother has been locked out of the house becomes 
the “radically-unchanged element” underlying his character even as he 
proceeds through various external stages of development. The unusual 
knitting of Paul’s brows, then, is the external expression of an element 
of the self that, outside of any narrative organization, makes for a radical 
continuity: his “knit brows” are not a sign of regression or immaturity, but 
rather one state among several possible states in which Paul’s character can 
exist. As he gets older, the “radically-unchanged element” of his character 
surfaces most visibly and forcefully in his sexual life. Accordingly, Paul’s 
awakening sexual impulses are figured in language akin to the images 
of boiling and evaporation that portray his nascent consciousness in the 
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womb:“The whole of his blood seemed to burst into flame, and he could 
scarcely breathe” (215); “His blood was concentrated like a flame in his 
chest. ...There were flashes in his blood” (216). 

Sons and Lovers does involve the ingredients of a classic bildungsroman 
narrative: a youth born in a provincial locale possesses a unique talent; he 
cultivates that talent in difficult circumstances; and he gradually receives 
the recognition that this talent merits. But what at first might appear as 
a fairly straightforward narrative of upward mobility instead becomes 
the story of Paul’s incomplete emergence through a network of erotic 
relations. As the social and geographical purview of Paul’s experiences 
expand, a crucial element of his self remains confined within the family 
home. His siblings grow older, leave home, and take on recognizably 
adult identities, but Paul does not feel a difference in himself between 
youth and young adulthood: “Paul felt life changing around him. The 
conditions of youth were gone. Now, it was a home of grown-up people. 
. . -He was restless to follow [his brother and sister]. Yet home was for him 
beside his mother. And still, there was something else, something outside, 
something he wanted” (289). As the novel’s central narrative conflict, this 
tension between Paul’s evolving social identity (his desire for “something 
outside”) and his continued dependence on maternal love (“home was 
for him beside his mother”) supplants the story of his struggle to succeed 
as an artist, so that Paul proceeds through childhood and adolescence 
allotropically, shifting from one state to another like an element changing 
its chemical state. In this, Sons and Lovers thus also registers an important 
conceptual problem in new theories of development that Lawrence had 
heard about from Frieda Weekley: the absence of a clear narrative con- 
nection between the dynamic and unruly impulses shaping character in 
childhood and the stable, narrowly defined identity expected of adults. 

Sex researchers address the apparent discontinuity between unruly 
impulses of youth and the normative sexuality of adulthood as a theoreti- 
cal problem. Freud, for instance, studies the polymorphous sexuality of 
children to develop a therapeutic practice that can treat neurosis among 
adults, while Moll simply accepts the progression from “undifferentiated” 
to “differentiated” sexuality as natural fact of life. In Sons and Lovers, by 
contrast, this theoretical problem emerges as a concrete—and urgent— 
social problem, arising from a historically specific set of circumstances. 
Paul Morel represents an entire class of young men whose idealized 

expectations and exaggerated sense of propriety critically disrupts their 
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sexual lives. Wondering why he is still a virgin at twenty-three, Paul 
speculates: 


It seemed as if virginity were a positive force, which fought 

and won in both of them....He looked round. A good many 
of the nicest men he knew were like himself, bound in by their 
own virginity, which they could not break out of. They were so 
sensitive to their women, that they would go without them for 
ever rather than do them a hurt, an injustice. Being the sons of 
mothers whose husbands had blundered rather brutally through 
their feminine sanctities, they were themselves too diffident and 
shy. They could easier deny themselves than incur any reproach 
from a woman. For a woman was like their mother, and they 
were full of the sense of their mother. They preferred themselves 
to suffer the misery of celibacy, rather than risk the other 


person. (323) 


Paul’s thoughts here serve a selfish purpose: he needs to justify the 
emotional pain he thinks he will cause Miriam by having sex with her. 
By pathologizing his respect for Miriam’s sensitivity into a psychological 
condition shared by “many of the nicest men he knew,” Paul can think of 
the consequences for Miriam as the necessary price for his liberation from 
that pathology, “the misery of celibacy.” Yet Paul’s suspicion is grounded in 
an insight that holds true, at least according to the logic of the novel. The 
“nicest men” in Paul’s generation think about sex in a markedly different 
way than their parents. In breaking out of the virginity that binds him, 
Paul wants to satisfy his sexual desire for Miriam without becoming like 
his father, one of the husbands who blunder through “feminine sanctity.” 
Of course, Paul fails to achieve “real passion” precisely because he balks 
at blundering and brutal behavior—and, indeed, because he feels com- 
pelled to find reasoned justifications for his desire. His internalization of 
middle-class values—his belief in “feminine sanctities”—limits his ability 
to enjoy the primal, transformative experience of sexual coition that, the 
novel implies (and Lawrence argues explicitly in later writings), is the true 
endpoint of development. 

Sexual experiences in Sons and Lovers bring to the surface an element 
of the self about which characters are only partially aware. When Paul has 
sex with Clara Dawes, the experience is transformative: 
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As a rule, when he started love-making, the emotion was strong 
enough to carry with it everything, reason, soul, blood, in a 
great sweep, like the Trent carries bodily its black-swirls and 
intertwinings, noiselessly. Gradually the little criticisms, the little 
sensations were lost, thought also went, everything borne along 
in one flood. He became, not a man with a mind, but a great 
instinct. His hands were like creatures, living; his limbs, his body 
were all life and consciousness, subject to no will of his, but 
living in themselves. Just as he was, so it seemed the vigorous 
wintry stars were strong also with life. He and they struck with 
the same pulse of fire. .. .Everything rushed along in living 
beside him, everything was still, perfect in itself, along with him. 
This wonderful stillness in each thing in itself, while it was being 
borne along in a very ecstasy of living, seemed the highest point 


of bliss. (408) 


This fracturing of Paul’s subjectivity coincides with what seems like a 
rupture in the temporal fabric of reality, as everything goes on “living” 
while exuding a “wonderful stillness.” At first, this evacuation of individual 
subjectivity seems like a metamorphosis, the expected culmination ofa 
Lawrentian narrative of self-formation, an ecstatic merging of self and 
world through sexual contact. Yet the experience is ephemeral. Paul and 
Clara struggle to recapture “that once when the peewits had called” but 
their attempts to make the experience routine, “through mechanical 
effort” fail, as they mistakenly attribute the intensity of their experience 
to its immediate circumstances, the proximity of nature and the thrill of 
sex in public. 

What Paul experienced the time “when the peewits had called” as 
“the highest point of bliss” could be understood as the manifestation 
in his consciousness of the will of the species to survive that, for Hall, 
drives the adolescent’s sexual development. As Paul’s mental consciousness 
dissolves into the constituent parts of his body, that body has a will of its 
own, separate from his conscious mind: “His hands were like creatures, 
living; his limbs, his body were all life and consciousness, subject to no 
will of his, but living in themselves.’ With the illusion of self-control 
temporarily removed, the rhythm and vigor of sexual intercourse brings 
the lovers closer to the living world around them, and Paul’s being 
harmonizes with the stars: “they struck with the same pulse of fire.” 
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While, like Hall, Lawrence presents sex as fusing the individual to a larger 
force, in Lawrence’s novel, this force is not identical to the evolutionary 
will-to-survive of the species. The “pulse of fire” in Paul, Clara, the 
distant stars, and the bracken-frond “stiff” near Paul’s eyes is not explicitly 
procreative (and Paul and Clara produce no child). A force that involves 
“everything,” it intensifies the present moment, free of any pressure of 
future selves willing themselves into being. Moreover, Paul’s erotic experi- 
ence exceeds sexual intercourse per se. Even in the womb, his merging 
with the world is represented as a kind of erotic encounter: the night the 
pregnant Gertrude gets locked out of the house he “melted with her in 
the mixing-pot of moonlight, and she rested with the hills and lilies and 
houses, all swum together in a kind of swoon” (34). Expanding the range 
of erotic feeling in the novel ultimately entails an optimistic metaphysics 
of sexuality, bringing people into contact with forces that transcend the 
: self, but not at the individual’s expense. In this way, Lawrence seeks a form 
of sexual maturity that, rather than simply coordinating the individual’s 
ı desire with the collective desire of a larger group—the social order of the 
| bildungsroman or the species grouping described in functionalist accounts 
: of development—realizes instead the individual’s multiplicity of desires to 
‘the fullest possible extent. 

Paul Morel inhabits a world in which the child’s growing body is 
‘forcibly shaped to fit a rigidly constructed and outmoded ideal of devel- 
' opment. At Jordan’s factory, Paul sorts and translates orders for devices and 
: apparel designed not only to manage the body’s recovery after surgery 
' but also to shape the growing bodies of children and adolescents. One 
ı day soon after he has started working at the factory, Paul’s supervisor, Mr. 

Pappleworth notices he is slouching: “Why don’t you hold your shoulders 
‘ straighter?” he asks; and he promptly fits Paul with a “special brace for 
keeping the shoulders square” (136). This factory is part of an industry 
: devoted to fitting bodies, in a very literal way, to a predetermined model 
for development originating in medical discourse—the institutional 
: apotheosis of an idea of development Lawrence would have encountered 
| both in nineteenth-century novels of formation and as an aspiring teacher 
‘studying modern educational methods. In his later writings, Lawrence 
| blames these methods and the establishment of compulsory elementary 
and secondary education for disrupting the development of a generation 
of English men and women, arguing that: standardized pedagogical tech- 

niques discourage individual thinking; compulsory elementary education 
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stimulates mental consciousness at the expense of bodily development; 
and coeducation defuses the dynamic conflict between the sexes that is 
necessary for healthy sexual relationships. Everywhere Lawrence sees the 
modern child tortured by 
isolated by “its own roused, inflamed sex, its own shame and masturba- 
tion” (Psychoanalysis 146). 

Dramatizing the failure of this paradigm of development, Sons 
and Lovers reverses the conventional ending of the nineteenth-century 
bildungsroman. At the end of Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship Years, in the 
library of the tower the protagonist reads a transcription of his own story 
and, in this transcription, the developmental narrative implicit in his youth 
is made explicit. Moretti glosses the implications of this scene: 


“precocious” and “secret” sexuality, tragically 


In other words, the novel we are reading has been written by the 
Tower for Wilhelm, and only by coming into its possession does 
he assume full possession and control of his life. In the parch- 
ment, all ambiguity disappears, the confusing succession of events 
acquires a logic and direction, the “sense of the whole” is finally 
visible. And as for the Tower, this episode confers upon it a 
double legitimation: it has succeeded in generating an exemplary 
Bildung like Wilhelm’s—and also in writing a paradigmatic text 
like The Years of Apprenticeship of Wilhelm Meister. (22) 


Learning that the narrator is actually the Tower, the reader, like Wilhelm, 
recognizes that the Tower has been coordinating and recording his Bildung 
all along. The ending of Lawrence’s novel—and, indeed, the postscript 
to Freud’s case study of Little Hans—creates the opposite effect. Paul 
proceeds through childhood and adolescence allotropically, shifting from 
one state to another like a single element changing its chemical state; 
but the leap from youth to maturity would mean the emergence of an 
entirely new element, an elemental change of substance that Paul does 
not undergo. 

Sons and Lovers makes visible—and seeks to manipulate—a link 
between normativity and narrativity taken for granted before the early 
twentieth century but becoming increasingly untenable as sexologists 
started to question the paradigms for sexual development and behavior 
that previous generations of sex researchers had assumed to be natural. 
Lawrence’s first major novel, that is, proceeds from the recognition, made 
possible by his encounters with continental sexology and his continued 
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engagement with European literary traditions, that narratives of self- 
formation are always cultural artifacts. Necessarily, stories that trace the 
path from youth to adulthood are constructed retrospectively, and for 
this reason narrative paradigms for youth, in literary as well as scientific 
discourse, can never provide what is so often desired of them: certain 
knowledge of the origins and future of our identity. In this sense, the 
stories of Little Hans and Paul Morel, emerging during a period of great 
disagreement about the nature of youth and its relationship to adulthood, 
highlight the artificiality and oppressive power of the narrative paradigms 
projected onto youth—projections that attempt to interpret and normal- 
ize its “intrinsically boundless dynamism,” the threat that, with Moretti, 
we might associate with modernity itself. 


Notes 


1. I classify Sigmund Freud as a sexologist because his early works, most 

notably “Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality” (1905), address ongoing 
sexological debates about the nature of sexual perversion and draw heavily on 
recent research by psychologists and sexologists on childhood sexual experi- 
ences. Although Freud was always among the most prominent European sexual 
scientists, and although psychoanalysis would in the 1920s and 1930s come to 
dominate the scientific discourse around sex, Freud was, during the 1900s and 
1910s, only one figure in a crowded field of European sex researchers. 


2. Although new teleological developmental models emerged and soon rose 

to prominence, the discovery of non-normative childhood sexuality by Freud, 
Moll, and their contemporaries did have lasting historical effects. It discredited 
the previously accepted paradigm for development and led, in turn, to the 
formation of a new conception of normative sexuality as a psychological state 
achieved with difficulty and continually subject to perversion. This new under- 
standing of childhood sexual development prepared the way for the modern 
idea of heterosexuality as a mode of identity that is normal yet extremely 
fragile. For more on the history of heterosexuality (and Freud’s contribution to 
it), see Jonathan Ned Katz’s The Invention of Heterosexuality. 


3. My understanding of the social and political force of narrative is informed 
by philosophical examinations of the ethical dimension of narrative carried 
out by a number of thinkers, including Alasdair MacIntyre, Paul Ricoeur, and 
Judith Butler. MacIntyre points to narrative as a necessary prerequisite for 
apprehending the nature of “a good life.” For a person’ life to be evaluated 
from an ethical standpoint, he argues, the actions that together constitute 
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that life must first be organized sequentially through narrative. Ricoeur 
emphasizes the fragility of narrative identity: the task of recognizing oneself is 
bound up with the constant struggle to be recognized by others and to avoid 
misrecognizing others. What results is a narrative identity that is continually 
changing, as the person to which the identity is attributed continues to act 
and becomes enmeshed in social relations. One can learn to narrate oneself, 
Ricoeur writes, but “learning to narrate oneself is also learning how to 
narrate oneself in other ways” (103); the temporal dimension of the self and its 
interconnectedness with others render narrative identity unstable. Butler offers 
an entirely different understanding of the instability of narrative and its relation 
to ethics. She attempts to ground an ethics of personal identity in the limits 
of self-knowledge, in the inability of one to give a full account of oneself, 

on what is non-narrativizable. “An ability to affirm what is contingent and 
incoherent in oneself,’ Butler proposes, “may allow one to affirm others who 
may or may not mirror one’s own constitution” (41). 


4. Lawrence spent several years working as a teacher before he became a 
professional writer, and the system of education in England underwent a series 
of dramatic changes during his lifetime: in 1870, the Elementary Education 
Act required that children ages five through twelve be educated in schools 
supported by local taxes and managed by a democratically elected board; 
thirty-two years later the 1902 Education Act extended public support and 
government regulation to include secondary schools as well. Lawrence started 
attending a “Board School” four months before his fourth birthday. The expe- 


rience was traumatic. In an essay titled “Enslaved by Civilization,” Lawrence 
writes, 


I think I belong to the first generation of Englishmen that was really 
broken. The boys of my generation ... were sent at the ripe age of five 
to Board schools, British schools, national schools, and ... we were 
forced to knuckle under. . . .For wives, schoolmasters, and employers 
of labour it is perhaps very nice to have men well broken in. But for a 
nation, for England, it is a disaster. (158-59) 


Lawrence believed that, by focusing exclusively on the mind, conventional 
educational methods obstructed natural patterns of physical growth and social 
development. This is what has “broken” the men of Lawrence's generation. 


5. At the end of Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship Years, the novel 
generally regarded as the foundational text in the European bildungsroman 
tradition, the protagonist Wilhelm Meister joins the secret order of the Tower 
and discovers in the order's library a transcription, on parchment, of his own 
life story, making explicit the developmental narrative implicit in his biography. 
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“In the parchment, all ambiguity disappears,’ Moretti explains, “the confusing 
succession of events acquires a logic and direction, the ‘sense of the whole’ is 
finally visible” (22). When Wilhelm Meister reads his story in the parchment, 
it reveals that the community Wilhelm was destined to join has been guiding 
his development all along; experiences that seemed disordered and accidental 
were in fact a carefully planned apprenticeship. As Goethe told Johann Peter 
Eckermann, Wilhelm Meister “seems to say nothing more than that man, 
despite all his follies and errors, being led by a higher hand, reaches some 
happy goal at last” (84). 


6. Castle suggests that the modernists’ “failure to conform to the strict 
generic demands of the bildungsroman form” should be understood as a 
“successful resistance to the institutionalization of self-cultivation” in the 
bureaucratic nation-state and an attempt to revive “the Enlightenment 
concept of aesthetico-spiritual Bildung” (1). Boes demonstrates that the 
temporal discontinuities of modern history force modernist writers to create 
“syncopated selves”: “protagonists who are tossed back and forth between 
competing historical ‘rhythms’ and thus also between non-synchronous 
experiences” (9). Esty locates “a significant symbolic relationship between 
uneven development in colonial modernity (in the post-Berlin Conference 


era, 1885-1940) and antidevelopmental plots in canonical fiction on the same 
period” (72). 


7 It should be noted that Paul’s elder brother, William Morel, dies of a fever he 
contracted after examining a cargo of sugar in the Port of London. 


8. This book, published in the “International Education Series,” abridges 
Preyer’ larger and more difficult Psychogenesis for a non-specialized audience. 


9.A central figure in the history of American psychology, Hall founded the 
American Journal of Psychology in 1887 and became the first president of the 
American Psychological Association in 1892. Adolescence synthesized Hall’s 
first-hand experience of adolescence as a teacher with research culled from 
a variety of scientific fields. The book quickly became the most widely 
influential study of childhood development of the early twentieth century, 
and Hall has been credited with the invention of the modern concept of 
adolescence. Indeed, some historians identify Adolescence as a watershed 
moment in the history of youth culture in America and Europe. 


10. Moll’s first chapter provides an excellent survey of extant scientific 
literature on the topic of childhood sexuality. In this survey, Moll mentions 
and partially disagrees with Freud: “But what this writer [Freud] describes as 
an indication of infantile sexuality, viz., certain sucking movements, has, in my 
opinion, nothing to do with the sexual life of the child—as little to do with 
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sexuality as have the functions of the stomach or any other non-genital organ” 
(14). In a later section of the book, Moll takes issue with Freud’s “general 
sexual etiology”: “I have been forced more and more to the conclusion that, 
notwithstanding all the other advantages of the psycho-analytic method, the 
importance of the factor of sexual experiences in the causation of disease 

has been greatly overestimated by Freud” (278-79). Although Moll disagrees 
with Freud that common infantile behaviors like thumb-sucking are sexual 

in nature, he accepts that prepubescent children experience sexual feelings in 
some form, whether or not they are aware of it. 
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On Holding and Being Held: Hart Crane’s 


Queer Intimacy 


Julie Taylor 


And I have been able to give freedom and life which was 
acknowledged in the ecstasy of walking hand in hand across the 
most beautiful bridge of the world, the cables enclosing us and 
pulling us upward in such a dance as I have never walked and 
never can walk with another. 

—Hart Crane 


I. his rapturous description of crossing Brooklyn Bridge with Emil 
Opffer, the sailor with whom he shared the most intense affair of his 
short life, the lovestruck Hart Crane imagines New York’s monument 
to modernity as a kind of rocking cradle. Crane’s “beautiful” bridge 
“encloses” and lifts Hart and Emil, offering refuge and support while 
they experience their “ecstasy” (Letters 181). Just as a cradle replicates 
the holding environment of the mother’s body, Crane’s experience of 
the bridge—whose “cables breathe” as its “arms” lift in the address “To 
Brooklyn Bridge” that begins his 1930 epic The Bridge—also recalls 
the earliest scene of intersubjective intimacy (Poems 46). For the object 
telations psychoanalyst D. W. Winnicott, holding is both the first stage 
of satisfactory parental care and a form of loving. Winnicott stresses that 
the term “holding” denotes “not only the actual physical holding of the 
infant” which starts of course in inter-uterine life, “but also the total 
environmental provision prior to the concept of living with” (Maturational 
43).' Yet beside the image of being safely held, held up, and, implicitly (in 
their ec-stasy) held together by the other, the passage depicts the intimate 
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hand-holding of the two lovers. The symmetrical touching of “hand in 
hand,” performed syntactically in the phrase’s chiasmus, contrasts with the 
clear asymmetry of the bridge’s maternal holding. In what we might be 
tempted to dismiss as an embarrassingly sentimental letter, Crane hints at 
the possible complexities of intimacy, suggesting two distinct models of 
object relations; two distinct somatic and affective partnerships. 

This article explores intimate contact in Crane’s two published 
volumes of poetry—White Buildings (1926) and The Bridge—and in 
several of his uncollected poems. I am interested in the ways Crane’s 
work explores the conceptual and spatial bounds of intimacy—especially 
how it relies on confusion between sexual and non-sexual registers and 
affects, and is predicated on a dynamic between containment and space. 
Evoking Winnicott’s concept of “unintegration”—a state in which one 
can safely experience the feeling of falling apart because another “holds” 
the environment—I explore an alternative to the Lacanian emphasis on 
jouissance that has dominated queer readings of Crane’s poetry. Finally 
I argue that Crane’s poetry articulates (and enacts) an intense desire 
for a hard-won reciprocal intimacy based on recognition, a form of 
intersubjective exchange that may be illuminated by the psychoanalysis 
of Jessica Benjamin. 

Following Benjamin, we might characterize the two distinct models 
of intimate partnership in Crane’s Brooklyn Bridge letter by the terms 
“mutuality” and “complementarity.” Classical psychoanalysis, Benjamin 
argues, has stressed “complementarity in interaction over mutuality. The 
other is represented as an answer, and the self as the need; the other is 
the breast, and the self is the hunger; the other actively holding, the self 
is actively being held” (47-48). Significantly, Benjamin claims that such 
complementary dual unity forms the basic structure of domination, while 
mutuality forms the path to recognition and equality. 1 want to suggest 
that the distinction between these relationships is key to Crane’s explora- 
tion of intimacy. While Crane’s lyric “I” sometimes wants or even needs 
to be held, he also aspires towards a form of recognition characterized by 
such tropes as mutual looking and handholding. 

As Langdon Hammer notes, “Hands and eyes are the parts of the body 
that fashion bonds in Crane’s poetry, and the marks that they frequently 

bear testify to the extreme difficulty of this task: ‘blamed bleeding hands’ 
in ‘For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen, the swimmers’ ‘lost morning 
eyes’ in ‘Voyages II” (130).2 Intimacy is often as much of a problem as 
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longed-for possibility in Crane, but it remains a constant preoccupation 
enacted at the level of the body. The words hand/s, lift, and hold feature 
prominently across the work, and eye and eyes are in fact the most 
frequently recurring words in Crane’s relatively slight poetic corpus. 
Most often such references are to the eyes of another rather than to the 
speakers own eyes, and this interocular looking—as the lyric “I” gazes 
into the eyes of the poem’s “you”—signals the kind of recognition central 
to Crane’s understanding of successful intimacy. While recent queer 
readings have been more attentive to Crane’s interest in the body, there 
has been a tendency to bypass such moments of apparent slush in favor 
of scenes that might be read as examples of jouissance. Intimate pleasures, 
complex in their own right, have been presumed to be less interesting 
than the painful pleasures of the death drive. Rather than choosing not 
to read moments of intimacy, or reading beyond or behind such scenes 
for metaphysical significance, I want to explore the full complexity of 
these often fraught accounts of spatial proximity and bodily and affective 
contact.* In making such excursions, I suggest that we might consider the 
discrepancies between queer theory’s Hart Crane and Hart Crane’s queer 
theory, if it may be termed as such. Crane’s poetry offers an alternative to 
solipsistic (but paradoxically self-splitting) representations of desire and 
sexuality on which a particular incarnation of queer theory, rooted in 
intrapsychic Lacanian paradigms, would encourage us to dwell. Indeed, I 
think that a turn to the intersubjective theories of the British Independent 
Group? allows us to shift the focus from “desire” to terms such as “love,” a 
word that Hart Crane, who frequently enjoyed making puns on his own 
first name, might well have preferred.® 

In attempting to trace a more affirmative strand in Crane’s poetics, I 
follow the instructive lead of Michael Snediker, who has also sought to 
think outside of the “narratives of jouissance and self-destruction” (45) that 
have dominated queer readings of the poet’s work.’ As Snediker argues, 
queer theory’s fetishization of self-shattering has guided most queer 
teadings of Crane, which take his biographical suicide and poetic failure/ 
textual difficulty as paradigmatic of queer self-dissolution. 

Merrill Cole, Gordon Tapper, and Tim Dean all agree on the 
centrality of jouissance to Crane’s work, Dean, for instance, arguing that 
“Crane's reader is asked not to identify with a textually generated subject 
position (homosexual or otherwise) but to reexperience a jouissance that 
eliminates every subject position” (105). While such works as “Possessions, 
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Crane’s bleak meditation on the painful pleasures of cruising, do suggest 
a congruence between queer desire and a deathly jouissance, they also 
initiate an exploration of structures of intersubjectivity that might be 
discussed in terms of recognition, mutuality, sociality—and intimacy. The 
emphasis on self-shattering not only obscures crucial aspects of Crane’s 
poetic project, but also contributes to the overwhelming discourse of 
failure that, as John Emil Vincent has powerfully argued, is relied on by 
Crane critics to describe his “life, his alcoholism, suicide, sexuality, and 
career, as well as single poems, groups of poems, his poetics, his execution 
of those poetics, and his cosmology” (127). As Vincent astutely notes, 
however, reading Crane’s as a failure “suggests things about a successful 
life that seem suspect” (131).® 
In his 2003 essay on Lacan and queer theory, Dean suggested that 
US queer theorists, influenced by Foucault’s The History of Sexuality, 
had in fact shown little interest in the Lacanian concept of jouissance: 
“Queer theory, which has such an elaborate discourse of pleasure, shows 
little regard for what exceeds the pleasure principle” (248).’ A notable 
exception to this apparent moratorium on jouissance, Dean acknowledges, 
was Leo Bersani’s 1987 essay “Is the Rectum a Grave?,” a powerful 
critique of the “redemptive reinvention of sex” which, written at the height 
of the AIDS crisis, famously argues for the “inestimable value of sex as . 
. anticommunal, antiegalitarian, antinuturing, antiloving” (Bersani 215). 
But by the time Dean’s essay was published, this “exception” was already 
becoming the rule. In 2004 the fetishization of self-shattering found its 
most dramatic, influential, and persuasive incarnation in No Future: Queer 
Theory and the Death Drive, Lee Edelman’s dizzying celebration of queer 
negativity. No Future finds in jouissance the basis for a queer politics, 
or rather a queer anti-politics: the end of politics and its dependence 
on futurity. Throughout the book, Edelman (who, like Dean, has also 
written on Crane) opposes reproductive sexuality to sinthomosexuality, 
“a term that links the jouissance to which we gain access through the 
sinthome with a homosexuality made to figure the lack in symbolic 
meaning-production on account of which, as Lacan declares, ‘there is no 
sexual relation’” (113). Edelman argues that the death drive names what 
the social calls on the queer to figure (in opposition to the future-facing 
figure of the Child), and impels queers to take this role seriously: to 
embrace negativity as a means of challenging value as defined by the 
social, and thus to challenge “the very value of the social itself” (6). 
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I don’t wish to claim that jouissance should have no place in accounts 
of queer sexuality and queer (anti-)sociality, but, rather, to show that it 
provides a limited field of vision for the kinds of aftective and embodied 
relations depicted in, among other things, the poetry of Hart Crane. While 
Bersani and Edelman’s celebration of the negativity of queer sexuality 
offers a powerful resistance against attempts to put affirmative forms 
of sociality at the service of homophobia, it is, not at all surprisingly, 
less helpful in the analysis of queer affections at their most communal, 
egalitarian, nurturing, and loving.'? Revealingly, Bersani’s attention has 
recently turned to the question of intimacy. In the 2008 book intimacies 
(co-authored with Adam Phillips), Bersani offers his own version of queer 
or claims to remain rooted—in a 


intimacy, one that remains rooted 
negative logic of intrapsychic analysis. This “impersonal intimacy” (28) is 
born out of narcissism, the very thing that, in Bersani’s view, psychoanaly- 
sis has misled us into regarding as the enemy of intimacy. 

The first chapter of intimacies outlines a mode of “pure potentiality” 
(26), an ontological anterior to subjecthood that he finds most evident 
in the analytic exchange. For Bersani, the analytic encounter allows us to 
imagine an “impersonal intimacy divested of sexual longings and anxieties 

-a special kind of talk unrestrained by any consequences other than 
further talk” (28). Crucially, this “special kind of talk” allows access to 
the It (the Es) in the I: the “selfhypotheses of the unconscious are real- 
ized—more exactly, suspended in the real—only in talk. And this talk may 
be the only imaginable form of a nondestructive jouissance, the jouissance 
of giving and receiving, through embodied language, the subjecthood of 
others” (29). But framing the dilemma of intimacy as a choice between 
talk and sex is a much less obvious move if we turn from a Lacanian to 
a Winnicottian mode of analysis. In the Independent Group we find an 
emphasis on the somatic, spatial, even haptic elements of the analytic 
scene that might reveal a further layer of complexity in the Adam Phillips 
aphorism that begins Bersani’s meditations, “psychoanalysis is about what 
two people can say to each other if they agree not to have sex.” Patrick 
Casement has written on the role of space in the analytic process, while 
Christopher Bollas has emphasized the patient’s relationship to the objects 
in the room, including the sensation of being on the couch.'! And touch 
played an important and controversial role in Winnicott’s practice as 
well as his theory, as Graeme Galton notes, observing that Winnicott 
“subscribed to the idea that physical holding might sometimes be required 
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as a means of providing extra containment for the neediest of his patients” 
(2). As I hope to elaborate through my readings of Crane, object relations 
psychoanalysis thus allows us to think though the erotic and non-erotic 
haptics of intimacy in ways that escape Lacanian paradigms. 

While he relies on Lacan’s emphasis on the narcissistic structure 
of love, Bersani calls for a reinvention of “the relational possibilities of 
narcissism itself” (intimacies 76) and notes that “every theory of love is, 
necessarily, a theory of object relations” (72). Crucially, I think that talking 
about even impersonal models of intimacy pushes Bersani towards the 
limits of the Lacanian purview, and, as Phillips points out in his response 
to Bersani’s thesis, towards “a language that is at once germane though 
rarely explicitly alluded to in Bersani’s words: the language of early 
development, of mothers and fathers and babies” (intimacies 104). Phillips 
points in particular to Bersani’s section on Plato, where he writes that 
Phaedrus “undoes the opposition between the active lover and the passive 
loved one by instituting a kind of reciprocal self-recognition in which 
the opposition between sameness and difference becomes irrelevant 
as a structuring category of being” (86). Indeed the term “reciprocal 
self-recognition,” for example, would not be out of place in the work by 
Jessica Benjamin I cite throughout this essay. 

The developmental psychoanalysis of the object relations school 
allows us to imagine affirmative relations that challenge the emphasis on 
queer negativity and the Lacanian fetishization of the impossible pleasure 
beyond the pleasure principle. Perhaps more surprisingly, it also offers 
plenty of room for queer ambivalence. Although object relations views the 
mother-infant relationship as paradigmatic of all models of subjectivity, 
Winnicott’s mothers and infants are, equally, not always or only mothers 
and infants. As Phillips points out elsewhere, Winnicott often uses mothers 
and babies to talk about different kinds of relationships, enabling him to 
say things about sexual relationships that he wouldn’t otherwise be able 
to do (Winnicott x). Such a slippage, I suggest, points to the ways in which 
thinking about intimacy invites us to imagine spatial dynamics and af- 
fective bonds which challenge normative taxonomies of intersubjectivity. 
Equally, Winnicott’s writing is rooted in the logic of paradox in a way 
that allows us to honor the celebration of alternate and contradictory 
meaning in Hart Crane.!? Winnicott’s most well-known theory, that 
of the transitional object, relies fundamentally on “the paradox, and the 


; : d rez he object, but the object was 
acceptance of the paradox: the baby creates the obje j 
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there waiting to be created and to become a cathected object”: paradox 
is, Winnicott reminds us, the theory’s “essential feature” (Playing 119). 
And, as we shall see, Benjamin’s theory of mutual recognition is equally 
dependent on the sustaining of paradox. But perhaps most vital of all for 
my reading of Crane, object relations psychoanalysis brings into focus the 
body: while Winnicott understands holding to encompass more than the 
physical he in no way obviates or obscures the literal and bodily. Maternal 
holding, he stresses, protects the infant from “physiological insult,” and 
takes account of “the infant’s skin sensitivity—touch, temperature, audi- 
tory sensitivity, visual sensitivity, sensitivity to falling (action of gravity) 
and of the infant’s lack of knowledge of anything other than the self” 
(Maturational 49). Furthermore, the body as Winnicott understand it is not 
simply a body dominated by drives, but a social and affective body. Phillips 
emphasizes Winnicott’s belief that the infant seeks contact with a person, 
not simply instinctual gratification from an object: “the infant starts life 
as a profoundly sociable being: he clamors for intimacy, not only relief of 
tension—for relatedness, not simply for satisfaction” (Winnicott 9). 

While I want to show how object relations psychoanalysis might help 
us think about Crane’s queer intimacies, I hope also to point towards the 
common reading practices invited by both Crane’s poetry and object 
relations accounts of intersubjectivity. As Phillips notes, Winnicott rarely 
uses the word “insight”; he focuses instead on discovering, through 
pleasure and play, what interests one, rather than what one knows (144). 
This generates a ludic tolerance for unknowing that seems an especially 
hospitable reading position from which one might find delight and inter- 
est (as opposed to frustration or anxiety) in Crane’s particular brand of 
modernist obscurity. Jacqueline Rose describes the mode of reading 
invited by Christopher Bollas as an “ideal version of how a mother would 
treat her child”: “Read me, hold me, but don’t crush me, don’t get too 
close. Above all, don’t think you know, and I would want to add, don’t 
expect to get it right” (121). I think Rose’s account of the negotiated, 
precarious, yet generative intimacies that become synonymous with a 
certain kind of reading practice could also serve as a description of the 
playful work of Crane’s poetry. In a move that implicitly yokes Crane's 
modernism to his apparent sentimentalism, I suggest that the qualities 
for which Crane’s poetry is notorious—“paradoxical,” “challenging,” 
“dificult” —emerge because of and not despite the intimacies it attempts 
to depict and produce. 
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Leaky urns and loose girdles: the bounds 


of Cranian intimacy 


In focusing primarily on scenes of intimate partnership, I do not 
wish to unqueerly celebrate that already-over-celebrated emblem of 
heteronormativity, the couple. But while the relationship between “I” 
and “you” can, in Crane, in fact refer to a plural “you,” the exchange 
between the self and singular other remains central to my consideration 
The two in question might be the “nursing couple” (mother and infant), 
the two lovers on Brooklyn Bridge, the lyric “I” and the reader, or the 
analyst and analysand. Yet sliding between and connecting such cultur- 
the erotic and the platonic, the 
sexual and the textual, the scene of familial dependence and, for instance, 


ally distinct scenes of intersubjectivity 


the scene of cruising—has its own kind of queerness. Cole argues that 
Crane’s poetry violates the carefully prescribed (but clearly precarious) 
boundaries of lyric intimacy by construing “fraternal feeling as sexual 
interest”: by “crossing the erotic boundary,’ he renders “explicit what is 
supposed to remain closeted” (123). But while Crane’s poetry remaps the 
homosocial conventions of lyric poetry, it also, more fundamentally, allows 
us to appreciate the messiness of intimacy. Intimacy often feels queer, 
Crane’s work suggests, because of its paradigmatic confusion between 
sexual and non-sexual registers and affects.!? In his correspondence with 
literary friends and mentors, Crane frequently draws on the language of 
immoderate feeling to express platonic intimacy: his letters are peppered 
with declarations of fidelity, jealous tantrums, accusations of betrayal, 
and dramatic break-ups. Crane’s correspondence suggests the kinds of 
discursive mixing through which intimacy in fact becomes readable. 
While those who emphasize the solipsistic “pleasures” of the death 
drive at work in Crane’s poetry might argue that queer sex has very little 
to do with intimacy, intimacy is, conversely, often understood as really 
being about sex. I suggest that we might think of Crane's intimacies 
less as signs of queer desire, than as signs that intimacy itself challenges 
the taxonomies that govern our thinking about relationships. As Cole's 
analysis implies, Crane’s intimacy refuses to make the distinctions between 
the erotic and non-erotic that heteronormative culture demands and, 
crucially, it suggests that there are forms of intimacy where intense 
affective and physical connections cannot simply be reduced to signifiers 


of sexual desire. 
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The early lyric “Praise for an Urn” seems to dramatize some of these 
ideas as it plays with the notion of affect as spillage. Crane imagines the 
poem as a leaky container of feeling, where affect is coded as by definition 
excessive, discoloring, messy. The poem strikes a strangely intimate tone 
for an address to someone whom Crane had not in fact known terribly 
well: it was written for Ernest Nelson, a mere acquaintance whose sudden 
death in an automobile accident had touched the poet (Fisher 141). The 
second stanza plays upon the idea of intimate address or “pillow talk” in 
its reference to thoughts delivered “From the white coverlet and pillow” 
(Poems 8). Whether this intimacy is read as that of the death bed or the 
lovers’ bed, the ambivalence clearly cannot be hygienically resolved in the 
manner suggested by R.W. B. Lewis, who warns: 


We should be careful about the reference to the coverlet and 
pillow. To one correspondent, who had evidently surmised a 
sexual relationship, Crane replied: “There were no accouche- 
ments there at all. Not even temptations in that direction. It is, or 
was, entirely ‘platonic’? (37) 


These quotations (and indeed Crane’s quotation marks around “platonic”) 
help us to appreciate how the language of intimacy must either flirt with 
the language of eroticism or else risk remaining unreadable as intimacy. 
But furthermore, the anxieties that arise for those who encounter intimate 
poetics (“we should be careful”) are encoded into the poem, functioning 
as productive taboos through which the intimate may actually be read. 

The notion of inappropriate affect that becomes synonymous with 
intimacy is in fact the ground on which the poem is produced: Crane 
was not a lover or even a close friend of the man for whom he writes 
this emotionally-charged elegy. And the sense of excessive, misplaced 
feelings is compounded by the fact that, as Lewis notes, the poem’s images 
of Pierrot’s eyes and Gargantua’s laughter had already occurred in “The 
Bridge of Estador” before Crane had even met Nelson, who, besides, “may 
have been Pierrotic but was anything but Gargantuan” (38). Just as the 
intimate mingles with the inappropriate, it is also characterized as that 
which leaks or creeps out from within: it emerges when boundaries fail to 
contain, when bodily integrity is compromised. Of course, such thinking 
assumes rigid boundaries between subjects and text, and if thinking about 
intimacy teaches us anything it is that such boundaries are only ever 
telationally and precariously constituted. 
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The ostentatiously circumlocutory phrasing in this poem also suggests 
intimacy as necessarily excessive and discoloring, as corrupting meaning 
and compromising clarity. In phrases such as “Once moved us toward pre- 
sentiments” and “Touching as well upon our praise” (emphasis added) the 
poem’s intimate undertones seem as unnecessary as they are insistent: in 
both cases, the language of touching and feeling produces a convolution 
that interrupts our reading and defers our comprehension. A similar effect 
is achieved in the penultimate stanza when, with strange indirection, the 
speaker tells us: 


I cannot see that broken brow 
And miss the dry sound of bees 
Stretching across a lucid space. 


“Miss” in this context would seem to mean “fail to notice,” continuing 
the visual emphasis set up in the preceding line with “see.” But in a 
context focused on loss, “miss” has affective connotations too, exemplify- 
ing again how Crane characterizes intimate language as uncontainable: 
meanings bleed into each other, disturbing rational taxonomies. These 
signifiers of intimate feeling spill out of the poem, coding such feeling as 
unmanageable and excessive. 
Intimacy’s uncontainability is further suggested by the poem’s central 
organizing image, the urn. This poetic urn, like many cremation urns, 
points toward a dissemination, the final lines suggesting that the contents 
of the urn/poem are to be scattered “Into the smoky spring that fills / 
The suburbs, where they will be lost.” Without boundaries, intimate affects 
are undone, dispersed beyond meaning. Crane’s “well-meant idioms” will 
be lost, as what has made the lines “well-meaning” (contingent on a 
particular affective orientation) and indeed “idiomatic” (participating in a 
specific common and shared language) has depended not only on porous 
boundaries between subjects, but also on a form of containment. While 
intimacy between two subjects suggests the precariousness of borders, 
Crane implies, a degree of common holding might be required—an 
imagined border not between subjects, but surrounding them. Intimacy 
relies on boundaries both secure and permeable, on feelings both of 
containment and of escape; it both transgresses and delineates, suggesting 
the porousness of skins as it welcomes the notion of a second skin, an 
enclosing membrane that holds the two subjects in space.!* 
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Intimacy as requiring both containment and space is explored in 
another early Crane poem, “My Grandmother's Love Letters,” where 
Crane elaborates how the feeling of intersubjective closeness relies on 
making enough room for the other. As Peter Nickowitz points out, while 
excess often engenders anxiety in Crane’s poetry, in “My Grandmother's 
Love Letters” the question “becomes one of there being sufficient 
space for the spiritual and linguistic texts the grandmother provides” 
(116). Crane meditates on “how much room” there is for his memories; 
there is “even room enough / For the letters of my mother’s mother, / 
Elizabeth.” (Poems 6). Connecting “how much room” to “room enough” 
equates expansiveness with plenitude, and a comfortable expansiveness is 
emphasized by repeating the long vowel of “roof” in “loose.” “Elizabeth” 
takes up or marks out space, with the name occupying a single line, as 
does the repetition in “mother’s mother,” which Nickowitz understands 
in terms of excess, but I read as an affectively positive plenitude. 

Ifintimate remembering depends on adequate space, then insufficient 
space, or compression, is associated not with integrity but a risk of dis- 
solution. Elizabeth’s love letters have been squeezed together so tightly 
that they are in danger of falling apart, “pressed so long” 


Into a corner of the roof 
That they are brown and soft, 
And liable to melt as snow. 


Being held together too tightly is a threat both to the individual subject 
and to intersubjective intimacy: just as Elizabeth’s intimate textual 
exchanges risk becoming a liquid mass, subjects risk becoming insub- 
stantial, incoherent, and unrecognizable. Yet alongside this fear of being 
too close, a similar threat to intersubjective relations—a similar threat to 
the subject—is produced if the gulf is too wide: “Over the greatness of 
such space / Steps must be gentle.” The images of melting and of treading 
on unsafe ground (where the risk is, presumably, the abyss) differently 
express the threat of disappearing, dramatizing the dilemma of an intimacy 
destroyed by both too little and too much space. Such images, moreover, 
dramatize the fear that if the other is too close we might cease to exist 
as a discernible individual subject, all distinctions melted away, but if the 
space is too great, if the other is too far away to recognize us, we might 
disappear entirely. 
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A space for intimacy in the poem is established by the “loose girdle of 
| soft rain” that provides room for memory. Like the “invisible white hair” 
and trembling “birch limbs,” such a girdle suggests a light and responsive 
holding rather than an oppressive imprisonment. While a tight girdle 
would constrict, shape, and change the body, a loose girdle would both 
contain and allow room to move.!* In this sense, the spatial dynamics of 
the “loose girdle” resemble those Gaston Bachelard associates with the 
oneiric qualities of intimate space exemplified by the childhood home, 
citing Georges Spyridaki, who refers to his house as “of the nature of 
vapour. Its walls contract and expand as I desire” (51). Like Spyridaki’s 
house, Crane’s “girdle of soft rain” encloses, providing security for 
daydreaming, even as it also allows for breathing and expansion. 

In this context of expansive containment, the self can emerge as other. 
The penultimate stanza is enclosed in quotation marks as the speaker ad- 
dresses himself, a kind of self-reflexivity that such expansive containment 
makes possible: the speaker is gently held together in a state of negotiated 
intimacy. Again, he becomes concerned with bridging the space that 
has, somewhat paradoxically, become the grounds for intersubjective 
| exchange: he asks himself if his fingers are “long enough to play” and 
| if the music will get back “to its source / And back to you again, / As 
though to her?” The concern here is with covering space, making up 
ground: the inward-breathing motion that follows the breathing out, we 
might say, following Bachelard. Significantly, the poem ends with one of 
Crane’s intimate tableaux: 


Yet I would lead my grandmother by the hand 
Through much of what she would not understand; 
And so I stumble. 


Here Crane suggests the mutuality inherent in seemingly unequal 
intersubjective scenarios: as he imagines leading his grandmother, he 
acknowledges that his subjectivity depends on the presence of the other. 
His stumble reflects that dependence, a dependence upon which all 
independence is predicated, and which recalls the primary intersubjective 
scenes of infancy. 
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Crane’s “holding phase”: experiencing unintegration 


In its depiction of intimacy as expansive containment, “My Grandmother's 
Love Letters” suggests the conditions for the subject’s experience of 
unintegration. As in the scene of Crane walking hand in hand with 
Opffer, being held together allows the subject to safely undergo such 
potentially alarming affects as ecstasy without the threat of permanent 
dissolution. The “holding phase” as Winnicott understands it is a state of 
absolute dependence, where the infant has not separated out a self from 
the maternal environment, but also where crucial developments and a 
movement towards separation occurs: “All this leads right up to, includes, 
and co-exists with the establishment of the infant’s first object relation- 
ships and his first experiences of instinctual gratification” (Maturational 
49). At this early phase, the infant’s id-experiences are only meaningful 
when the mother “holds” the environment: without this ego-relatedness 
desire is experienced as overwhelming assault. Significantly, when the 
infant is held well, unintegration, a bundle of different feeling states, can 
be tolerated and even enjoyed. Here, Winnicott argues, the infant begins 
to gain “unit status,’ where the ego changes from an “unintegrated state 
to a structured integration, and so the infant becomes able to experience 
anxiety associated with disintegration” (44). “In healthy development 
at this stage,” Winnicott continues, “the infant retains the capacity for 
re-experiencing unintegrated states, but this depends on the continuation 
of reliable maternal care or on the build-up in the infant of memories 
of maternal care beginning gradually to be perceived as such.” There is a 
crucial difference here between unintegration and disintegration, which is 
a pathological state. In the case of unintegration, one can safely experience 
“a number of motility phases and sensory perceptions” (Family 5) without 
the feeling of falling apart forever. With disintegration, in contrast, a failure 
in the holding environment leads to “the sense of going to pieces,’ “the 
sense of falling forever,” and “the feeling that external reality cannot be 
used for reassurance, and other anxieties that are usually described as ‘psy- 
chotic’””(17). In the healthy adult unintegrated states recur in relaxation 
and in dreaming, and indeed it is “out of the unintegrated state that the 
creative impulse appears and reappears” (Home 29). Winnicott thus speaks 
of creativity as “a coming together after relaxation, which is the opposite 
of integration” (Playing 86). In light of this proposition—that being held 
together allows one to safely come apart without fear of permanent and 
catastrophic dissolution—we can counter some of the negative readings 
of Crane’ poetic corpus. 
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A significant scene of unintegration in the presence of another occurs 
in the “Cape Hatteras” section of The Bridge, where a depiction of falling 
apart is “held” between intimate apostrophes to Whitman, who contains 
the subjective crisis that is a condition of modernity. Following Harold 
Bloom, Edelman reads the relationship between Crane and Whitman in 
Oedipal terms, arguing that Crane’s “revisionary binding displaces the 
violence directed toward the poetic ‘father’ onto his figural practice” 
(Transmemberment 189-90). But if we read the relationship in light of an 
intersubjective model, allowing for maternal structures of identification, 
Crane and Whitman’ relationship needn’t appear essentially antagonistic. 
Indeed, difference and even opposition appear less a barrier to intimacy 
than a condition for it. 

In “Cape Hatteras” Crane describes an expansive space of both desire 
and anxiety: “Space, instantaneous, / Flickers a moment, consumes us in 
its smile” (Poems 89). The “cantos of unvanquished space” (90) suggest 
that the speaker does not comfortably inhabit his verse, but is, rather, 
unmoored and homeless. Yet, alongside this are repeated apostrophes to 
Walt Whitman, called upon as a figure who might watch over the poem as 
he watches over modernity and the American landscape, his eyes “like the 
Great Navigator’s without ship” and “undenying, bright with myth” (89). 
With “undenying” eyes providing recognition, Whitman is the witness 
whose holding presence enables the speaker to experience the trauma of 
modernity, the “tournament of space, the threshed and chiselled height” 
(91). 

The central section of “Cape Hatteras” describes the Wright brothers’ 
aeronautical adventures, a conquering of space that is affectively distinct 
from Whitman’s presence in space; it is destruction and dissolution 
(“space-gnawing”) as opposed to plenitude: the aeroplane, that emblem 
of modernity “Hast splintered space!” Significantly, the middle of “Cape 
Hatteras” represents an aircraft crash: 


But first, here at this height receive 
The benediction of the shell’s deep, sure reprieve! 
Lead-perforated fuselage, escutcheoned wings 
Lift agonized quittance, tilting from the invisible brink 
Now eagle-bright, now 
quarry-hid, twist- 
-ing, sink with 
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Enormous repercussive list- 
-ings down 
Giddily spiralled 
gauntlets, upturned, unlooping 
In guerrilla sleights, trapped in combustion gyr- 
Ing, dance the curled depth 
down whizzing 
Zodiacs, dashed 
(now nearing fast the Cape!) 
down gravitation’s 
vortex into crashed 
.... dispersion ...into mashed and shapeless debris. . . . 
By Hatteras bunched the beached heap of high 
bravery! 
(92-93) 


The aircraft first appears as “shell,” an enclosed space for “benediction,” 
apparently “sure” and safe. But it turns out to be full of holes, its fuselage is 
“lead-perforated.”!® The shell or skin of the individual body in the exces- 
sive, hostile space is precarious, liable to rupture, despite its “escutcheoned 
wings. This description of the aircraft evokes Crane’s prescription for the 
modernist artist in a 1920 letter to Gorham Munson, where he associates 
a coat of mail with brittleness and vulnerability: “The modern artist has 
got to harden himself, and the walls of an ivory tower are too delicate 
and brittle a coat of mail for substitute. The keen[est] and most sensitive 
edges will result from this ‘hardening’ process” (Letters 31). While the 
modernist must “harden” to create the “keenest” edge, and so in fact open 
the body towards others rather than enclose it in a protective shell, there 
is an even stronger resistance in “Cape Hatteras” to a solipsistic sealing-off 
as a response to the problems of modernity.'? Houses and other intimate 
spaces constitute a beneficial holding environment, but too tight an 
enclosure precludes space for expansion, or breathing, or others. 

In the description of the airplane crash, the sense of falling apart is 
performed textually by the fractured syntax, dissolving the false assurance 
of the initial neat couplet, whose rhyme of “receive” and “reprieve” 
suggests the (false) hope and security provided by the armored “shell.” 
As this illusion is shattered, lines and words go to pieces. There is intense 
pleasure here in falling apart, a celebration and enjoyment of destruction, 
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but the solipsistic emphasis of theories of jouissance is belied, I contend, as 
such pleasure is conditioned on Whitman’s holding presence. The descrip- 
tion of the crash is “held” in the middle of the poem, between Walts 
“undenying eyes” and his arms: “But who has held the heights more sure 
that thou, / O Walt!” (Poems 93)—and this holding allows this potentially 
catastrophic scene to be experienced. As Whitman rises from the dead, 
bringing “a pact, new bound / Of living brotherhood!,” he supplants the 
lone individual’s fractured “shell” with a renewed intimacy. 

If Whitman’s holding here suggests a one-sided dependence, the 
“brotherhood” he brings suggests a more mutual form of intimacy, one 
implied by the reference to his eyes as “tranquil with the blaze / Of 
love’s own diametric gaze” (94). Whitman’s “undenying” gaze is a simple 
holding structure, but being held in a “diametric” gaze implies a more 
complex and mutual form of intimacy. A “diametric” gaze goes back and 
forth, from one subject to the other, and syntactically the gaze belongs to 
“Jove” rather than Whitman, so must be understood in entirely relational 
terms as an intersubjective exchange. A “diametric” gaze suggests not 
sameness but difference, a love premised not on the blurring of bodily 
boundaries, as in more simple holding, but on a distinction, between 
subjects. The scene thus ends with a key tableau of mutual intimacy akin 
to the scene of Hart and Emil on the Brooklyn Bridge: 


yes, Walt, 
Afoot again, and onward without halt,— 
Not soon, nor suddenly,—no, never to let go 
My hand 
in yours, 
Walt Whitman— 
so— (95) 


Such an intense intimacy is troubling for theories that seek to 
elaborate the negativity of Crane’s poetics or to associate him with a 
particular kind of modernist difficulty. Indeed, two of Crane’s most 
attentive readers deny or dismiss the affective claims that stare us in 
the face. Edelman argues that Crane is “warily and uneasily bound” to 
Whitman and so this scene “represents no simple and literal affirmation 
of an Eliotic sense of ‘tradition, but rather, a complex and almost 
desperate gesture of submission and willed continuity” (Transmemberment 
188). Here complexity is bound to negativity and Oedipal opposition: 
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the affirmative answer is the deceptively simple one. Brian Reed reads 
Crane’s relationship with Whitman here not in Oedipal terms but in 
more dismissive, generic ones: “Crane and Whitman walking off hand 
in hand reads like the schmaltzy finale of a B-movie romance” (20). The 
assumption here is that intimacy is generically inappropriate, that it cannot 
be incorporated within the modernist purview. For Edelman the scene is 
affectively negative, then, while for Reed it can appear only as “schmaltzy.” 
Either way, Crane’s intimacy cannot be recognized in terms of a difficult 
genre like modernist poetry. As a result, the intensity and complex nature 
of Crane’s intersubjective intimacy has itself gone unrecognized. 


Deep surfaces: skin, subjectivity, and “handling” 


As I have suggested, Winnicott understands the “holding phase” as the 
vital stage of the infant’s separating out a self from the maternal environ- 
ment. During this phase, the psyche begins to “indwell” in the soma:““The 
basis for this indwelling is a linkage of motor and sensory and functional 
experiences with the infant’s new state of being a person” (Maturational 
45).Winnicott describes how the environmental provision of “handling,” 
necessarily involving the touching of skins, “corresponds loosely with 
the establishment of a psycho-somiatic partnership” (62). The perception 
of a limiting membrane, equated with the surface of the skin, occurs as 
the infant begins to discern the distinction between the “me” and the 
“not-me.” Describing the process he elsewhere calls “personalization,” 
Winnicott writes: “In favourable circumstances, the skin becomes the 
boundary between the me and the not-me. In other words, the psyche has 
come to live in the soma and an individual psycho-somatic life has been 
initiated” (61). For Winnicott, then, touching provides not only closeness 
and connection but also the boundaries and integrity of self: the contact 
between skins is what allows us to feel that we are separate and coherent 
within our own bodies. 

In “Carrier Letter” (1918), an early poem about the separation of 
lovers, Crane writes, “My hands have not touched water since your hands” 
{Poems 135). Again, the language of intimacy must necessarily run the 
risk of sentimentality; such entanglements are crucial to the interest and 
complexity of Crane’s poetics of intimacy. In fact, Crane’s description 
of the apparently clichéd desire not to wash one’s hands after touching 
the object of one’s affection tells us something important about how 
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intimacy is enacted at the surface of the skin, how it seems at times to 
create a second membrane that, it might be felt, could be removed by 
washing. While touching allows us to experience the boundaries of our 
own bodies, or—in Winnicottian terms—facilitates somatic indwelling 
and personalization, it also challenges the distinctions between inside and 
outside, surface and depth. 

In “The Dance,” contained within the “Van Winkle” section of The 
Bridge, such qualities of touch emerge in a sensual description of an 
encounter with Pocahontas: 


And in the autumn drouth, whose burnished hands 
With mineral wariness found out the stone 

Where prayers, forgotten, streamed the mesa sands? 
He holds the twilight’s dim, perpetual throne. 


(Poems 70) 


To “burnish” is to form a new surface by creating friction with another 
object—a form of touching that changes the quality of the object's 
surface. In this case, the image of “burnished hands” suggests the way 
skin contact changes the very nature of the skin itself. Similarly, “mineral 
wariness” imparts a metallic aspect to the body: the skin has taken on 
the qualities of the metal, and is defined and understood through what it 
has touched. And mutual dependence between bodies is implicit in the 
holding of the throne, which is itself a holding environment. 

But the connections between touching and subjectivity are perhaps 
most fully explored in Crane’s early poem, “An Episode of Hands” (1948), 
which invites us to imagine the complexities of the body’s surface. The 
poem describes a moment of intimacy between a factory owner’ son 
and an injured blue-collar worker. In its muddling of erotic and fraternal 
registers, “An Episode of Hands” again suggests intimacy’s anti-taxonomic 
qualities. And while suggesting that intersubjective contact defines the 
surfaces and limits of the body and that bodily intimacy changes and 
shapes selves, the poem also challenges the distinction between penetra- 
tion and surface contact. 

The phenomenology of touch replaces all other senses as one man 
lays his hands on the other's: “And factory sounds and factory thoughts 
/ Were banished” (Poems 141). And touch here is inherent in selfhood, 
as the factory owner's son’s shifting identity is suggested by his tactile 
memory of “books and tennis” and “iron and leather.” In one sense, this 
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defining contact between skin and outside world emphasizes surface 
over depth: selfhood is not immanent but, rather, made and unmade by 
whom and what we touch. But Crane also figures intimacy as a kind of 
penetration, referring to “the bed of the wound.” That phrase connects 
erotic intimacy and brutal penetration, but Crane’s heteronymic play with 
“wound” also suggests penetration as a form of binding together: “his taut, 
spare fingers wound the gauze / Around the thick bed of the wound.” 
Asa trope that incorporates difference and similarity, heteronymity itself 
is apt here, and this particular play, with wounding/winding, emphasizes 
the binding and the individuating functions of skin. The pain of the 
wound individuates the subject, yet this bodily integrity is established only 
through the constant policing of what is inside and what is outside. The 
painful pleasure of the scene is figured by the bleeding gash penetrated by 
a glittering “shaft of sun” falling “lightly, warmly, down into the wound.” 
In this image of penetration, Crane does describe a form of jouissance 
through the combination of violence and pleasure, bleeding and glittering. 
But the scene cannot be described as “‘self-shattering and solipsistic” (217) 
in the Bersanian sense, for the sense of intimacy between subjects is crucial. 
While the shaft of sunlight “penetrates” it does so “warmly” and “lightly.” 
Breaking the surface of the skin is no more anathema to intimacy than it 
is queerly congruent with sexual pleasure. 

Yet this is a poem that also explores the ways skin might confound or 
at least trouble the opposition between surface and depth. This blurring 
is evident in the factory owner’s son’s pleasure in the injured man’s 
hands: “The knots and notches,—many in the wide / Deep hand that 
lay in his, seemed beautiful.” “Knots and notches” suggests grooves and 
indentations, related to the surface of the skin (they “seemed beautiful”), 
but they also record previous penetrations and remind us of the body’s 
inside. And as the son registers the expansive surface of the hand, which 
is “wide,” the hand is also “deep,” in the same sense that Didier Anzieu 
describes sex as producing “the deepest psychical contact and the most 
complete form of skin contact” (10). This paradox of superficial depth, 
or deep surface, is imagined in the description of one hand lying in 
another: touching, surface contact between skins, is also conveyed as a 
form of penetration, going inside as well as alongside,a quality of intimacy 
suggested in the poem’s final tableau: “smiled into each other's eyes”! 

A similar confusion between depth and surface is suggested in the 
poem’ first line: “The unexpected interest made him flush.” Occurring 
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both underneath and on the surface of the skin, a flush is, crucially, a scene 
of intimate communication between the two subjects.!? The Aush makes 
the injured man readable to the factory owner's son, and what it makes 
readable is the worker’s awareness that he has been noticed; it is, therefore, 
a complex feedback mechanism expressed on/in the surface of the skin. 
As Eve Sedgwick, following Silvan Tomkins, has written, blushing, like all 
corporeal signifiers of shame, is at once individuating and communicative: 
it makes the blusher painfully aware of the boundaries of her own skin 
yet may also be experienced as an intimate communication between skins 
(35-65). 

Similar questions of rupture, integrity, and border control govern 
both the representation of a room and the human bodies it contains in 
Crane’s significantly titled early poem “Interior” (1919). In fact, in the 
poem the sparse but protecting room in which the “stolen hour” of 
intimacy takes place is itself figured as a kind of skin. In its final stanza 
the lovers’ feeling of intimate enclosure is predicated on their awareness 
of an outside that could penetrate their inside space: “And even should 
the world break in” (Poems 140).The first lines, “It sheds a shy solemnity, 
/ This lamp in our poor room,” introduce a verb often associated with 
skin, the suggestion of a shed skin again evoking a feeling of vulnerable 
enclosure. The poem oscillates between representations of oneness (utter 
isolation or a fusion that erases all difference) and a besideness based on 
the permeable boundaries of individual skins. The former creeps into a 
poem ostensibly about “we” in stanza two’s “shy solemnity” and “none.” A 
“shy solemnity” suggests feeling stuck inside one’s own skin in a negative 
sense: shyness isolates through shame, but it also reflects a failure (and a 
failed desire) to communicate. And shyness might well produce a blush, 
which, again, epitomizes the paradoxical relationship between insularity 
and communication, destabilizing the boundary of inside/outside. 

Blushing is again hinted at by the references to “blooms” and 
“after-glow” in the second stanza. But here the latter signifies a different 
kind of intimacy, the rosy afterglow of lovemaking. Winnicott’s writing 
about this form of intimacy might help us make sense of the poem’ 
playfulness about different kinds of intersubjective relationships, and its 
shifting depictions of union and solitude. Responding to psychoanalysiss 

silence on the positive capacity to be alone (as opposed to the wish to be 
alone or the fear of being alone), Winnicott stresses that this capacity 1s 
in fact a paradox: “it is the experience of being alone while someone 
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else is present” (Maturational 30). This capacity is based on the infant's 
experience of being “alone” in the presence of the mother, he suggests, 
and is retained as the individual introjects the ego-supportive mother. 
Productively upsetting some common assumptions about aloneness, 
Winnicott refers to “sharing solitude” —a “solitude that is relatively free 
from the property that we call withdrawal” (31). Importantly, the state 
of “sharing solitude,” like the holding environment, allows for the infant 
to experience and enjoy a state of unintegration. When “alone (that is to 
say in the presence of someone)” the infant can “become unintegrated, 
to flounder, to be in a state in which there is no orientation, to be able to 
exist for a time without being either a reactor to an external impingement 
or an active person with a direction of interest or movement” (34). 
The notion of “sharing solitude” is another way to consider the idea of 
unintegrated states in a way that challenges the notion of solipsism, and 
further complicates the object relations of Crane’s intimate scenes. 


“Twin shadowed halves”: mutuality and recognition 


Overall in Crane’s poetry intimate relations between subjects emerge 
as mobile and shifting, as a constant changing of positions in relation 
to need, desire, and affect. The idea that intersubjective relationships 
ideally should be fraught and unfixed is at the heart of Jessica Benjamin’s 
work in The Bonds of Love. In this section I want to consider the ways 
Crane’s poetry dramatizes the difficulty of achieving and sustaining what 
Benjamin considers to be the ideal form of human intimacy: mutual 
Tecognition. 

For Winnicott, recognition by the (m)other is an essential component 
of a sense of personhood. In “The Mirror Role of Mother and Family 
in Child Development,” he considers the concept of mirroring in 
intersubjective terms quite distinct from Lacan’s more well-known theory 
of the Mirror Stage. Here Winnicott explains that when the infant sees 
himself in the mother’s face, the mother gives the infant back to himself, 
so that a sense of self depends on being seen: “When I look I am seen, 
so I exist” (Playing 151). Benjamin’s work is rooted both in Winnicott’s 
insights and in what she sees as their limitations—chiefly, the way figuring 
the mother simply as a mirroring object obscures the mother’s subjectivity. 
Benjamin emphasizes the need for mutual recognition; if recognition is to 
avoid becoming a form of domination, she argues, the mother “should not 
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merely reflect back what the child asserts; she must embody something 
of the not-me; she must be an independent other who responds in her 
different way” (24). 
Benjamin points to the fundamental paradox entailed in the need for 
recognition—a paradox ignored in classical psychoanalytic theory and 
Hegelian dialectics—that in order to affirm itself the self must acknowl- 
edge the other, which in itself is to “deny the absoluteness of the self” (33). 
“The ideal ‘resolution’ of the paradox of recognition” is, as Benjamin's scare 
quotes imply, not a resolution as such but—in what is a very Winnicottian 
(and indeed Cranian) way of thinking—for the paradox to be sustained, 
“for it to remain as a constant tension” (36). Indeed, to clarify this notion, 
Benjamin herself turns to Winnicott, who argues that one of the most 
important elements in feeling authentic is the recognition of an outside 
reality that is not one’s own projection—the recognition effected by an 
object’s survival of the infant’s attempts to destroy it. Benjamin points out 
that if we ultimately destroy others then we will have negated ourselves 
as well, “for there is no one there to recognize us, no one there for us to 
desire” (39). Her crucial insight, though, is that mutual recognition “cannot 
be achieved through obedience, through identification with the other’ 
power, or through repression. It requires, finally, contact with the other” 
(40). The difficulties of sustaining this back-and-forth relationship, defined 
by constant tension and contact, are indicated by Benjamin’s emphasis 
on how the search for recognition can become a power struggle. Such 
a struggle constitutes a “kind of sticky, frustrating interaction” where the 
child loses the capacity for feeling attuned or united, or for knowing the 
mother: “Neither separateness nor union is possible” (28). While the failure 
of early mutuality leads to a premature formation of a defensive boundary 
between inside and outside, the experience of attunement generates a 
permeable boundary, allowing the felt distinction between inside and 
outside to be momentarily suspended. In turn, “the capacity to enter into 
states in which distinctness and union are reconciled underlies the most 
intense experience of adult erotic life” (29). And as we've seen, this sense of 
the experience at once of individual distinctness 
is key to Crane’s scenes of erotic and 


permeable boundaries 
and union, difference and sameness 


non-erotic intimacy. 
Because intersubjectivity, or attunement, is essentially contingent. 
acy in Crane necessarily remains a negotiation. Again, his most 


intim 
ate tableaux depict an oscillation between separation 


pleasurable intim 
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and union, and they involve the suspension of felt boundaries between 
inside and outside. But Crane’s poetry also suggests a negotiation between 
what we might term “immature” and “mature” forms of intimate 
contact: between complementarity and mutuality; between the desire 
to be held, and the desire for mutual contact; between seeing the other 
as answer to the self’s need and recognizing the other as a subject. An 
exploration of these forms can be seen in the shift from an “undenying” 
to a “diametric” gaze in “Cape Hatteras,” as Whitman is conceived first 
asa holding presence and then as subject whose hand the speaker holds. 
Crane’s masterful sequence “Voyages” equally charts an intimate journey 
from being held by a not-quite-good-enough mother, the “too wide a 
breast” of the expansive sea, to a mutual and active touching (Poems 35). 
While the maternal realm brings freedom—*rimless floods, unfettered 
leewardings”—the scene of sexual consummation and blissful intimacy 
in “Voyages III” is understood in terms of bridging space, of “arrest[ing] 
all distance otherwise” (36). Interestingly, the union involves containment 
in a smaller space, and the entrance into the body, “through black swollen 
gates” and “past whirling pillars and lithe pediments” (37), is described as 
an architectural structure. Yet, crucially, this is an active body, responsive 
flesh rather than immovable stone; not simply an object that contains, 
its response to touch touches the speaker, who perceives it as “swollen,” 
“whirling,” “lithe.” And this complex image of entry and containment, 
where the subjectivity of the containing one is recognized, then turns 
into an image of intersubjective touching: the non-containing touching 
between skins suggested by “wrestling” and “kissing.” The final line reads 
less as a demand for mutuality, than as a request: “Permit me voyage, love, 
into your hands.” A negotiation between subjects, intimacy here involves 
an active exchange, where being held implies not passivity but an active 
giving, a momentary, positive submission. 

“Voyages” offers a terrifically affirmative depiction of mutuality 
achieved, in all of its complexity, but I want to conclude with a reading 
of the more fraught scenes of intimacy in “Recitative.” “Recitative” 
registers the difficulties of mutual recognition as it obsessively but 
playfully considers different kinds of“twoness”: doubles, splits, repetitions, 
shadows, echoes, and mirrors. It reflects the anxiety that “holding” might 
equate to “capturing,” and considers whether “two” means sameness 
or difference. The kinds of mirroring and doubling here suggest a 
relationship variously governed by mutuality and domination. Even the 
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title evokes two distinct kinds of twoness: a “recitative” is simply a recital, 
and so a repetition or a reiteration, but it 1s also a musical declaration 
between singing and ordinary speech. The title, that is, refuses to decide 
between the intermediary and the identical. And indeed at different 
points in the poem the sense of doubleness might be understood in 
both intersubjective terms and intrapsychic ones, as both relationality/ 
dependence and a kind of fracturing of the self. Such division of the self 
is, I suggest, an unintegratation that can ultimately be tolerated precisely 
because of that way that the poet’s speaker imagines, at moments, being 
“held” by another in a relationship of complementarity. Crane’s oft-cited 
lines about the poem are helpful on this point: 


Imagine the poet, say, on a platform speaking it. The audience 

is one half of Humanity, Man (in the sense of Blake) and the 
poet the other. ALSO, the poet sees himself in the audience as 
in a mirror. ALSO, the audience sees itself, in part, in the poet. 
Against this paradoxical DUALITY is posed the UNITY, or the 
conception of it (as you got it) in the last verse. In another sense, 
the poet is talking to himself all the way through the poem, and 
there are, as too often in my poems, other reflexes and symbol- 
isms in the poem, also, which it would be silly to write here—at 
least for the present. (Letters 176) 


Crane confirms that the poet is addressing himself and the audience; he 
and the audience recognize themselves in each other (but perhaps struggle 
to recognize each other as others); and the poem oscillates between a 
sense of separation and unity. 

If we consider the opening scene as one in which the poet is speaking 
to his own reflection in a mirror and to another, then it appears to 
dramatize the distinction between truly recognizing the other as an other 
and simply using the other as a reflecting object in order to affirm the 
self. The poem’ arresting opening phrase—*Regard the capture here, O 
Janus-faced” (Poems 25)—might be interpreted as “look at yourself being 
looked at” or, as a more emphatic appeal: “look at me looking at you. 
In this sense the poem suggests the paradoxical logic of the mirroring, 
as the person who would look to affirm his own subjectivity is also 
absolutely dependent upon the other to grant that subjectivity. This sort of 
dependence is implied by “capture”: the subject is indeed held in and by 
the other's gaze, and is a prisoner in the sense that he cannot exist outside 
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it. His failure to ascribe any agency, or indeed subjectivity, to the reflecting 
other is suggested by the stanza’s final lines: “Such eyes at search or rest 
you cannot see; / Reciting pain of glee, how can you bear!” Because the 
eyes in/of the mirror, the eyes of the other, exist only to reflect back the 
self, they cannot look at anything but the subject: they are denied an 
: active or affective life outside of their role of giving the subject back to 
| himself. 
The playfulness of the title continues throughout the poem, as various 
ı relationships between twos are repeatedly imagined alongside each other. 
| Here, for example, is the second stanza: 


Twin shadowed halves: the breaking second holds 
In each the skin alone, and so it is 

I crust a plate of vibrant mercury 

Born cleft to you, and brother in the half. 


l Lacking punctuation or conjunction, the phrase “Twin shadowed halves” 
ı might suggest a conflation, yet each term in fact troubles the last. “Twin” 
(describes a relationship understood through likeness, literally kinship, but 
‘while this suggests equality, it is an equality based on a disavowal of dif- 
i ference. A “shadow,” on the other hand, bears a substitutional relationship 
tto its other, which is by contrast the “real.” And “halves” are of course 
ttwo made out of one, and so indicate splitting and fragmentation. While 
ithe accretion of these terms might suggest unity, then, it also allows 
tthat this unity might derive from a failure to work out the distinctions 
tbetween self and other. The phrase “the breaking second holds / In each 
tthe skin alone” is typically difficult but suggests, I think, a failed intimacy: 
‘when the m/other (the “second”) holds the subject, each become 
‘separate, within their own skins. While such individuation might seem a 
‘triumphant outcome (and suggest that both selves have been given back 
ito each other by mutual looking) the boundaries appear to be too rigid 
: and impermeable: in this stanza full of pairs and doubles, “alone” hangs 
l heavy. Likewise, when we realize that mercury actually amalgamates 
‘with other metals, the “vibrant mercury” of the mirror’s crust, or skin, 
115 also troubling: mercury is absorbed and taken over, failing to maintain 
1 its integrity, 

That seeking recognition can become an attempt at domination, as 
: Benjamin warns, is suggested by the high concentration of imperatives 
: in “Recitative,” all of which—‘‘Regard,” “Inquire,” “Defer,” “Look,” 
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“Watch”—frame the search for recognition as a demand. In the line 
“Inquire this much-exacting fragment smile,” the smile might be char- 
acterized as “much exacting” because it asks to be matched. In contrast, 
the fifth stanza includes a turn, common in Crane’s poetry, from the first 
person singular to the first person plural: “Let the same nameless gulf 
beleaguer us— / alike suspend us from atrocious sums.” This depicts a 
shared experience of a kind of bad holding. “Sums” suggests not only 
groups (or pairs) of people, but considering the poem’s obsession with 
the dynamics of two, also mathematical problems. Even at this moment 
of supposed unity, we are reminded of the fraught negotiations and 
calculations of intimacy. Does 2, we might still wonder, figure as 1+1, or 
Yor as still some other “atrocious sum”? 

While the dawning “white buildings” suggest a comfortable domestic 
enclosure and a refuge for intimacy, the idea of being suspended together 
that follows is more complex. If good-enough holding provides comfort 
to the Cranian subject, then this image of hanging is a bad form of 
holding. Indeed, the significance of the vertical posture of suspension 1s 
explored by Anzieu, who discusses the myth of Marsyas, suspended by the 
arms from a pine tree by Apollo. While standing on the ground constitutes 
a “positive verticality,’ Marsyas suffers the punishment of “negative 
verticality”; hanging defenseless and humiliated, he re-experiences “the 
original distress of the infant either not held or held badly by its mother” 
(49). In “Recitative,” the subjects are held “like Absalom” (Poems 25), 
who was hung by his hair, though they can return to the primal scene of 
bad holding precisely because of their symmetrical, mutually supporting 
intimacy with one another. The “gulf” that beleaguers them jointly, 
produced by bad holding, crucially does not become a gulf between them. 

“Recitative” ends with one of Crane’s unequivocal utopian visions 
of reciprocal brotherhood: “And let us walk through time with equal 
pride” (26). As with the mutual intimacies imagined with Whitman, the 
glorious simplicity of this vision belies the difficult negotiations that 
are the necessary conditions of its production. Hammer, a critic who 
has appreciated better than most the “shared connections” called for in 
Crane’s poetry, writes that “when a poem is truly and fully read, poet and 
reader encounter each other as equal and kindred ‘twin shadowed halves’: 
they recognize an essential relation beyond their random connection, 

assuaging the loneliness each of them feels in his body” (159). This points 
to how Crane posits an intimate, bodily relationship as a model for the 
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ideal reading practice, yet the phrase with which Hammer illustrates 
this—‘“twin shadowed halves”—in fact bears testament to the complex 
shifting of positions necessarily required for an intersubjective relationship 
based on mutual recognition. Hart Crane’s work demands, finally, that to 
Benjamin’ list of “near-synonyms” for recognition—“to recognize is to 
affirm, validate, acknowledge, know, accept, understand, empathize, take 
in, tolerate, appreciate, see, identify with, find familiar, . . . love” (16)—we 
include the word “read.” If imagining a reading practice as an act of 
love sounds inimical to serious critical inquiry, reductively affirmative, 
we might do well to dwell on Crane’s elaboration of the difficulties and 
complexities of this act. 


Notes 


1. In Winnicott, “living with” suggests true object relating after the infant has 
ceased to feel merged with the mother. 


2. See Brian Reed’s “Hand in Hand: Jasper Johns and Hart Crane” for a 
fascinating discussion of how the hand prints in Johns’s artwork reach out to 
Crane’s hands. Reed contrasts the impossible utopian connection between 
Crane and the dead Whitman in “Cape Hatteras” with that between Johns 

and Crane in the painting Land’s End, which “highlights this unbridgeable gap 
between actual and virtual artists”: 


While the end of “Cape Hatteras” might depict poetry as a refuge from 
“ume’s realm,” Johns cannot imagine himself gaining access to such a 
space while still “alive” In Land’s End the two hands, the artist’s and the 
poet's, can come together only via a parodic re-enactment of the close 
of “Cape Hatteras.’ (40) 


The significance of hands for Johns (and for Reed) ultimately relates to his 
investigation of artistic agency: “The ‘hand’ of the artist became a ‘pressing’ 
Issue requiring investigation in a ‘hands-on’ fashion” (42). 


3.The Crane Concordance lists eighty-eight occurrences of eye/eyes/eyes and 
fifty-three occurrences of hand or hands. Herbert Leibowitz (whose figures 
on word frequency tend to differ quite substantially from Gary Lane’ in the 
Concordance) catalogues lift as Crane’s sixteenth most used word, occurring 
thirty-one times, and hold as occurring twenty-five times. 


4.Alan Trachtenberg offers a standard metaphysical reading of the significance 
of the bridges and bridging motifs throughout Crane’s oeuvre, describing 
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them as symbols of “crossing-over from one state to another,” clear signifiers 
of Crane’s quest for Romantic unity and his desire for “mediation . . . fusion, 
healing, transcendence” (9). 


5.The British Independent or “Middle” Group in the post-war British 
Psychoanalytic Society identified themselves neither with Anna Freud nor 
Melanie Klein, though like the Kleinians, the views of the Independents are 
classified in terms of object relations. Alongside Winnicott, notable members 
of this group include Ronald Fairbairn, John Bowlby, and Michael Balint, and, 
more recently, Christopher Bollas and Patrick Casement. 


6. In his analysis of the relationship between Crane and Elizabeth Bishop, 
Michael Snediker distinguishes “love's reparative, resuscitative energies from the 
oppositely and variously destructive, undoing energies of desire” (168). 


7. Snediker challenges narratives of self-splitting by focusing on the durability 
of the smiles that occur in Crane’s poetry, reading them as signifiers of durabil- 
ity itself, and of the centrality of affirmation to his oeuvre. Like my reading 
of Crane’s intimacy, Snediker’s understanding of durability is informed by 
Winnicott. For Winnicott, he writes, 


an object’s durability as such signals that it is an object, and this durabil- 
ity is not recognizable to the Winnicottian subject without the fantasy 
of destroying it. The destructiveness that an object can withstand, for 
Winnicott, demonstrates not just the subject’s own integrity (an in- 
tegrity from which the subject might subsequently learn), but its own 
capacity for loving in spite of feeling damaged, or even repelled, by the 
subject. (10) 


8.There also seems to be something circular about this logic: critics turn to the 
concept of jouissance to emphasize Crane’s “failure,” and such “failure” contrib- 
utes to the sense that self-splitting is indeed the key to unlock his work. 


9. Dean elaborates: “Foucault’s strategic account of pleasure has misled many 
US queer theorists into viewing pleasure optimistically, as if it weren't compli- 
cated by jouissance and could be extended without encountering anything but 
ideological barriers” (251). 


10, Although I’m specifically thinking of Crane’s poetry here, I’m also 
reminded of the real-world examples of queer life that escape the anti-social 
paradigm, such as the response of the queer community to the AIDS crisis, 
including the kinds of activities discussed by Ann Cvetkovich in Chapter 5 of 
An Archive of Feelings AIDS Activism and Public Feelings: Documenting ACT 
UP’ Lesbians”). 
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11. See, for instance, Casement’s Further Learning from the Patient and Bollas’s 
description of “ordinary regression to dependence” (256-74) in The Shadow of 
the Object. 


12. Paul Giles has demonstrated that The Bridge is “constructed out of a series 
of puns and paradoxes: indeed ... the pun, a bridge between alternative mean- 
ings, is the structural principle” (1). 


13. Hammer, who offers the most thoroughgoing and sensitive readings of 
intersubjectivity in Crane’s work, notes: “The codes and conditions of male 
homosexual fellowship inform Crane’s projection of a relation between reader 
and poet that is not properly sexual, perhaps, but peculiarly, even transgressively 
intimate, secretive, and physical” (159). 


14. Casement has emphasized this point about intimacy: “To be healthy, every 
inumate relationship needs space and personal boundaries, and a correspond- 
ing respect by each person for the ‘otherness’ of the other” (160). 


{5.While since medieval times “girdle” had denoted a “cord or band, tied 

or buckled, encircling the waist or hips” and was typically worn outside the 
clothes, in 1920s America it began to refer to “an elasticated, rather than a 
boned, corset” (Cumming 93). When Crane wrote this poem, then, the mean- 
ing of the word “girdle” was itself loosening, growing more capacious. 


16. This detail, and the fact that the Wright brothers never crashed at Kitty 
Hawk, suggests a conflation of their early flights with the aeronautical disasters 
of the First World War, Crane favoring a dramatic depiction of the trauma of 
modernity over strict historical accuracy. 


17. That this section is about the crisis of modernity is emphasized towards 
the end of “Cape Hatteras,” when, addressing Whitman, the speaker exclaims: 
“Years of the Modern! Propulsions toward what capes?” (Poems 94). 


18. If one is to argue for the significance of surfaces (as Anzieu clearly does) 
then one might question the wider semantic opposition between “depth” and 
“surface.” Claiming that intimacy provides a “deep” connection might there- 
fore appear redundant if one is to claim that meaning exists at the very surface. 
But because “depth” still carries rhetorical weight in Crane, just as surfaces 
become interesting, I think that “deep surface” remains a meaningful conceit 
within his poetics of intimacy. 


19. The somewhat paradoxical location of blushing is suggested in the notion 


of the “deep blush” in Crane’s “For the Marriage of Faustus and Helen” (Poems 
28). 
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Progeny and Parody: Narcissus and Echo 


in Stevie Smith’s Poems 


Lauryl Tucker 


Pete. to their credit, critics of Stevie Smith have not labored 
long in attempting to align her with a particular critical agenda. Rather, 
she’s been most consistently read as liminal, “resistant,” “ambivalent,” 
and “eccentric”! What makes her vexing for our curricula (to which 
courses does she properly belong?) has made her fascinating for Julie 
Sims Steward and Kristin Bluemel, who have fruitfully focused on the 
tensions, symmetries, and contradictions between her drawings and her 
poems; for James Najarian, Sheryl Stevenson, and William May, who have 
been sensitive readers of Smith’s polyvocal intertextual innovations; and 
for Catherine Civello and Laura Severin, who have explored Smith’s 
fiction and poems with a view to her engagement with popular culture 
and her representation of childhood as a means of subverting conventional 
gender concepts (particularly those concerned with domestic femininity). 
Approaching her from a poststructuralist perspective, many of her readers 
have noted some aspect of her gender- and genre-bending play with 
notions of subjectivity, identifying Smith as a prescient postmodernist 
and a challenger of patriarchy. While these may be persuasive arguments, 
it has nonetheless remained difficult to locate Smith within the galaxy of 
gender politics and feminism. Smith’s most prolific critic, Romana Huk, 


observes, for instance, that 


Smith’s work has been difficult to appropriate for feminist 
revisions of literary modernism because her critiques, parodies, 
and retellings of narratives often resolve themselves in less than 
clearly alternative terms, and even incorporate what appear to be 
traditionalist statements about women without employing what 
we recognize as classic irony. (“Poetic” 148) 
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In the absence of “classic irony,’ I propose to sharpen our understand- 
ing of Smith’s feminism by attending to a classical motif to which she 
often figuratively returns in her poems: that of Narcissus and Echo.” Her 
work dwells on the metamorphosis both in the myth and of the myth, 
which has accumulated new and gendered meanings. And like Ovid's 
locus amoenus, Smith’s scenes of narcissistic gazing are sites of disruption, 
familiar territory in which something dangerous is hiding. Indeed, the 
danger inheres in the well-worn assumptions that the myth has been 
made to serve, especially Christian and Freudian accounts of desire, 
worship, creation, childhood, and motherhood. Smith reveals that these 
psychoanalytic and religious frameworks, which seem utterly opposed, are 
both invested in the Narcissus narrative in similar ways: they preemptively 
erase Echo from the picture, they posit narcissism as a fundamentally 
feminine trait, and their concepts of childhood reproduce Narcissus’s 
own infelicitous confusion of self and reflection. Against these shared 
contrivances of feminine and childish narcissism, both Christian and 
secular narratives produce (even as they also disavow) a fragile fiction: 
the coherent adult male ego. It is not surprising that Smith scents both 
the instability and deep irony beneath these gendered constructions of 
adulthood, nor that some of her most withering critiques are aimed at 
dismantling them. Whether the child is cast as a narcissist in tidy contrast 
to a putatively selfless parent or is understood merely as a visible reflection 
of a parent’s virtues, Smith explodes the self-serving fictions—demonizing 
and idealizing alike—into which adults write children. She undertakes 
this by mocking the poses of humility and subjection that disguise facile 
sexist fantasies of self-righteousness, and by reintroducing Echo into the 
Ovidian scene and teasing out her parodic potential. The children in 
Smith’s poems collude with her various incarnations of Echo to subvert 
and ironize the pernicious repetitions of the Narcissus story in culture. 


Myth and worship 


In his 1914 essay “On Narcissism: An Introduction,” Freud postulates that 
while all infants pass through a phase of primary narcissism, women tend 
to develop an “intensification of the original narcissism,” a phenomenon 
“unfavorable to the development of a true object-choice” (88). The essay 
goes on: 
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Women, especially if they grow up with good looks, develop a 
certain selfcontentment which compensates them for the social 
restrictions that are imposed upon them in their choice of object. 
Strictly speaking, it is only themselves that such women love with 
an intensity comparable to man’s love for them. Nor does their 
need lie in the direction of loving, but of being loved. (88-89) 


Men, meanwhile, become the object-loving worshippers of the female 
narcissists. At the outset of his essay he establishes that, except in 
pathological cases, men transfer their infantile narcissism onto a sexually 
overvalued love-object, experiencing love primarily as the “impoverish- 
ment of the ego as regards libido in favor of the love object” (88); this is 
the condition of anaclitic desire, a term meaning “leaning-on,” to indicate 
that the mature male libido will choose a love-object patterned on the 
person who originally met his most primal needs (i-e., nursing). Although 
“complete object-love of the anaclitic type is, properly speaking, charac- 
teristic of the man” (89), when women become mothers, they are able to 
achieve true object-love after what Freud terms the “masculine” pattern. 
They can do this, however, only insofar as the object of their desire is 
an extension of themselves: “In the child which they bear, a part of their 
own body confronts them like an extraneous object, to which, starting out 
from their narcissism, they can then give complete object-love” (89-90). 
Freud’s theory effectively reverses the gender roles of his Ovidian 
source tale, but he was by no means the first to do this. His model, for 
instance, seems to have an obvious precedent in the Western European 
literary tradition of courtly love, with its aloof (libidinally self-sufficient) 
“cruel fair” and the wasting male adorer whose ego is impoverished in 
his worshipful desire for her. Louise Vinge’s history of the Narcissus motif 
reveals that after Ovid’s version, the story also became a kind of moral 
fable: “When, as far as we can see, Narcissus appears for the first time in 
a Christian context, his reflection is thus made to illustrate Vanitas, the 
emptiness of outward, perishable beauty” (36). Quickly the myth was 
further abstracted to become a specifically gendered warning against 
female vanity, and the narcissistic type grew increasingly to be associated 


with women.> 


In her poems about religion, Smith simultaneously challenges the 
misogynistic recasting of narcissism as a peculiarly feminine trait and the 
self-righteousness of Christian moralizing. Specifically, she deconstructs 
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the gendered binary of anaclitic and narcissistic desire by suggesting 
that the church is founded on self-idealizing deception. The worshipful 
attitude of the Freudian anaclitic lover is parodied in her representation 
of Christians’ zeal. While “Man” (for in her religious satires Smith almost 
always refers to humankind by this moniker) imagines himself as the 
created reflection of a separate, divine image, Smith reminds us that 
this fantasy serves as a neat disguise for the role that Man himself plays 
as a divine creator, that is, as the inventor of divinity. Moreover, Smith 
yokes the Church’s patriarchy with its narcissism by repeatedly invoking 
Christianity’s categorical representations of women (as temptresses, virgins 
or married helpmates). In resisting the ideological trend to cast women as 
more prone to narcissism than men, Smith anticipates Lacanian critiques 
like that of Elizabeth Grosz, who perceives an instability in Freud’s 
gendered divisions of desire: “Paradoxically, the anaclitic lover, who ‘clings 
to’ the other is in fact fundamentally narcissistic, loving the other in order 
to love himself, or rather his own process of loving” (130).* Likewise, 
Grosz argues that the perspective of the narcissistic woman in Freud’s 
analysis is not as self-sustaining as he suggests: 


Given Freud’s description of the women’s aloof, contented, 

and inaccessible self-containment, and given Freud’s claim that 
another’s narcissism exerts a powerful appeal for us (“Narcissism” 
89), she appears to be autonomous and independent of her 
lover, occupying an “unassailable libidinal position” as Freud 
describes it. The self image of this woman is affirmed as a 
positive and resistant femininity which refuses phallocentric 
circulation, as Kofman suggests in The Enigma of Woman (1985). 
Yet the woman’s narcissistic relation is far more dependent and 
subordinate than it seems. Her identity as narcissistic is in fact 
dependent on her being desired by the other. (131) 


In other words, the anaclitic condition disguises self-love, while the 
apparent self-love of the feminine narcissist is rooted in a basic reliance on 
another active lover. Smith’s analogue for this not-so-very anaclitic male 
figure in psychoanalysis is the putatively anaclitic Christian worshipper, 
whose pose of humility before God is as disingenuous as that of the 
Freudian male lover. 

lronizing the Christian notion of a divine author who has created 
human progeny in his image, Smith represents God as the creation of the 
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solipsistic Christians who ironically see themselves as the reflections of 
an infallible and desirable ideal. Her Christian personae are narcissists, but 
even compared to the Narcisssus of Ovid's text, they are dishonest about 
the relationship between creator and creation, original and reflection.’ 
In her poem “Thoughts About the Christian Doctrine of Eternal Hell” 
(Collected 387), she satirizes what she sees as a violent, patriarchal system 
of beliefs, and she also critiques the way in which Christians strategically 
abjure or conceal their responsibility as the authors and adherents of the 
faith. In the opening line, the apparently aloof speaker asks, “Is it not 
interesting” that Christians would try to reject the idea of hell. At the 
midpoint of the poem, the detached irony of the first half gives way to 
a more intense engagement with the problem of hell and what it means. 
This turning point occurs in this couplet: “So the vulnerable body is 
stretched without pity / On flames for ever. Is this not pretty?” Now 
faced with the terrifying implications of this doctrine, the speaker's 
posture of curious detachment reaches its limit. Smith’s speaker lays bare 
the acrobatic difficulty of this aloof performance in her uncanny repeated 
(off) rhyming (“without” / “this not”; “pity” / “pretty”). The rhyming 
emphasizes the violence and asymmetry of the connection between these 
two ideas—hellish tortures and “pretty” politeness—and suggests that such 
a pairing could only be urged by a cruel human hand, not a benevolent 
divine one. The pretense that the doctrine of hell could be part of any 
“pretty” moral code is as flawed as the rhyme of this couplet, after which 
breaking point we seem finally to hear the righteous outrage of the figure 
in the accompanying sketch, a scowling woman making a fist. She extends 
the accusation implied by the terrible rhyming, asking “Who makes a 
God? / Who shows him thus? / It is the Christian religion does, / Oh, 
oh, have none of it, / Blow it away, have done with it.” Our speaker is 
impatient with Christians who are ambivalent about hell because it is, 
in her view, a conundrum of their own creation. That “the Christian 
religion” would encounter some hermeneutic problem with the word of 
God is ridiculous for Smith, since the idea of its being handed to them,a 
stable text that they merely receive, is fictional in the first place. 

It should be noted that Smith does not sustain this degree of 
contempt in most of her religious poems, and she was publicly ambivalent 
about Christianity. In her lecture to the St. Anne’s Society in 1968. 
entitled “Some Impediments to Christian Commitment,” she asks, “how 
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can one’s heart not go out to the idea that a God of absolute lo 
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charge... .Nor do I find the world of uncertainty, to which my thoughts 
draw me back, a cruel place; there is room in it for love, joy, virtue, affec- 
tion, and room too for imagination” (Me 153). Likening Smith to Emily 
Dickinson, Frances Spalding calls her “an agnostic who could not entirely 
abandon belief in a God of Love” (233). Nor does she see the role of 
human “imagination” in religion as necessarily narcissistic; in fact, Smith 
celebrates this dimension in a Spectator review, describing the Psalms as 


a document in human feelings ... that sing the gaiety the soul 
feels in relation to the natural world of fish, trees, animals and 
earthquakes, and in relation to the Being the soul looks towards. 
Even if this Being is an emanation, a creature of the leaping souls 
... still the leaping feelings are true and in the Psalms most truly 
cited. (qtd. in Spalding 36) 


Smith is attracted to the humanity of religion, which only makes a psalm 
more “true.” Her critique of Christian narcissism is foremost a condemna- 
uon of needless cruelty. It wasn’t the notion of Man creating an idea of 
divinity that offended her; it was that this invented deity, supposedly 
superhuman, should serve as a pretext for inhumanity. 

For Smith, misogyny was part of Christianity’s cruelty. Returning to 
“Thoughts About the Christian Doctrine of Eternal Hell,” the poem’s 
affective switch from idle playfulness to earnest critique mimics the nasty 
surprise that Smith’s Christianity initially disguises for its followers: 


The religion of Christianity 

Is mixed of sweetness and cruelty 

Reject this Sweetness, for she wears 

A smoky dress out of hell fires. (Collected 387) 


Smith deploys a straightforwardly misogynistic figure from scripture, one 
that further clarifies the anger of the fist-waving woman beside the poem. 
The gendered warning of hellfire, with a female “Sweetness” as a tempt- 
ress, Wearing “a smoky dress out of hell fires” parodies scriptural warnings 
about the honeyed speech of “strange women” or the descriptions of 
Babylon as a lascivious, richly clad “whore.” In the poem, however, the 
tempting “sweetness” threatens to draw men into the religious snare rather 
than out of the fold. The ironic warning against temptation, like its biblical 
antecedent, is quite obviously directed at the (straight) man of God, the 
putative head of the household of faith. So too must the poem’s charge 
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of narcissism be addressed to a presumptively male audience, the “they” of 
the second stanza. We see the gender-specificity of this particular religious 
narcissism throughout Smith’s work. 

Smith takes a similar view of religious worship as an apparently 

anaclitic, but fundamentally narcissistic, practice in “Was He Married?” 
(Collected 389).This poem takes the form of a vaguely catechistic dialogue 
between a person who is curious about what Jesus Christ suffered during 
his human life and another who claims to be an authority on the subject. 
One by one, the more knowledgeable speaker excludes the daily suffer- 
ings of human beings, including the trials of being stuck in a marriage 
(“No, / He never suffered such a blow”); feeling “strong / pain for being 
wrong” (“He was not wrong, he was right”); watching loved ones die 
(“He did not love in the human way”); or lacking friends (“He had 
disciples he moulded to his ends”). The main point of the answering voice 
is that Jesus could not have abandoned his divinity (or his knowledge of 
it) sufficiently to endure actual human suffering. When the questioner 
asserts that “All human beings should have a medal, / A god cannot carry 
it, he is not able,” the other speaker responds impatiently (significantly 
correcting his companion’s “human beings” into “Man”):“A god is Man’s 
doll, you ass, / He makes him up like this on purpose.” Like “Thoughts 
About the Christian Doctrine,” this poem introduces a radical indeter- 
minacy between the believer and the belief. It makes good sense to read 
the capitalized “He” in line 45 as referring to the (capitalized) “Man” in 
the preceding line, and the lower-case “he” in line 42 as the (lower-case) 
“god.” This kind of reversal suggests again the narcissistic confusion of 
reflection and original, reminding us that divine failure is itself a deeply 
ironic concept, and inviting laughter at the idea that “Man’s” doll, a figure 
of his own creation, persistently fails to satisfy his human makers precisely 
because of its infallibility. 

Here Man does not bask in the perfect glory whose divine image 
he is supposed to resemble. On the contrary, “He” constructs another 
self-congratulatory fiction based on the non-resemblance between 
God and Man. His own raw human strength, after all, far outshines the 
relatively unchallenged Jesus, with the effect that Man emerges as the 
more powerful figure, and this comparison has interesting implications 
for the gendered value of anaclitic desire. Man, the questioner concludes. 
deserves a medal for his strength and power, whereas Jesus, the divine 
human-impersonator, has not earned such a prize. When the responder 
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‘balks at this and identifies “a god” as “Man’s doll,’ he punctures his 
‘companion’s mortal-hero concept in a gendered way. Man has only 
labored to produce an idea of his power (specifically his stoic, masculine 
power) by playing with his doll and “making him up” as a foil to his own 
heroic endurance. Smith presents religion as a highly flexible solipsistic 
space in which Man manages to profit from narratives about the might 
and flawless power of his divine father as much as he does from narratives 
about the incarnate deity’s limitations. Moreover, Smith reminds us that 
beneath the narcissistic negotiation of desire between “Man” and god, 
the status of male in relation to female, adult in relation to child, is also in 
flux.What seems like a rugged war hero in one iteration of the Christian 
Man can also seem very much like an imaginative little girl with her doll. 
The need to hide that little girl—along with what she represents about 
the instability of “man” as a coherent gender identity—here mirrors the 
compulsion to conceal man’s “making” of God behind the story of God's 
creating man. 


Narcissism and childhood 


Smith reveals the importance of childhood for her deconstruction of the 
binary between narcissistic and anaclitic desire in “Mother, Among the 
Dustbins” (Collected 118), a poem that stages a debate between a boy and 
his skeptical mother, with whom the poem invites us to sympathize. Their 
exchange about the nature of God and the possibility of an afterlife opens 
with the son’s observation: “Mother, among the dustbins and the manure, 
/ I feel the measure of my humanity, an allure / As of the presence of 
God. I am sure?” The boy’s confident perception of God’s presence, which 
strengthens as he continues to talk, derives not from some outward sign, 
but primarily from his appreciation of his own alluring, transcendent 
humanity. The apprehension of divinity originates with narcissistic self 
love. 

When the child asks the mother to affirm his narcissistic perception 
ofthe presence of God,” she reports also having felt it “in the broom / 
l hold, in the cobwebs of the room, / But most of all in the silence of 
the tomb.” There she stops, however, and distinguishes these “feel[ing]s” 
from the “thought that informs the hope of our kind [which] / Is but 
an empty thing,” that is, the notion of an afterlife. Her initial willingness 
to play along and join her son in locating God wherever she happens to 
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look would seem to realize the Freudian theory about mother-love as an 
apparently object-loving but fundamentally narcissistic perspective. And 
yet she echoes him in mockery more than emulation: she locates God 
both in the mess and in the broom, a parodic indication not of God’s real 
omnipresence but of his being a tool used to make things tidy as well as 
a symptom of disorder. Moreover, Smith puts a joke into the mother’s 
mouth about the centrality of “an empty thing” to the Christian resur- 
rection story. The mother has perceived the presence of God “most of all” 
in the tomb, a parodic reversal of the crucial discovery by those biblical 
women of his miraculous absence from the tomb. 

Further privileging the mother’s ambivalence about the child’s faith, 
the poem blurs both their distinct gender positions and the conventional 
distinction between narcissism and anaclisis. The mother condemns her 
son’s religious credulity in terms that strongly recall the sexist moralizing 
appropriations of Ovid to characterize a feminine narcissist type. The 
persistent belief in eternal life, according to the mother, is “naught but 
the vanity of a protesting mind . . . // Within a conceited head.” But 
she regenders such language, using it to describe a specifically male 
behavior: “Man is most frivolous when he pronounces.” Perhaps more 
mischievously than frivolously, Smith frames the mother’s critical descrip- 
trounces,” 


LEETS 


tion of the conceited “Man” in feminine rhyme: “bounces, 
“pronounces.” This “feminized” articulation of Man’s thought comically 
erodes the gender-specific identity that he carves out for himself in 
religion. 

This subtle disruption of gender identity is of a piece with several 
other moments where the identities of the two speakers are confused. 
In the absence of quotation marks or clear shifts in voice, it is difficult 
to tell where mother starts and stops speaking, except where the child 
asks a question to which she responds. The most probable arrangement 
seems to locate the childs voice in stanzas one and two, the mother’s 
voice throughout the next three stanzas, and then the child’s voice again 
in stanza six, where he concludes with the following recommendation: 
“Well Mother, I shall continue to feel as I do, / And I think you would 
be wise to do so too, / Can you question the folly of man in the creation 
of God? Who are you?” Bracketed by the language of her domineering 
child, the mother’s speech is formally circumscribed. Though the boys 
vaguely menacing final words are an overt attempt to “trounce inquiry” 
about the matter of God and belief, his syntax ironically opens up even 
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more ambiguity regarding “the folly of man in the creation of God.’ The 
child is obviously scandalized that his mother dares to question it, but the 
phrase has dual implications, referring either to man’s folly within God’s 
creation (man as creation) or to God’s folly within man’s creation (God 
as creation). “The folly of man” is beyond “question” for the child either 
because it is certain, or because it is certainly not (because, presumably, 
Man is God’s work and God is infallible). Finally, the child’s clumsy 
attempt to put his mother in her place (while defending both man and 
God against the charge of folly) leaves open the interpretive possibility 
that man was, beyond question, a fool to create God. 

In her satirical poems about religion, most famously in “Our Bog 
is Dood,” Smith represents religious adherents as children to suggest the 
simple, intolerantly stubborn childishness of her Christians. But she also 
does this to show that they conceal their work as narcissistic god-makers 
by imagining themselves as the anaclitic, adoring progeny of God. In 
associating children with narcissism, she takes a page from Freud’s theory, 
in part to subvert it. In “On Narcissism,” he observes: 


The charm of a child lies to a great extent in his narcissism, his 
self-contentment and inaccessibility, just as does the charm of 
certain animals which seem not to concern themselves about 
us, such as cats and the large beasts of prey. Indeed, even great 
criminals and humorists, as they are represented in literature, 
compel our interest by the narcissistic consistency by which 
they manage to keep away from their ego anything that would 
diminish it. (89) 


Freud’s narcissist is attractive because she/it seems to require nothing 
i from anyone, a condition that he interpreted as libidinal self-sufficiency. 
‘The childish, humorous, criminal, and beastly “self-contentment” he 
edescribes here are all simply analogues for the feminine narcissist, adored 
sand overvalued by her anaclitic (male) lover. 

Looking back at “Mother, Among the Dustbins,” we see Smith 
eengage specifically with Freud’s ideas, not only in the initial musings of 
tthe child-narcissist, but also in the next stanza, where the child perceives 
QGod in a cat: “in the cat at play, / Is the presence of God, in a sure way” 
Collected 118). The cat and child are related in the poem and the ac- 
ompanying drawing (in which the child is holding the cat’ tail) as much 
aas they are in Freud’s essay. And Smith also seems again to recall his feline 
characterization of narcissism in her playful 1959 essay on cats: 
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Why should such an animal provoke our love? It was the indif- 
ference of course, the beastly, truly beastly—that is as appertain- 
ing to beasts—indifterence of poor dear Tizdal I so relished. 
...How nice then to turn to the indifferent cat who can be 
and think them—being as it 


made to mean so many things 
were a blank page on which to scrawl the hieroglyphics of our 
own grievance, bad temper, and unhappiness, and scrawl also, 
of course, the desired sweet responses to these uncomfortable 
feelings. (Me 128) 


Her description of desire inspired by feline indifference is very much like 
Freud’, but her elaboration on this desire suggests an interesting revision 
to his model. The narcissistic cat is deeply attractive, but not simply 
because of its “indifference.” Instead, the persona Smith adopts in her essay 
confesses to being attracted to the cat because it offers no resistance to her 
(or “our”) narratives. The cat is a reflective surface onto which we write 
or stage both our desires and their imagined satisfaction.® Invoking this 
Freudian cast of presumably narcissistic types in this arrangement—a child, 
a cat, a woman—Smith disrupts both his claim about their supreme ego 
stability as well as the sexist assumptions underlying that claim. Instead, 
she suggests that, like cats, women are attractive because they represent 
passive, blank spaces around which narcissistic types can affect to worship 
as anaclitic types. In “Mother, Among the Dustbins,” the boy imagines 
his mother as such a reflective space, and is surprised when she does not 
acquiesce in the boy’s fantasy. The “cat,” despite being “at play,” is more 
cooperative. When he reads it as signifying a divine presence, he misreads 
the animal, inscribing onto it “the hieroglyphics” of his own desire. In his 
case and in that of her other Christian personae, the desire for divinity 1s 
really a desire to see oneself reflected to flattering effect, as an iteration 
of God. 


Narcissistic parents 

While her religious satires target adults who construct a divine image and 
then narcissistically recreate themselves as its children, Smith also parodies 
secular parent-child dyads in which the figure of the child is made to prop 
up the adult ego. These other poems show us adults who construct an 
idea of childhood that resembles the Christian idea of God. In both cases, 
Smith critiques the self-deceiving personae who treat their own invention 
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as a received truth, transcendent and natural. Just as she reveals a number 
of apparent contradictions in the way God is understood—both present 
and absent, both powerful and abject, both cobweb and broom—she 
exposes the impossible figurative labor that children are asked to perform 
in culture. Parents in her work may want to observe a great distance 
between themselves and their progeny, shoring up their own sense of 
maturity and wisdom, but they may also lament or try to erase distinc- 
tions between adult and child, idealizing children as innocent points of 
origin. In either case, Smith shows the child being made responsible for 
protecting the coherence of the adult’s ego, and she exposes the adult ap- 
propriation of the child as alienating and narcissistic. She seizes on the vain 
parental assumption that children are copies or imitations of mothers and 
fathers, and introduces a disruptive parodic difference into the narrative. 
In these recastings of the Narcissus story, Smith’s children do not silently 
and earnestly reflect their parents’ images. Rather, they play the part of 
Echo, who repeats Narcissus in an incomplete or perverse way; this kind 
of repetition in Smith unsettles conventional distinctions—about gender, 
authority, and identity—that childhood is imagined to clarify. 

The distance and difference between adulthood and childhood seems 
plainly articulated in “A Dream of Nourishment,” but the poem’s apparent 
simplicity is belied by its dazzling allusive play, revealing a complex 
meditation on desire, repression, and narcissism. Literally, the adult speaker 
recalls a dream in which she was an infant, feeding happily at the breast. 
After glorying for several lines in the contentment she gleaned from “that 
fattening fluid,” she is suddenly deprived: 


But in my dream the breast withdrew 

In darkness I lay then 

And thin, 

Thin as a sheeted ghost 

And I was famished, 

Hankered for a dish 

I thought, of blood, as in some classicist’s 

Old tale 

To give me hue and substance, make me hale. (Collected 344) 


The speaker then summarizes the preceding events in the playful 
shorthand of dimeter lines (“Oh breast, oh Best / That 1 held fast .. . / 
Quaffed, presst / And lost”) before concluding with a mournful couplet 
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about the loss. The content of the dream expresses a conventional desire 
of infant for mother and a dread of separation, and yet the dream also 
may express a less conventional desire: the speaker’s fantasy of separation, 
a repressed wish to be weaned. The explicit longing to close the distance 
between adult and child and the repressed desire to keep that distance are 
both latent in this poem. Smith invites her reader to observe not only the 
tension between them but also the way in which one is concealed by the 
speaker, who also declines to specify who she means by “some classicist.” 
The disingenuously anonymous reference clearly points to Homer’ de- 
scription of Odysseus’s visit to Hades to talk with Tiresias. Odysseus gets 
what he comes for by tempting the “shades” with blood, which they must 
drink in order to temporarily revive themselves.” After feeding Tiresias 
and hearing his prophecy, Odysseus gives his mother, Anticlea, some 
blood to drink, and she tells her son at length how she died yearning for 
his return. In Smith’s poem, the dreaming speaker becomes both hungry 
infant and dead Homeric mother (the ethereal “sheeted ghost”) in that 
“old tale” of nursing reversed. The distinction between mother and 
child is erased in the original story, but Smith’s offhand non-attribution 
indicates a struggle against a similar merging of literary parent and child." 
Too clunky to be taken at face value, the speaker’s conspicuous vagueness 
about the “classicist” draws the eye equally to the allusion itself and to her 
apparent attempt to hide it. The effect is that Smith reveals and amplifies 
what the speakers small act of repression would seek to conceal: an 
astonishing Homeric reunion, indeed confusion, of mother and child, not 
to mention male and female. Although the speaker seems to crave this 
renewed proximity in the dream, the dream, like the allusion, also bespeaks 
an underlying desire to separate mother and child. 

The resemblance to Homer, with its conflation of gendered and 
familial categories, may worry the speaker, but Smith’s allusions extend 
in more dangerous directions from there. This classical image of the son 
feeding blood to his mother (an image framed by the figure of a nursing 
infant) reappears in a work adored by Smith: Richard Crashaw’s Divine 
Epigrams, in which he distills various scriptural excerpts and renders them 
in pithy, often fantastically strange lyrics. One of Smith’s favorite epigrams, 
“To Our Lord Upon the Water Made Wine,” appears immediately betore 
this one, entitled “Luke 11. Blessed Be the Paps Which Thou Hast 


Sucked”:!! 
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Suppose He had been tabled at thy teats, 
Thy hunger feels not what he eats. 

He'll have His teat ere long (a bloody one); 
The mother must then suck the son.'? (94) 


There is little doubt that the eroticized relationship between Jesus and 
the Holy Virgin would have registered strongly, particularly with someone 
who was also reading Freud around the same time. Given Smith’s 
abiding resentment of the Christian crucifixion story,” it seems likely 
that she would delight in showing how the divine courtship between 
Jesus and his mother resonates not only with a classical analogue (down 
to the role-reversal effected in their afterlife interaction) but also with 
the psychoanalytic theory about the erotic relation of children to their 
parents. Again, the poem signals a radical commingling of conventionally 
distinct categories 


Christian and pagan, male and female, child and 
mother—but explicitly acknowledges only their separation. If Christians 
disguise self-worship by inventing and worshiping a divine Other who is 
separate from themselves, then the speaker of “Dream of Nourishment” 
is likewise “nourished” by the separation between child and adult, even 
where she seems to lament it. To acknowledge that one has (borrowing a 
phrase from another of Smith’s poems) “carrifed] the child too much into 
adult life” (Collected 469) is potentially to acknowledge the arbitrariness 
of distinctions we draw between child and adult, and to make the figure 
of the child useless for delineating the adult ego. 

The complex allusions in Smith’s “Dream” are about the conflict 
between named desires and repressed narcissistic ones, and the poem’ final 
twist clarifies this conflict by alluding to another poet who was deeply 
invested in the cultural meaning of childhood, William Wordsworth." 
The concluding couplet succinctly mourns the separation of mother from 
baby:“The breast was withdrawn violently / And oh the famishment for 
me.” Here, Smith plays with the final lines of Wordsworth’s “She Dwelt 
Among Untrodden Ways”: “But she is in her grave, and, oh, / The difter- 
ence to me!” (46). The “difference” is the grief over an absent child whose 
“half-hidden” life in obscurity keeps her death from being important to 
anyone but the speaker. The separation between adult and child in the 
poem is earnestly mourned, and the child’s singularity (“Fair as a star 
when only one / Is shining in the sky”) is bequeathed to the grieving 
speaker, whose grief makes him peculiar, different. Indeed, Wordsworth’ 
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concept of childhood as an idealized point of origin and his nostalgic 
longing to recapture some aspect of that childlike perspective characterizes 
much of his work, which often bemoans “the difference” between child- 
hood and maturity. Given Smith’s intimate knowledge of Wordsworth, 
then, it is remarkable that his poem’s “difference” is replaced in hers with 
“famishment,” the painful death of Narcissus. With the earlier allusions, 
this suggests is that the supposed “difference” between adulthood and 
childhood, symbolized by the dream’s physical separation between mother 
and infant, is missing, or at least not as sharp as we imagine. Accordingly, 
all of the elegiac sensibilities around childhood and all the regret over 
what is lost in separation only express the fragile ego’s need to define a 
more legible self against a childish other. If Ovid’s Narcissus desired to 
“know” himself sexually, Smith’s narcissists look for a reflection (or try to 
make one) out of a desire to know the self ontologically. The result is a 
secret desire for difference and separation, masked by an expressed desire 
for reunion and proximity. 

Smith’s parents may have contradictory designs on the child, but, as 
a poem like “The White Thought” suggests, the child will disrupt these 
designs, often by following them too closely. The speaker in that poem 
is a child addressing her mother, and the drawing that hovers above the 
poem suggests a demurely dressed child at the feet of a woman with her 
finger to her lips, hushing the girl: 


I shall be glad to be silent, Mother, and hear you speak, 

You encouraged me to tell too much, and my thoughts are weak, 
I shall keep them to myself for a time, and when I am older 
They will shine as a white worm shines under a green boulder. 


(Collected 204) 


The child’s ambiguous allegation that her mother has “encouraged [her] 
to tell too much” stands in contrast to the image of the mother quieting 
the child. The mother places contradictory demands on her agreeable 
little daughter by requiring both speech and silence. To be precise, she has 
demanded more than speech, encouraging her daughter to “tell” rather 
than speak. This is an important distinction, as “telling” implies that the 
mother expects revelation, meaning, or sense from the child. As the child 
herself observes, however, her young mind cannot yet form anything 
of interest to tell: “my thoughts are weak.” The mother’s imperative, is 
the drawing, that her daughter remain silent and also, in the text, “tell 
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something makes sense only if the child were able to reveal something 
about the world simply by virtue of her childhood. Not valued at present 
for her “thoughts,” the girl announces a strangely figured plan to cultivate 
a stronger, more active identity for herself during a period of silence. 
After “a time,” the weak thoughts will take the monstrous form of a 
white worm, a legendary monster that Smith would have encountered 
at least twice in her much-beloved Child Ballads. The white worm can 
be distinguished from a standard-issue British dragon by its pallor and its 
wonted diet of milk. In the ballad called “The Laidley Worm,” the jealous 
stepmother of a beautiful princess turns her into a hideous milk-eating 
worm who—this is mentioned twice—spends most of its time wrapped 
around a large stone waiting for someone who can lift the curse. This 
other boulder-dwelling worm and its manipulative mother-figure lurk 
behind this poem, but in Smith’s iteration it is the speaker herself, and not 
a villainous step-mother, who will effect the terrifying metamorphosis, 
then lie in hiding, presumably waiting to strike. 

In“The White Thought” Smith gives us a version of childhood that 
appears cooperative but in fact will not be constrained to obey, to “tell 
too much.” The girl’s imagined transformation seems like a coming of age, 
but is not a complete abandonment of childhood. Specifically through the 
luminescent whiteness of the creature and its craving for milk, we perceive 
the immaculate innocence of the little girl even as the speaker elaborates 
her fantasy of predatory adult cognition. The poem makes a monstrous 
connection between passive childhood and aggressive maturity, but it is 
certainly not the connection the mother desires. Rather, Smith shows 
how the child can only reflect the parent with a parodic difference. The 
mother’s objectifying attachment to her daughter (that is, the mother’s 
desire for her to act as a silent text) is dangerous, potentially giving rise to 
an exaggerated, monstrous version of the same impulse in the child, one 
in which the daughter’s attachment to the mother (and her milk) takes 
the form of a predator’s hunt for prey. That parent who would appropriate 
childhood as a blank slate (as suggested in the title) or a passive reflective 
surface must be aware not only that the child is potentially a funhouse 
mirror, but that parents also perform reflective work for their progeny. 

Nor is “The White Thought” an aberration in the way Smith repre- 
sents the problematic parent-child relationship. We find a related critique 
in“The Photograph” (Collected 145), in which the speaker reflects on the 
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implications of having been photographed on a tiger skin rug as a young 
child: “And now I do not care at all for kith or kin, / For oh the tiger 
nature works within.” Here is another speaker responding to parental 
control by taking on the qualities of a predatory beast. She sets herself as 
a cautionary example for the “Parents of England,” whom she commands: 
“not in smug / Fashion fancy set on a rug / Of animal fur the darling you 
would hug.’ This warning is accompanied by a drawing of a distressed, 
well-dressed little girl juxtaposed over an anthropomorphic feline form 
who appears to look menacingly over her left shoulder from where it lies. 
The claws are very pronounced, and in several places it is difficult to tell 
whether the sharp lines extending from (but often not actually touching) 
the paw pads denote claws or scratch-marks indicating that the tiger is still 
moving beneath the girl. What the parents desire from the photograph is 
a nostalgic encounter with childlike innocence, here intensified by the 
contrast with a terrifying beast of prey. Yet the implicit contrast between 
pristine childhood and worldly-wise parenthood suggests the inevitable 
devouring of the former by the latter. 

Indeed, the rhetorical thrust of the poem suggests that the parents, 
not the tiger, are the more important threat to “kith and kin.’ The poem 
does not scorn the parents for placing the child in physical harm; what 
is hazarded (and lost) in the poem is the parents’ investment in the myth 
of childish innocence and vulnerability. Ironically, this persistent view of 
childhood seems to be precisely what the parents attempt to produce and 
fix in photographic form. The speaker, after all, is not merely citing the 
actual experience of being put on a tiger-skin rug or even her memory 
of it.The title of the poem emphasizes instead the mediating photograph, 
as well as the way the parents posed the speaker, “set[ting|” their child on 
the tiger rug as one would a prop on a stage.!> Held up for our particular 
disdain is the smugness of the parents’ “fashion fancy,” a loaded phrase 
suggesting both the desire for decoration, artifice, popular commodity 
and also the process by which desire—‘fancy”—itself is “fashioned.” 
manufactured, rendered artificial. | do not mean to suggest here that 
Smith posits the idea of an alternative, “essential” childhood that is being 
obscured or threatened by these constructs, but rather that the child resists 
being appropriated or fixed in any narcissistic, self-serving context. 

The parent who stages such an encounter, however artificial and 
mediated, risks discovering that the imagined distance between the 
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tiger and the lamb is chimerical at best. Certainly the poem invites this 
conclusion in the way it subversively blurs the little girl and the beast. At 
the outset of the poem, the speaker makes explicit her “tiger nature,” but 
if we examine the drawing closely we perceive a visual echo of the tiger's 
claws in the folds and fringed bottom of the child’s clothes, suggesting 
that she possesses (and disguises) a fearful symmetry all her own. By the 
end of the poem we see that tiger nature made punningly manifest in the 
predatory act. The final stanza warns parents that “lately born is not too 
young / To scent the savage he sits upon / And tiger-possessed abandon 
all things human.” The way the child “scents the savage” suggests that “he” 
has actively picked up the scent of a prey, and this is immediately followed 
by the act of “sit[ting] upon” the tiger. Troping on the loaded “set” of 
the previous stanza, Smith has this child aggressively set upon the tiger as 
much as he “sits upon” it. The phrase “tiger-possessed,” in this reading, 
suggests the child is possessed of the tiger or by the tiger; either way, what 
remains for him is the shedding of “things human.” Already humanity 
is understood in terms of “things” for the child, a turn that could easily 
remind us of the child’s objectifying parents, who make him an objet d’art. 

It is worth noting the quiet shift in gender that occurs in the last 
stanza. Presumably spoken by the little girl pictured in the sketch beside 
the text, the poem reflects on her own experience on the tiger rug before 
warning the parents in the final lines about attempting to pose a male 
child. To appreciate this gender slippage, we must note that in corralling 
child, cat, beast of 
prey, and female—Smith locates the gazing narcissist elsewhere, not in 


the Freudian cast of narcissists in one tidy image 


the tableau but in the parent who arranges this bizarre juxtaposition. The 
shift of a female to a male “tiger nature” stages the arbitrariness of Freud’s 
characterization of narcissism as a specifically feminine trait (or even a 
trait belonging to “great beasts of prey,” for that matter). If we recognize 
the parodic reversal of the narcissistic perspective (finding it not among 
these classically narcissistic types but among the supposedly worshipful, 
fetishizing—in this case, photographing—anaclitic parents), we can 
conclude, too, that the “humorist” of Freud’s essay is present also among 
the figures in this poem, inviting us to laugh at the awkward assembly and 
what it has been made to signify. 
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Echo and parody 


Subverting the roles in which the narcissistic parents would cast them, 
children in Smith are aligned not with Narcissus but with Echo. And it 
is not only in these children that Smith revives Echo, who is curiously 
omitted from Freud’s own echo of the myth. While not often appearing 
as a distinct speaking “character,” Echo is unmistakablely present in several 
poems, and this appropriately ghostly presence functions throughout the 
poetry as a parodic frame, playful about her status as an ironic (re-)maker 
of discourse. Although Echo is not a comic figure in Ovid, even there 
she operates with parodic power. Prevented by Juno’s curse from ever 
returning word for exact word, she can only repeat the final fragment of 
what she hears, and yet she finds agency within this constraint. When she 
first sees Narcissus and wishes to communicate her desire, for instance, 
she is not completely helpless: “She might not speak the first but—what 
she might— / Waited for words her voice could say again” (63). Nor is 
her agency limited to her ability to “wait for words,” as a more detailed 
look at the terms of Echo’s punishment suggests: 


A strange-voiced nymph observed him, who must speak 
If any other speak and cannot speak 

Unless another speak, resounding Echo. 

Echo was still a body, not a voice, 

But talkative as now, and with the same 

Power of speaking, only to repeat, 

As best she could, the last of many words. 


The phrase “as best she could” is a fascinating point of slippage in this 
description, representing a margin for error in Echo’s repetition. She is 
required to try, but her success in accuracy is not preordained. This notion 
of failed repetition as a culturally subversive practice is at the root of 
Judith Butler’s theory of gender parody and performativity. Briefly, Butler 
argues that identity is shaped by a constant attempt to imitate an imagined 
ideal or norm, a particular interpretation of “femininity,” for example. 
However earnestly one seeks to perform as a good and faithful echo, one 
is bound to “fail” because there is no stable identity at the center of all the 
imitations. In Butler’ estimation, it is a matter of no significance whether 
one intends the performance as subversive mimicry, outright rebellion, 
or respectful emulation of the gender ideal. In any case, the inevitable 
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“failure” to reproduce, changelessly, the “original” always yields a version 
of iterative selfhood that erodes the viability of originality as a concept.'° 

This kind of destabilizing, “failed” echo was an important aspect of 
Smith’s own performed imitations of childhood as a public reader of her 
own poetry. Spalding reports that her performance at the Eton College 
library was delivered in a “strange sing-song voice” (266), and almost all 
accounts of her reading similarly stress its strangeness, often remarking 
how its content was ill-suited to Smith’s on-stage affect, or how the 
sophistication of her text clashed with the frumpy or school-girlish 
dress Smith generally wore during her final years of public readings." 
As Steward sums it up, “She purposely cultivated an eccentric look. . . 
She had a keen sense of performance and often played on the contrast 
between a childish appearance and poems that were anything but” (“Ceci” 
17). I would liken her sartorial and vocal performance of childhood to a 
parodic form of drag, and would suggest that Smith’s age-impersonation 
carries the same subversive power that gender-impersonation does in 
Butlers theory of performative identity. As May suggests, Smith’s childish 
pose during readings was a self-conscious performance all its own, one 
in which she demanded her audience attend to the “failures” of the 
masquerade: 


Smith’s adoption of the child guise during her poetry readings, 
like her challenging of the reader-viewer in her poems with 

the illustrations, causes her listener-spectators to look and then 
look again, echoed in this description by Gerald Irvine hovering 
between how she “might look” and “did, indeed” look ... 
constructing herself as a woman in child’s clothing, a figure that 
stands outside of time. Her dress gestures towards the young girl 
or the burgeoning artist, whilst the disparity between her age 
and her choice of clothing suggests the returned artist visiting 
the past . . . adopting a self-conscious costume. (5) 


Publicly, as in the text of her playfully self-reflexive poems, Smith recuper- 
ates the role of Echo, the “strange-voiced nymph” who repeats what she 
can of what she hears, breathing new life into her iterative identity each 
time she fails to repeat faithfully. 

Preserving Echo’s mythical attraction to Narcissus, Smith’s figurations 
of Echo always accompany some narcissistic response, which they gener- 
ally tend to parody. We find a strangely compact example of this parodic 
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relationship in the bifurcated subject of “I Am” (Collected 275). There 
are strong resemblances between the man in this poem and Narcissus: 
he gazes into water and has an echo; he is utterly self-absorbed; he has a 
highly developed sense of his situation as an exceptional one; he abjures 
the possibility of salvation in a “resigned” determination to end his life, 
a determination emphatically rooted in what he “knowJs]” (which refers 
us back to Tiresias’s prophecy in Ovid's text predicting that Narcissus will 
live long and happily as long as he “knows not himself”). “I Am” opens 
on the Ovidian scene, the male figure gazing into the water, meditating 
on his own strangeness: 


Far from normal far from normal far from normal I am 

He sighed as he stood on the river bank and watched where 
the fishes swam 

But ever the wind in the willow trees whispered, I am; I am. 


There is a chiastic shape to the rhyme of this triplet, which places the 
assertion of self and identity on either side of the site where the fishes 
“swam,” rendering the second line into a reflective surface that returns 
us to the phrase “I am.’ The second iteration of the phrase is, perhaps 
not surprisingly, an echo in which the exact language is repeated, but 
the meaning has changed. Because the echo is introduced by the word 
“but,” the echoing voice sounds more like a competing assertion than a 
reiteration of the man’s idea of his own abnormality. That “but,” in terms 
of emphasis, changes his spondaic (though punning) “I am” to a more 
trochaic “[no,] I am; I am,” suggesting that if one is far from normal, then 
the other cannot be. In this subtle antagonism, we see Smith staging 
an echolaliac struggle between the man and the entity he identifies as 
“nature” over which one is far from “normal.” 

Nature’s claim is disruptive, because if nature is “far from normal,” 
then norms themselves are “unnatural” and what is considered “natural” 
or essential is not “normal.” Smith thus pits the two fundamental fictions 
of hegemony and originality against one another, deconstructing each. 
It makes sense that this deconstruction of nature and normativity in the 
echo presents itself as a rhetorical challenge to the man’s original claim 
about being “far from normal.” If‘‘normal” no longer has any bearing on 
“nature,” then it is difficult to assign any stable meaning to normality as 
a quality. Through the ironic work of echo, “normal” has been rendered 
“far from” useful as a descriptor. 
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This ambiguity about what is normal infects the clarity of the man’s 
self-assertion as well. After seeing “the variety of nature” (variety here 
iself resisting normativity) he “resignedly hurried upon his way / Crying: 
I, 1:1, I? As in the first line with the repetition of “far from normal,” the 
man here certainly still echoes himself, but we are not sure which of the 
“Ts” are his own and which, if any, are the counterclaim of “the wind in 
the willows.” The repetition thus erodes the meaning of “I” as much as 
it erodes the meaning of “normal,” suggesting the instability of a subject 
always construed in relation to categorical norms of gender and desire. 
In the poem, such deconstruction of identity is achieved in the way the 
man complicates his own narcissistic status by adopting an echoic voice. 

While resembling the Ovidian Narcissus in many ways, the male 
figure in this poem invokes the old narrative mainly in order to reject it. 
Responding to the priest’s evangelism in the second stanza, for instance, 
the man explains curtly that he “knows the worth of the heavenly prize,” 
but still refuses that model of salvation in favor of “the strength of his 
gun.” The priest’s advice is condescending, but also offers the temptation 
of a paternalistic simplicity, implicitly constructing the man as a child 
(promising him the reward of salvation if “he was good / And thought as 
he ought and did as he should”). In the context of Smith’s work, the re- 
Jection of the priest is also a rejection of the solipsistic and selfidealizing 
impulse in religion that compels Christians to worship the great “I am.” 

That title phrase has already accrued several layers of meaning. The 
priests presence (hovering over the poem) indicates a biblical allusion to 
the “great I AM”; and beneath that, there is the ironic shadow of narcis- 
sistic god-making contained in that phrase for Smith (“I am” a reflected 
image of “I AM”). Still, that phrase accrues yet another meaning, the 
ionizing of all these connotations by referring to the texts own making. 
The precise point where the poem invokes the biblical creator I AM is the 
priests reference to the sacrificial “Lamb,” but this word also illumines the 
Presence of another creator, the poetic artificer: “Lamb” visually evokes 
“I am, which in turn puns on the metrical “iamb.” In this poem, the 
repeated phrase “I am” sounds out a metrical unit to which it refuses to 
conform. In the first line, “I am” is indeed “far from normal,” neither an 
iamb nor a trochee (like the other feet in the line); as I have noted, when 
the phrase is repeated two lines later the two “I am[s]” are still not iambic 
but trochaic. The final appearance of this phrase, in the final couplet of 
the poem, delivers a macabre punchline: “Then he put the gun to his 
head and shot / Crying absurdly, I am not.” For the first time in the 
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poem, here “I am” is divided across two iambic feet (“absurdly, I am not’), 
again giving the metrical lie to the facile self-identification of “I am” as 
iambic: “[iamb] not.” The speaker tempts us with the possibility of this 
satisfying punning coincidence, but refuses to map the semantic onto the 
prosodic, to make the content obey its poetic container. This sustained 
asymmetry is a formal analogue for his self-annihilating rejection of the 
narcissistic pattern, making a joke of the non-identity of the one with 
the other at the moment that he asserts his own non-identity. With each 
new meta-poetic iteration of this phrase, Smith makes a new joke about 
how self-identification—*‘] am”—is a matter of parody and artifice. 

Smith’s adaptation of Echo appears not only between the lines of 
her text, but also in the set of lines sketched beside it. The drawing 
accompanying “I Am” is of a flower, possibly a reference to the Ovidian 
floral souvenir left in place of Narcissus’s body. As is the case with many 
of Smith’s flowers, however, the text of the poem allows us to read a 
dynamism into the image that is not “literally” there. Had the male figure 
in the poem died a slow, wasting Narcissisian death, the flower would 
perhaps be a more stable anchor to the text, but the report of gunfire 
in the final line communicates its explosive force to the flower, which 
now resembles a cartoonish blast as much as a plant. Moreover, given the 
iterative form of the poem, what seem like the two sprays of grassy leaves 
further down the flower’s stalk can also resemble two smaller repetitions 
of the explosion-flower itself, indicating two echoic reverberations of the 
gunshot. 


Echo and death 


Smith reiterates the obliterating, explosive power of the echo in one of 
her better-known poems, “Pretty” (Collected 469). Here the speaker echoes 
the “unrrated” title word so often, and in so many improbable contexts, 
that she seems to evacuate its meaning. By the final, bewildering stanza, 
the repetition has rendered the word “pretty” as a purely phonetic event, 
and we receive it in much the same way a child would, namely as material 


sound: 
Cry pretty, pretty, pretty and you'll be able 
Very soon not even to cry pretty 
And so be delivered entirely from humanity 
This is the prettiest of all, it is very pretty. 
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We have seen the connection of Echo to childish linguistic play, and so 
this is perhaps not remarkable, but we see here too the association of itera- 
tion with an escape from “humanity,” with a kind of uncannily childish 
death-drive. Just as “I Am” sustains this with its speaker's playfully violent 
conclusion, we can observe the way Smith folds death into her comic 
figuration of Echo in the poem “Loin de I’Etre.” Here the speaker narrates 
a brief exchange on a clifftop terrace between an “invalid” and her “af- 
fectionate but exasperated friend” (353). When the friend announces that 
she would be leaving “for a tick,” she instructs the invalid to “pull yourself 
together” and not to get “edgy looking at the precipice.’ When the friend 
leaves, the figure of Echo appears “in the form of a handsome young man” 
and takes the invalid “away with him.” Prior to this point, we hear Echo 
repeat two bits of their conversation, the invalid’s complaint that she was 
“so ured” and the friend’s demand that she pull herself “together.” The 
tension here derives from the friend’s desire to see the invalid heal her 
“self” to pull it together in a visible and meaningful way, to perist with 
self-assembly despite her fatigue with the process. On the other hand, 
Echo beckons the invalid to a space somehow prior to language and after 
humanity, and the iterative means of conveyance does not obey the rules 
that govern the linguistic space in between. 

Romana Huk has remarked that death emerges in Smith as a specific 
alternative to “the imaginary unity of ego and its farce of fortressed 
subjectivity”: “The death drive develops in Smith’s work into another 
more complex desire to break through the circumference of language 
altogether . . . and its available constructions of self” (15). In one of many 
reveries about her “love” of a personified Death, Smith confirms this 
Suggestion, describing that complex desire in a way especially germane 
to “Loin de I’Etre”’: 


He breaks the human pattern and frees us from pleasures too 
prolonged as well as from pains of this world. It is pleasant, too, 
to remember that Death lies in our hands; he must come if we 
call him. “Dost thou see the precipice?” Seneca said to the poor 


oppressed slave (meaning he could always go and jump off it). 
(Me 129) 


No Seneca, the invalid’s friend seems to warn her against suicide, albeit 
Mastrange manner: “Mind you don’t get edgy looking at the precipice” 
(Collected 353) The morbid instruction, rendered in anything but 
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moribund language, plays on the multiple meanings “edgy,” signifying 
either the invalid’s fear of, or her impatient desire for, death. Here the 
shadow of death and closure is cast over the playful, pre-linguistic, purely 
sonic potential of punning language, the sound that exists before we 
can decide which of its multiple meanings to entertain. I would liken 
this surprising yoking of playful fecundity and morbidity to the comic 
spirit articulated by Bakhtin’s notion of the grotesque, characterized by 
an image combining pregnancy and death;'* in Smith, this involves a 
forthright acknowledgment of the unstable, always “edgy” articulation 
of self. 

This kind of edginess is also kept aloft in “Loin de l’Etre” by Echo, 
who boldly delights in the instability of language and identity. When the 
speaker says of the invalid, “oh she was so tired,” then “So tired, called 
Echo, so tired,” here Echo steps halfway out of the scene on the page, 
accessing not only the speech of the friend and the invalid, but also the 
poetic dialogue between these voices and that of the speaker. This is 
very like what Bakhtin describes as “double-voiced discourse,’ examples 
of which “would be comic, ironic, or parodic discourse, the refracting 
discourse of a narrator, refracting discourse in the language of a character” 
(Dialogic 320).'° Just as Bakhtin’s notion of heteroglossic prose involves its 
continual regeneration, Smith gives us an Echo with the same capacity 
for endurance, whose voice survives his own physical dissipation. Echo 
thus here seems to combine wasting and survival—invoking the cliché 
(“so tired,” indeed) of a happily-ever-after life for the invalid with her 
“handsome young man,” along with the suggestion that the invalid’s 
departure from the precipice would be a fatal one. In this confluence of 
exhausted collapse and vital agency, Smith’s Echo takes language that is 
itself “so tired” and repeats it in ways that restore its vibrancy. 

The final echo in the poem is, appropriately, the title phrase, “Loin de 
l Être,” which appears a number of times, both as part of casual conversa- 
tion (used colloquially to mean “far from it”) and as the invalid’s own 
self-adopted name. Indeed, it appears so often that it begins to achieve 
the status of the word “pretty” in the poem by that name, taking on the 
quality of pure sound. Beyond its simple echoic repetition, there ue 
several reasons for this: first, the phrase is foreign in this context, requinng 

an extra interpretive step for the reader to make meaning of phonemes: 
what is more, adopted as a name the phrase is theoretically unbound irom 
syntactical concerns or traditional meaning. Pausing on the sonic fact 
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of the phrase opens up yet another clue about its inherent resistance to 
rational conformity, namely the way it puns on lettre: despite the lack of a 
definite article, the phrase can briefly be received as “far from lettre’ —far 
from its own letter, its textual meaning. “Loin de l Être?” that is, enacts its 
own status as an experience of language prior to meaning, giving comic 
pleasure by its association with childhood play. 

Smith’s version of narcissism observes the vanity, in both senses of 
the word, of mistaking a reflection for an original self. She satirizes the 
Christians who would engineer a flattering self-image by imagining 
themselves as children of God and the parents who would make mirrors 
of their own children. As Smith represents them, these attempts at self- 
fashioning are fraught with internal contradictions, in part related to the 
conceptual instability of divinity and childhood, and in part because they 
are grounded in facile gender narratives. Attentive both to the solipsistic 
and the sexist fictions that lend authority to the “Man” of faith, the 
poems alternately infantilize or feminize him in their rhymes, sketches 
or puns, just as they disrupt the reductive Freudian theory of narcissism 
as a feminine quality in their representations of parents and children. 
Parodying in particular the idea that women could only achieve the 
object-love that is typical of male anaclitic attachment when they become 
mothers, Smith represents mothers whose object-love is problematic, even 
predatory, in its excess. She disrupts the gendered dichotomy of narcissistic 
and anaclitic desire just as she blurs the gender of her scribbled figures 
(sometimes in the text of the poem and sometimes in the quality of the 
drawings). These narcissists inhabit the Freudian scene of self-desire with 
a critical Ovidian difference, and children illuminate that difference by 
refusing to conform to parental desires. They do not, in Smith’s version, 
perform the function of the reflecting surface; rather, they act in the place 
of Echo, her own compulsive acoustic mimicry serving as a less faithful 
repetition than Narcissus’s visual reflection. For Smith reminds us, as Freud 
would not, that Narcissus is not alone with his own image. But where 
Smith restores the Ovidian situational comedy of Narcissus, she flouts 
the tragic sympathy associated with Ovid’s Echo, reinvesting the nymph’s 
Wasting fate with a liberating comic process of entropy. “Loin de” that 
€arnest mourner for Narcissus that we find in Ovid, Smith gives us a 
gender-bending and playfully parodic Echo whose iteration breathes new 
ironic life and agency into what seems like a hopeless circuit of solipsism. 
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Notes 


1. These terms come from the titles of works by Laura Severin, Catherine 
Civello, Kristin Bluemel, and Romana Huk. 


2. J. Edward Mallot, in his essay about the “language of the lake” in Smith’s 
work, observes “some two dozen selections [that] feature drowning imagery 
as either metaphorical reference or central topic” (174), but she sets at least as 
many more non-drowning poems beside bodies of water, often emphasizing 
their reflective properties. Within those that do involve drowning, Mallot 
detects a gendered pattern, a “typical Smith motif of a male persona as 
drowning victim ... [and] a second female character, tied in some significant 
way to the male victim, who either remains immune to the dangers of 
drowning or deliberately chooses to join him” (182). Even where the allusion 
is not explicit, surely this male-female waterfront dyad wherein the male dies 
in the presence of a devoted-but-removed female (who in some way follows 
suit) is recognizable. 


3. In Reflecting Narcissus, Steven Bruhm explains this development in part as 
“an attempt to efface or obliterate homoerotic desire [and] to anatomize 
and decry it” (13), and he describes how the early narratives report Narcissus 
gazing into the pool and seeing a female form reflected back, one he could 
safely desire without the queer implications. 


4. Civello connects Smith’s gender critique to a Lacanian revision of Freud in 
her discussion of Smith’s fiction: 


Feminists have long preferred the Lacanian conceptualization of ego 
over the less flexible Freudian view, and Smith too adopts a Lacanian 
perspective in her depiction of her character's struggles with female 
identity. As opposed to the Freudian view of ego formation as illness 
in need of a cure, she portrays instead a kind of female Sisyphus, ever 
complaining, ever despairing, but ever engaged in an effort that will 
never cease to engage, in different ways, both men and women as they 
strain toward the psychosexual wholeness that they come to know to 
be illusory. (“Écriture”) 


5. In Ovid, Narcissus has what—in the context of Smith’s critique—might 
aptly be termed a “come to Jesus” moment in which he realizes that the beau- 
tiful young man he’s admiring is in fact himself, and he chooses to stay and 
waste away by the pool rather than give up a hopeless enterprise—a perverse 
decision, but at least an honest one: “Now I know for sure / The image 1s my 
own; it’s for myself / I burn with love; I fan the flames I feel. / What now? 
Woo or be wooed? Why woo at all? / My love’s myself—my riches beggar 
me” (64-65). 
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6.Among many possible passages, there are some probable biblical sources, all 
from the King James Version: From Proverb 5:“My son, attend unto my wisdom, 
_..the lips of a strange woman drop as an honeycomb, and her mouth is 
smoother than oil: But her . . . feet go down to death; her steps take hold on 
hell” (1-5). From Proverb 6: 


For the commandment is a lamp... .To keep thee from the evil 
woman, from the flattery of the tongue of a strange woman. Lust 

not after her beauty in thine heart; neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids. For by means of a whorish woman a man is brought to a piece 
of bread: and the adulteress will hunt for the precious life. Can a man 
take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned? Can one go 
upon hot coals, and his feet not be burned? (23-29) 


In the Revelation of St. John, we hear a resonance with the Whore of Babylon 
in:“She shall be utterly burned with fire: for strong is the Lord God who 
judgeth her. And the kings of the earth, who have committed fornication and 
lived deliciously with her, shall bewail her, and lament for her, when they shall 
see the smoke of her burning” (18.3-9); and again, in Revelation 19:“For true 
and righteous are his judgments: for he hath judged the great whore, which 
did corrupt the earth with her fornication ...and her smoke rose up for ever 
and ever.” (2-3). 


7.Tonally, this poem sounds like Smith’s answer to Wallace Stevens: an 

imagined dialogue in the rhetorical style of “Sunday Morning,” or even “Idea 
of Order at Key West.” Significantly, the woman here is not the rhetorical pose 
being challenged (“But still I feel the need of some imperishable bliss” etc.), 
but the skeptical challenger. 


8. May has done a lovely reading of this passage in connection with the poem 
What is she writing? Perhaps it will be good” (1957), and the sketch that 
accompanies it: 


The cat allows multiple readings and then reaffirms them... -The cat 
we see in the picture seems to be both an onlooking warden for the 
struggling writer figure and itself another blank page, a space on which 
the writer can define their own position and manoeuvre within their 
own self-defined parameters. (4) 


9.This image is echoed elsewhere in Smith’s poem “God the Drinker.” The 
episode occurs in Book 11 of The Odyssey. 


10. May has a nuanced and compelling discussion of Smith’s allusive rela- 
tionship with literary antecedents in his chapter on the poet as a “Literary 
Orphan.” He observes that Smith appropriates classical sources usually in ways 
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that evince “duty to the original” (52) more than any subversive or parodic 
reworking. In this case, although her grudging reference to Homer might seem 
to support this tendency to honor the spirit of the prior text, the point of the 


allusion seems to be the visible struggle for separation from her classical parent. 


11. In her 1968 essay “Some Impediments to Christian Commitment,” Smith 
remarks, “I loved Crashaw’s poems” (Me 156), and goes on to identify, as one of 
her favorite examples, “To Our Lord Upon the Water Made Wine”: 


Thou water turn’st to wine, fair friend of life; 

Thy foe, to cross the sweet arts of Thy reign. 

Distills from thence the tears of wrath and strife, 

And so turns wine to water back again. (Crashaw 91) 


12.The scripture to which this verse corresponds is Luke 11.27-28: 


And it came to pass, as he spoke of these things, a certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice, and said unto him, Blessed is the womb 
that bore thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he said, Yea, 
rather, blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it. 


13. In “Some Impediments to Christian Commitment,” Smith refers to 

the crucifixion as a “monstrous Bargain” and recalls Epicurus’s words: 
“Ominipotence could, benevolence would, have found some other way” (Me 
164). 


14. The importance of Wordsworth as a context for Smith’s ironic representa- 
tions of childhood has been observed most carefully by Najarian in his essay, 
“Contributions to Almighty Truth: Stevie Smith’s Seditious Romanticism.” In 
his reading of “In the Parklands,” Najarian observes echoes of Wordsworth’ 
“We Are Seven,” arguing that in Smith’s poems “the assumptions of childhood 
innocence and Wordsworth’s commodification of that innocence are at once 
echoed and superseded” (484-85). Though May reads this reference in “A 
Dream of Nourishment” to nursing as a nod to Blake, he also discusses the 
influence of Wordsworth in Smith’s work, and does so helpfully in connec- 
tion with her classical allusions. He argues persuasively that her references to 
literary antecedents betray a “curiously double-edged attitude, a yearning for 
and a desertion of tradition” (34). 


15. Kristin Bluemel makes this point succinctly: “the photograph is expe- 
rienced as objectification, and objectification is experienced as an abuse ot 


power. The abuse is realized through the transformation of a human subject 


into an object” (116). 


16. See Butler's discussion of drag in Gender Trouble, pp. 175-77. 
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17. Spalding catalogues an impressive number of first-hand responses to Smith's 
work, particularly in Chapter 14,“In Performance.” 


18.“In the famous Kerch terracotta collection,’ Bakhtin writes, 


we find figurines of senile pregnant hags. Moreover, the old hags are 
laughing. This is a typical and very strongly expressed grotesque. It 

is ambivalent. It is pregnant death, a death that gives birth. There is 
nothing completed, nothing calm and stable in the bodies of these old 
hags. ...This is the pregnant and begetting body, or at least a body 
ready for conception and fertilization. (Rabelais 25-26) 


19. Critics such as Huk and Stevenson have identified such a “double-voiced” 
poetics in Smith’s work, part of the parodic impulse I have identified here. 

In reading a heteroglossic spirit into Smith’s poetry, I obviously depart from 
Bakhtin’s notion that poetry is always monologic. I agree with David Carroll’s 
argument that Bakhtin’s objection to poetic language has more to do with a 
hierarchizing conception of poetics than with poetry itself in practice: “The 
attack against poetry is then an attack against the ‘poeticization’ or ‘sacraliza- 
tion’ of language wherever and whenever it occurs” (78). 
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Love and Other Gods: 


Personification and Volition in Auden 


Stewart Cole 


AT 1940, just after his move to America, a crucial distinction 
enters W. H. Auden’s writing: a bifurcation of love into Eros and Agape. 
Eros, characterized by Auden as “the Platonic concept of love,” involves 
“a desire to get possession of something one lacks,’ while Agape, “the 
Christian concept,” entails “a reciprocal relation” —universal neighborly 
love as opposed to the romantic exclusivity of couplehood (Prose 228). 
Whereas up until 1939 the single word “love” proliferates in Auden’s 
Writings as a means of designating everything from raw animal lust to the 
highest of spiritual attachments, throughout the 1940s he rarely evokes 
love without funneling it into one of these two hierarchized categories, 
one essentially selfish and the other social in character. His most precise 
statement of the terms of this distinction comes in his 1941 review of 
Denis de Rougemont’s Love in the Western World, where—while clearly 
valorizing Agape over Eros—he insists that the relationship between them 
is not dichotomous, but rather transfigurative, with Eros becoming Agape 
through a “dialectical relation”: 


For Eros, surely, is “amor sementa in voi d’ogni vertute, e d'ogni operazion 
che merta pene,’ the basic will to self-actualization without which 
no creature can exist, and Agape is that Eros mutated by Grace, 

a conversion, not an addition, the Law fulfilled, not the Law 
destroyed. (139) 


The quotation from Dante’s Purgatorio (as translated by Jean and Robert 
Hollander) asserts that “Love must be the seed in you of every virtue, 
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and every deed that merits punishment” (351), and through it Auden 
implies that unmutated love, or Eros, gives rise to punishable deeds, while 
its mutation into Agape births virtue. As the agent of this conversion, 
“Grace” remains mysterious, its origins unstated. One might readily 
assume, of course, that Auden simply means that only through an openness 
to God’s benevolence can our solipsistic desires be infused with altruism, 
transfiguring erotic lust to agapic neighborliness. With his own migration 
back to the Anglican communion by this time complete, it would make 
sense for him to demand of love a similar conversion to communal ideals. 
As anyone familiar with Auden’s 1930s writing knows, however, his 
concern with love as a sociopolitical force far predates his conversion to 
Christianity. For in his work throughout the decade, Auden consistently 
attempts to reconcile a conception of love as a complex of private ap- 
petitive drives with a more communally inflected notion of love as 
the binding force that must lie at the root of any lasting solidarity.' So 
while his foregrounding the transfigurative power of Grace no doubt 
reflects his return to the church, it also shows Auden adopting a new 
solution to the problems of volition and responsibility that had haunted 
his every inquiry into love throughout the previous decade. Is love a 
force that bends us to its will, or is it within our control? Is it Love, or 
simply love? This essay proceeds from the premise that implicit in such 
metaphysical questions—central to his poems throughout the 1930s 
and into the 1940s—are more strictly poetic questions regarding the 
nature, uses, and ethics of personification, a trope he employed in this 
period more often and with greater ostentation than any other modern 
poet, and with which he highlighted his speakers’ ambivalencies about 
volition: on the one hand they ardently desire that love might prove itself 
a benevolent force in the world, binding us inexorably together, helping 
to usher in a state of long-hoped-for reconciliation; on the other hand 
they strive to escape responsibility, to cast themselves as helpless prisoners 
of love, unaccountable for any emotional destruction they may suffer 
or inflict. Furthermore, in light of how persistently Auden deployed a 
personified love throughout the 1930s to explore these ambivalencies, 
his equally persistent division of love in the subsequent decade takes ona 
significance beyond its religious aspects. For the duality of Eros and Agape 


; jus e’s division i its erotic < 3 al element, 
represents not just love’s division into its erotic and communal e 
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but its division into (in the former instance) a personified deity beyond 
human control—the love-god of pagan mythology—and (in the latter) 
2 human-engendered event: agape, from the Greek for love or charity, 
was the name given to a communal meal held in the early Christian 
church, one of its crucial rites of union. In favoring Agape over Eros, then, 
Auden is not only exalting communal and social love over erotic and 
selfish love as a step in his return to Christianity, but he is also mandating 
love’s de-personification—thus forsaking the trope that inflected his every 
exploration of matters amorous throughout the previous decade—as a 
necessary step in his growth as a poet. 

The teleological inflections of the above trajectory are Auden’s, not 
mine. The very fact of his conversion implies that he saw his return to 
the church as a form of progress, and the gradual disappearance from his 
1940s poetry of a personified love (and indeed most other personified 
abstractions) strongly indicates that he regarded his relinquishing of the 
offending trope as progressive in much the same way. Nor is Auden the 
first poet to equate a de-emphasizing of personification with poetic 
progress. In his 1802 Preface to Lyrical Ballads, William Wordsworth casts 
the scarcity of the trope in his and Coleridge’s joint collection as an index 
of their work’s modernity: 


The Reader will find that personifications of abstract ideas rarely 
occur in these volumes; and are utterly rejected, as an ordinary 
device to elevate the style, and raise it above prose. My purpose 
Was to imitate, and, as far as possible, to adopt the very language 
of men; and assuredly such personifications do not make any 
natural or regular part of that language. (600) 


> 
In rejecting personification for being unnatural or artificially elevat- 
ing—and thus anathema to “the language of men” he seeks—Wordsworth 
implicitly aims his critique at the poets of the previous century, the eigh- 
teenth, often cast as the poetic epoch in which personification is both most 
virtuosically deployed and, through ostentatious overuse, virtually hollowed 
of whatever allegorical force it may once have held. In their entry for The 
Naw Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics, for example, John Arthos 
and T.V.E Brogan single out the eighteenth century as the period in 
which personifications “lost much of their emotional and quasi-mythic 
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power,” noting that “their vogue increased even as they became, as in 
much nature poetry, barely more than abstractions themselves” (902). 
Citing lines from Thomas Gray’s “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College” to illustrate its point (“Or pining Love shall waste their youth, / 
Or Jealousy with rankling tooth”), Arthos and Brogan thus more or less 
affirm Wordsworth’s teleological narrative of personification’s irrelevance 
to both post-allegorical poetry and, more broadly, post-Enlightenment 
human experience. 
In the final paragraph of the same entry, however, the Encyclopedia 
notes that personification “returned to fashion in Auden’”—though it 
declines to elaborate on the reason for or significance of this return. Such 
reticence has typified critical approaches to Auden’s use of the trope. 
Despite its undeniable centrality to his poetics throughout the 1930s— 
certainly the phase of his work that has received the most scholarly 
attention—many of Auden’s most prominent critics neglect to mention 
personification, while even those who do acknowledge its importance 
forego any substantive exploration of the subject. Anthony Hecht, for 
example, chalks up the abundance of personifications in Auden’s second 
collection, On this Island (the American title of Look, Stranger!, first 
published in 1936), to the poet’s “allegorical mind” (42), while Stan Smith, 
in his entry on Auden for The Oxford Encyclopedia of British Literature, cites 
the poet’s “novel ‘Marxist’ variations on eighteenth-century personifica- 
tion” as an example of his “stylistic radicalism” (60)—but neither critic 
elaborates. A fuller treatment of the issue comes from Auden’ earliest 
great critic Randall Jarrell, who in a 1952 lecture illustrates Auden's 
maniacal commitment to “capitalized personified abstraction” by compil- 
ing a shockingly long list of its occurrences in the poet’s 1939 collection 
Another Time.? Rather than explore the issues of agency and volition 
raised by the trope’s copious occurrence in the volume, however, Jarrell 
attributes it primarily to the poet’s desire to display his singular virtuosity. 
While acknowledging of Auden that in employing personification “he 
was extremely conscious of what he was doing and meant for the reader 
to realize that,” Jarrell contends that above all “his use of it is intended 
to be unexpected and exciting, a virtuoso performance on an outmoded 
instrument” akin to “shoot[ing] down an airplane with a crossbow” (49). 
Even Auden’s keenest and most sympathetic critics, then, have tended to 
view his use of personification throughout the 1930s in purely stylistic 
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terms, as a manifestation of his playful and innovatory relationship to 
poetic tradition, rather than drawing out the ontological implications or 
(put more simply) the worldview implicit in the fact that his poems of the 
era are populated by so many personified abstractions—virtual demigods 
at whose mercy his speakers and their human compatriots continually 
find themselves. 

It is worth pausing here to acknowledge how my approach to per- 
sonification both builds upon and diverges not just from previous critics 
of Auden, but from previous scholars of the trope at large—particularly in 
regards to the agential questions it raises. There exists a sizeable tradition 
of scholarship that focuses on the volitional status of the personified 
figures themselves, often casting them not as authentic choosing agents 
but as something closer to automata, driven by their status as abstractions 
to simply perform their names. In this view, Justice is just and Love loves 
not out of choice but compulsion, simply because they could never do 
otherwise.’ These studies tend to focus primarily on longer allegorical 
forms in which personified figures’ lack of humanlike agency can be 
observed over the course of an evolving narrative. By contrast, I aim to 
explore how personification as employed in the more condensed lyric 
mode foregrounds not the relative lack of agency of personified figures 
but, rather, the volitional struggles of lyric speakers, serving as a figurative 
means by which such speakers can reveal their feelings of powerlessness 
or their desire to evade responsibility for their actions and emotions. 
Furthermore, because Auden is working both well after the heyday of 
allegorical personification and beyond the focus of most scholars of the 
trope, his persistent use of it carries an anachronistic heft: his speakers 
seem to occupy a world with which they are desperately out of step, 
populated by forces beyond their full understanding or control. 

This essay will not only delineate in unprecedented detail the often 
fatalistic worldview implied by these abundant personifications, but will 
also trace Auden’s gradual relinquishing of this fatalism, contextualizing 
this trajectory in relation not only to his evolving poetics but to the two 
great biographical shifts usually seen to bisect his career into its earlier 
and later periods: his move from England to America in 1939, and his 
gradual but decisive return to the Anglican communion over the course 
of the late 30s and early 40s. Indeed, I will argue that the poetic and 
biographical rationales for Auden’s turn away from personification are 
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virtually inextricable, and that this can be seen most clearly through his 
personifications of love: no single word proves more able to encapsulate 
his dominant concerns of the decade, troubling the gaps not only between 
free will and determinism, but between private and public, individual 
and collective, psychology and politics. After establishing how Auden 
uses personification to confront the volitional exigencies of his lyric 
speakers, I will go on to contend that this troubled preoccupation with 
the questions of agency raised by his personifications of love begins to 
resolve itself with his division of it into a pagan Eros and a Christian 
Agape.* With this, his earlier view of a capital-L Love as a force beyond 
our will gradually gives way before his acceptance of an Augustinian 
doctrine of Grace as a gift of God’s benevolence that is paradoxically 
both chosen and bestowed, and personification—which implies whole 
pantheons of transient deities 


cedes its central place in his poetics to 
apostrophe, through which he addresses his one God rather than figuring 
new ones into existence. In tracing this trajectory, I hope not only to 
address an important gap in the current critical understanding of Auden’ 
life and work, but to highlight the problematic status of personification 
in poetry of the twentieth century and beyond. On the one hand, the 
trope seems to gesture anachronistically back to one outmoded ethos or 
another—whether to the fatalism of medieval allegory or the ostentation 
of the august eighteenth century—thus belying the modernity of that 
poetry that harbors it; on the other, it can embody perhaps more deftly 
than any other figure of speech the feeling of helplessness in the face of 


mysterious forces—whether of an inner, psychological origin or an outer, 
sociopolitical one—with which the modern individual seems peculiarly 
afflicted. It is my contention that Auden’s work uniquely illuminates this 
ambivalence, providing an ideal case study in the uses and vicissitudes of 
personification for the modern poet. 


“Love held him fast”: personification 


and the enigmas of agency 


Sometime in 1933, Auden composed an apostrophe to love which begins, 
“Love, loath to enter / The suffering winter” (English 277). Originally 
the core of what Edward Mendelson calls “a longer and duller poem 
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(428), the brief lyric that survives evinces what is widely understood as 
a central concern of Auden’s art throughout the 1930s: an attempt to 
reconcile the private and public spheres, or more properly, an attempt to 
undermine the notion of private pleasure as somehow standing outside 
the political arena. After he invokes a love both timid and aloof—‘“Blithe 
in the dream / Afraid to wake” (277)—the speaker's tone turns openly 
polemical, condemning love’s willingness to bask in “summer’s perfect 
fraud.” The final five lines shift tones again, imploring: 


Enter and sufter 

Within the quarrel 

Be most at home, 
Among the sterile prove 
Your vigours, love. 


Hopeful of love’s potential as an agent of social cohesion, the speaker 
envisions love leaving the delusory summer of private joy for the sterile 
winter of public debate, the “quarrel” amidst which love’s “vigours” will 
“prove” all the more apparent. Whether love’s presence in the public 
sphere will do anything more than contrast with the reigning sterility 
remains unclear, however, as the speaker gives us nothing more than the 
wish for love to cross the threshold from one metaphorical season into 
another, more suffering one. But even this simple crossing might imply 
a humanitarian position: where suffering is, love belongs. On the other 
hand, because the poem’s only potential agency is granted to a personified 
{and presumably reluctant) love, it might rather be seen as espousing an 
impotent utopianism: not harnessed to any human will, love follows its 
own whims, and we are its wishful supplicants. 

It could perhaps be argued that the speaker here is invoking love for 
himself as a poet might invoke the muses, in the hope of partaking of 
their agency. Regardless, love—like the muses—is figured as an anthro- 
pomorphized force capable of responding to the speaker’ entreaties. In 
lending agency to the non-human, personification implicitly calls our 
own capacity for volition into question; in “Love, loath to enter,” love 
shifts its semantic shape from common noun or verb to name, usurping a 
piece of the speaker's humanity in the process. This cannot help but have 


ethical implications, as Auden himself would point out in a much later 
essay: 
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By nature we tend to endow with a face any power which we 
imagine to be responsible for our lives and behavior; vice versa, 
we tend to deprive of their faces any persons whom we believe 
to be at the mercy of our will. In both cases, we are trying to 
avoid responsibility. (Dyer 62) 


Prosopopoeia—etymologically, “face making”—is a term still used for 
personification, though no such etymologically exact term exists for the 
reverse process, the unmaking of the faces of those left at the mercy of 
others. In “Love, loath to enter,’ while we can claim with confidence 
that love is the subject of a prosopopoeia, we can only claim the inverse 
of the speaker: he becomes the object. Of what trope he is the subject 
(if any) remains unclear. What should be clear from this knotty ontology, 
however, is that personification (or prosopopoeia) works to bring uncer- 
tainties about volition and determinism, responsibility and its deferral, 
into vivid relief. In terms of “Love, loath to enter,’ the centrality of the 
personification raises some crucial questions. Is the speaker responsible 
if love does not respond to his entreaties, or is he absolved by the very 
act of entreating? In other words, if summer never comes to warm the 
wintry social arena, can the continuing cold simply be blamed on some 
truancy of the seasons? 
Given Auden’s intense concern throughout the 1930s with questions 
of the individual’s responsibility for societal ills, then, personification 
features prominently in his output of the period, as the trope helps him 
to allegorize the forces at war within the collective (and individual) 
psyche. Indeed, the device is more prominent in his second collection 
Look, Stranger! and its follow-up, Another Time, than in Auden’s previous 
or subsequent work, and it is no coincidence that the period of these 
books’ composition (from 1931 to 1939) also represents the period of 
Auden’: greatest struggles with the difficulties of political engagement. 
In allegorizing our psychological tendency to humanize forces that seem 
beyond our control, personification also opens that tendency to inspection 
and possible critique. Because Auden continued to cling throughout 
much of the decade to a vision of love as a means of social cohesion—a 
vision patched together through his idiosyncratic readings of Marx and 
Freud, among others—he felt keenly the need for such a critique; lor ut 
we persist in believing that love is beyond the control of the individual 
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will, we may never harness its unifying potential. It should come as no 
surprise, then, that among the myriad personifications Auden deploys—of 
death, time, vanity, etc.—it is love that is lent a face most often. 

Written about a year after “Love, loath to enter” in the autumn of 
1934, and originally appearing in Look, Stranger!, “Easily, my dear, you 
move, easily your head” makes explicit the critique only hinted at in the 
earlier poem: to see love as having a will of its own entails a shirking of 
responsibility, with dangerous consequences for both private and public 
life. Although the poem’s opening rhetorical gesture is to assert the physi- 
cal agency of the beloved—who moves so easily—by the second stanza, 
a capitalized Love has usurped the action, oblivious to the “bankrupt 
countries” (English 153) through which he callously pursues “his will.” 
Indeed, Love sees whatever he wants, finding in the face of the beloved 
“the pool of silence and the tower of grace,’ conjuring carnivals out of 
starved air, twisting difficult social existence into “the dance, the dance.” 
The speaker punctuates the sixth stanza’s catalog of dictators, rhetors, and 
would-be revolutionaries—Hitler, Mussolini, Churchill, Roosevelt, Van 
der Lubbe—with the short rhyming line “And our first meeting,” a move 
which has seemed to many critics to assert some equivalence between the 
amorous and political spheres. The next stanza, however, offers a caveat: 


But love, except at our proposal, 

Will do no trick at his disposal; 

Without opinions of his own, performs 

The program we think of merit, 

And through our private stuff must work 
His public spirit. 


Mendelson keys in on these lines as providing a neat summary of the 
poem's central theme: “Private meeting and mass rally are equally erotic 
events, and it is we alone who choose which we prefer” (Early 223). He 
is echoed by Hecht, who notes that Eros “seems to play a role in public 
events, though only at our behest, since it has no principles of its own” 
(49). Indeed, the critics who attend to this poem are virtually unanimous 
in declaring these lines an unequivocal statement of theme. So confident 
is Rainer Emig of this reading that he cites the stanza as the place where 
“the poem sums up its views” (101) and declines to analyze it further. But 
although the thematic centrality of these lines’ claim for the primacy of 
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human will is beyond question, the guiding poetic remains one of playful, 
impulsive ambivalence. Taken as a whole, the poem careens promiscuously 
between two views of love: first, as a force that renders us helpless, and 
second, as a tool to be wielded in shaping our social destiny. The speaker 
never commits; although the seventh stanza finds him revoking the 
capitalized status with which Love began the poem—and thus seeming 
only a few stanzas later he finds himself haunted 


to de-personify love 
by “The voice of love saying lightly, brightly— / ‘Be Lubbe, be Hitler, 
but be my good / Daily, nightly’’(154). Though conscious of love’s moral 
indifference, the speaker cannot help hearing its voice, the illusion of 
love’s humanity proving impossible to relinquish. And indeed, the poem 
ends with what might also be considered the words of love, altered by a 
metonymic slippage to become the words of the heart: 


And the heart repeats though we would not hearken: 
“Yours is the choice, to whom the gods awarded 
The language of learning and the language of love, 
Crooked to move as a moneybug or a cancer 

Or straight as a dove.” 


While seeming to leave us with an affirmation of our freedom to choose, 
the poem expresses doubt about our willingness to exercise that freedom: 
convinced that “we would not hearken” to the heart’s words, the speaker 
dares us to prove him wrong. Also noteworthy is the suggestion that our 
moral destinies are somehow linked to the language we use, though the 
poem’s insistent ambivalence makes it difficult to say which of either 
“learning” or “love” will better lexically equip us. 

In fact, given the noncommittal poetics at work, we might see the 
heart as presenting not a stark binary but a complementary duality, 
implying that truly meaningful agency entails entertaining both options 
at once. The inclination to humanize love is not likely to go away, but by 
remaining ever-vigilant of its influence over us, we may wield it all the 
more powerfully. In other words, we empower ourselves by becoming 
aware of our disempowerment. Evincing the Freudianism that haunted 
Auden’s aesthetic philosophy throughout the 1930s, this spreading of 
awareness becomes central to his understanding of both psychology 
and art. As he put it in the contemporaneous essay “Psychology and Art 


To-day”: 
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The task of psychology, or art for that matter, is not to tell 
people how to behave, but by drawing their attention to what 
the impersonal unconscious is trying to tell them, and by in- 
creasing their knowledge of good and evil, to render them better 
able to choose, to become increasingly morally responsible for 
their destiny. (English 340-41) 


Written just months after “Easily, my dear, you move, easily your head,” 
this essay finds Auden attempting to summarize Freud’s importance for 
the modern artist, placing particular emphasis upon art’s capacity to 
illuminate the unconscious drives that guide our actions. Because such 
drives are for Auden (and Freud) undifferentiated, amoral, and at root 
libidinal, personifications of love or Eros take on great significance as 
elaborations of “the impersonal unconscious” under the sway of which 
We unwittingly operate. J. Hillis Miller notes in his Versions of Pygmalion 
that “a prosopopoeia is usually at least implicitly an apostrophe, an 
invocation, an attempt to bring back something that was presumably 
once present but is no longer” (238). Taking this insight alongside Auden’s 
Freudian emphases in this period, one might conjecture that he employs 
personification as a way not only of embodying love, but of calling it forth 
from a shared residual past. 

This bears greatly on Auden’s relationship to his readers. Toward the 
end of “Psychology and Art To-day,” he stresses his ideal of “parable-art, 
that art which shall teach man to unlearn hatred and learn love” (English 
341-42). And such parable-art furnishes for Auden a means by which to 
preserve a didactic function for his work without producing outright 
propaganda. Parable-art presents “particular stories of particular people 
and experiences, from which each according to his immediate and 
peculiar needs may draw his own conclusions” (341). While the Marxian 
echo hints at the communal (if not quite commiunistic) basis of this 
concepton—borne out by the predominance of the plural pronouns “we” 
and“our” in Auden’s poetry of the period—the emphasis on particularity 
ensures that neither the individuality nor the agency of either poet or 
reader are glossed over. Characteristically, in his conception of parable-art 
Auden finds a way of having it both ways at once, melding the act of 
teaching to that of merely telling, and presenting a vision of unity in 
difference. Embodied here, as well as in the notion of the “impersonal 
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unconscious,’ is the tension between on the one hand Auden’s tendency 
toward a universalizing and even deterministic worldview, and on the 
other his firm belief in individual responsibility—a tension that generates 
much of his 1930s work, especially its representations (so often personifica- 
tions) of love. 

No single poem plays out this tension more tautly than “Our hunting 
fathers told the story,’ also from Look, Stranger! and originally written in 
May of 1934. Consisting of two ten-line stanzas, the poem moves from 
ancestral past to anonymous future, with the first stanza charting the rise of 
a violent individualism rooted in the hyper-valuation of reason: 


Our hunting fathers told the story 
Of the sadness of the creatures, 
Pitied the limits and the lack 
Set in their finished features; 
Saw in the lion’s intolerant look 
Behind the quarry’s dying glare, 
Love raging for the personal glory 
That reason’s gift would add, 
The liberal appetite and power, 
The rightness ofa god. (English 151) 


The “hunting fathers” pity their prey not for their deaths, but for their 
their stalled evolution or “finished 


inability to perfect themselves 
features.” Lacking reason, the hunted remain pure physicality, impotent 
quarry. Within them, however—whether they know it or not—the life 
force of Love rages at its own wasted potential, starkly conscious of the 
animals’ inferiority. So, perceiving that they have mastered the very force 
of creation itself, the fathers hunt at will and without compassion, secure 
in their god-like “rightness.” 

Though this first stanza is usually taken as a parable of the human 
assertion of superiority over the animal kingdom, strictly speaking Love 
is as much an object of the fathers’ condescension as are the animals 
themselves. The fathers regard themselves as having used “reason’s gift’ to 
nd love’s instinctual demands. Nonetheless, it is still love—a force 
c to human volition—that owns the will to make such demands. 
ranting agency to love, the poem belies its assertion that 
as entailed the mastery of its base impulse. The second 
ation extends this contradiction: 


transce 
extrinsi 
By persisting in g 
human progress h 


stanza’s long personific 
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Who nurtured in that fine tradition 
Predicted the result, 

Guessed love by nature suited to 
The intricate ways of guilt? 

That human ligaments could so 

His southern gestures modify, 

And make it his mature ambition 
To think no thought but ours, 

To hunger, work illegally, 
And be anonymous? 


A “ligament” is at once the tough connective tissue which links our 
bones together and, archaically, a bond of union. Human sociality has 
necessitated that love’s “southern gestures’”—stereotypically, its leanings 
to unfettered hedonism—be kept in check. Moreover, love’s “nature” —its 
drive to bind us together 


makes it particularly susceptible to warping 
by moral sanction. Put simply, those who practice forms of love deemed 
transgressive by society find themselves in a paradoxical limbo: in binding 
together they act in accordance with love’s nature, but their transgression 
defies love by setting them apart from the tribe. 

This persistent conflict between personal and societal manifestations 
of love generates a crippling burden of guilt. Auden had earlier quoted 
the poem’s last two lines (which he falsely attributed to Lenin) in a review 
ofa biography of T. E. Lawrence written just weeks before “Our hunting 
fathers,” in the spring of 1934: 


The Western-romantic conception of personal love is a neurotic 
symptom only inflaming our loneliness, a bad answer to our real 
wish to be united to and rooted in life. . . .It is at least doubtful, 
if in our convalescence sexual relations can do anything but 
postpone our cure. It is quite possible that the way back to real 
intimacy is through a kind of asceticism. The self must first learn 
to be indifferent; as Lenin said, “to go hungry, to work illegally 
and be anonymous.” (English 321) 


As in the poem, personal love is linked to neurosis through its incompat- 
ibility with “our real wish” for unity on a grander scale. In the poem, 
however, it is not the self but love which finds itself cast out to wander 
in anonymity. And while the essay seems to embrace this condition as 
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fostering the disinterestedness necessary to both responsible citizenship 
and healthy intimacy, the poem ends on an almost elegiac note, as though 
mourning reason’s warping of love to the ends of ambitious individual- 
ism. Ultimately the poem’s linear past/present/future structure (and the 
teleology it implies) 1s subtly undermined by the insistent personification 
of love, which suggests that though we may have bent love to our will, 
we have not managed to fully usurp its agency, so that however much 
the stanza’s difficult syntax may obscure it, love’s volition flickers through. 

Tempting though it may be to see “Our hunting fathers” as espousing 


the same position as the Lawrence review—namely, that a reasoned asceti- 
cism represents a potential cure for the neurosis at the root of romantic 
love—it would be a mistake to attribute to Auden’s poetry the apparent 
straightforwardness of the prose piece. As John Boly has pointed out, 
Auden’s poems usually forego a strictly communicative mode of utterance 
in favor of a more “ludic” one intended “not to consolidate a single and 
unified message but to release a clash of differences within a culturally 
and historically inscribed medium” (50). As a result, “language begins to 
illuminate rather than apply its discursive patterns” (49). In the case of 
“Our hunting fathers,” the contradictory discourses on love and volition 
illuminate the struggle to accept the burden of responsibility attendant 
upon the imposition of our will upon the world, and our difficulty in 
forging a language that reflects the full extent of that responsibility. From 
this point of view, the tendency to personify represents (as Auden would 
later explicitly note) an attempt to delegate our burden, and the persistent 
presence of the trope in Auden works to keep in view our perpetual 
moral immaturity. 

But there is a sense in which this reminder is built into the 
English language itself. In a lecture published under the simple utle of 
“Personification,” Donald Davie stresses how the requirement of English 
grammar that a single noun be followed by a verb in the third person 
singular makes some degree of personification virtually unavoidable (92). 
This means that the language by its very structure seems to imply that 
our world is not “up to us” (103). Davie’s conception of personification 
bears greatly on Auden’s poetry, as few poets more convincingly aflirm 
that there are degrees of personification. We have already seen (in “Easily, 
my dear, you move, easily your head,” for example) how shifts in a 
ards capitalization imply a granting or revoking of agency, sometimes 
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exploiting the poetic convention of capitalizing the first word of each line 
to make personification seem incidental, and sometimes overtly personify- 
ing an uncapitalized abstraction, building tension between form and trope 
to help suggest a speaker in volitional crisis. Overall, Look, Stranger! is so 
thoroughly imbued with such crises that its worldview verges on the 
polytheistic, with love the highest of its gods: in “O Love the interest 
itself in thoughtless heaven” love is a boundless source of inspiration, 
called upon to “Make simpler daily the beating of man’s heart” (English 
118);in “May with its light behaving,” love is a mover both emotional and 
physical, that which “makes impatient / The tortoise and the roe, and lays 
/ The blonde beside the dark” (152); in “Love held him fast, but though 
he fought for breath” love is a killer, drowner of his victim. The book’s 
wider pantheon of allegorized abstractions includes death, beauty, desire, 
hunger, sorrow, and even life itself.° 

While this mania for personification is no less pronounced in Auden’s 
next major collection, Another Time (1940), there the trope often operates 
more self-consciously than before, as if he were wary of its deterministic 
implications. Auden tends to explicitly paganize his personifications of 
love in this volume, evoking Cupid for example in “Some say that Love's 
a little boy,” Venus in “Lay your sleeping head my love,” and Eros and 
Aphrodite in “In Memory of Sigmund Freud.” This tendency suggests 
not just an increasing repudiation of determinism, however, but also a 
growing commitment to what one might call “realism.” In representing 
the exercise of art’s prerogative to grant agency within the invoked world 
of the poem, personified figures seem to flicker with the hope that art can 
somehow work to manifest new modes of agency in the world at large. 
In this way, personification is a profoundly idealistic trope, hoping despite 
its essential falseness to affirm the presence in the world of those forces 
that inspire its embodiments. If personification represents one of the more 
flagrant ways in which poetry hopes to impact real-world ontologies, 
then Auden’s apparent wariness of the trope toward the end of the 1930s 
comes as no surprise. The same poet who in 1934 had hoped for an art 
“which shall teach man to unlearn hatred and learn love” had within a 
few years considerably downscaled his vision of art’s influence, writing in 
the introduction to the 1938 anthology Poems of Freedom: “The primary 
function of poetry, as of all arts, is to make us more aware of ourselves and 
the world around us. I do not know if such increased awareness makes 
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us more moral or more efficient: I hope not” (English 371). His growing 
wariness of the volitional implications of personification is linked to this 
suspicion of art’s capacity to act with any directness upon its audience; as 
a new decade dawned, Auden was becoming increasingly doubtful that 
love could be taught or embodied through any other agency than God. 


“Love’s peremptory word”: 


from personification to apostrophe 


When in January of 1939, Auden left England to settle in the United 
States, his gradual return to the Anglican communion and his embracing 
of God’s as the one true love had already begun. In the poems written 
during his first year in America, Auden’s tone rises to a new elegiac pitch, 
and not just out of bidding farewell to the country of his birth. Watching 
from the other side of the Atlantic as war burgeoned in Europe, he 
perceived quite concretely love’s failure to prevent suffering, and increas- 
ingly repudiated the Freudian notion of an all-uniting Eros that had 
undergirded his aesthetics throughout the previous decade. Auden is often 
cited as among the first English writers to draw extensively on an un- 
derstanding of psychoanalysis. An avid reader of Freud since adolescence, 
Auden looked to that reading (albeit with characteristic idiosyncracy) 
to help make sense of his childhood, his sexuality, and his creativity; but 
nowhere is Freud’s influence more discernible than in his conception of 
love’s potential as an agent of sociopolitical cohesion—a conception he 
wrangled with until his religious conversion and later Kierkegaardian 
existentialism, when his secular idealism was supplanted by a religious one. 
Mendelson has noted Auden’s “many borrowings” (234) throughout the 
1930s from Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure Principle, the long 1920 essay seen 
by many to inaugurate Freud’s final period, in which therapeutic concerns 
gave way to explorations of wider social and anthropological issues.” In 
the fifth chapter of that work, Freud makes an early gesture toward what 
would become his final conception of love when he refers to “the efforts 
of Eros to combine organic substances into ever larger unities” (315). By 
the time of his 1930 essay Civilization and Its Discontents, any tentativeness 
in this characterization of Eros has disappeared, as he refers freely to “Eros, 
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whose purpose is to gather together individuals, then families and finally 
tribes, peoples and nations in one great unit—humanity” (58). 

The influence of this conception on the earlier Auden of Look, 
Stranger! can scarcely be overstated. But as I have already indicated, 
the poems of Another Time shift toward a more skeptical view of love’s 
cohesive potential, often self-consciously adopting a middle stance 
between, on the one hand, conceiving of Love as having a will and power 
beyond our control, and on the other, seeing such a conception as merely 
consolatory, and instead acknowledging love as a human feeling, fully 
subordinate to our willingness to give or withhold it. One of the latest- 
written poems in Another Time finds Auden beginning to lean toward the 
latter viewpoint. Though “September 1, 1939” is most often referenced 
to highlight Auden’s later repudiation of the climactic line, “We must love 
one another or die,’ both the poem as a whole and that line in particular 
mark a crucial transitional point between the Freudo-Marxist Auden who 
wishes to believe that the sheer force of love will be enough to unite 
humanity, and the Christian Auden convinced that love can only attain 
such transfiguring potential through God’s grace. While the controversial 
line firmly subordinates love to human volition, refusing to personify 
it, the exclusive “or” nonetheless implies that love can somehow save 
us from death. This remnant of his younger self’s tendency to attribute 
metaphysical force to love is likely a large part of what later caused Auden 
to label the poem the most dishonest he had ever written, and to change 
the line in the 1950s to “We must love one another and die.”* 

Beyond the potentially misplaced grandiosity of that single line, how- 
ever, the speaker of “September 1, 1939” remains highly skeptical both 
of love’s redeeming promise and of humanity’s willingness to embrace 
it. Citing in its title the date of Hitler’s invasion of Poland, the poem 
attempts an explanation of war as the inevitable by-product of human 
self-absorption. In the poem’s opening lines, the speaker's precarious 
solitude—‘“I sit in one of the dives / On Fifty-Second Street / Uncertain 
and afraid” (245)—highlights the bankruptcy of the 1930s rhetoric of 
social unity,““the clever hopes ... / Of a low dishonest decade.” Scared 
and angered by the dismal state of international relations, we retreat into 
an illusorily apolitical bubble,“ Obsessing our private lives” even as “The 
unmentionable odour of death / Offends the September night.” Seeking 
the roots of the current violence, the speaker turns first to “accurate 
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scholarship,’ claiming that by examining the facts of both German culture 
after Luther and Hitler’s own childhood at Linz, one might “Unearth the 
whole offence” and discover “What huge imago made / A psychopathic 
god.” But the fault cannot be placed with any one man or nation, the 
speaker implies, as he turns his indictment to the “neutral air” he himself 
breathes, safe across the Atlantic in New York. The nations of the world 
can advance only a “Competitive excuse” for war; their reasons neglect 
our shared humanity in favor of economic advantage and nationalistic 
pride. Complicit in this “international wrong,’ we as individuals find 
“Imperialism’s face” staring back at us, accusing our vanity. Too many of us 
crave “Not universal love / But to be loved alone,” having lost any sense 
of belonging to a wider human community, and thus we complacently 
allow suffering to be inflicted in our names. 


But what is the alternative? How might individuals extricate 
themselves from complicity 


especially when that complicity, Auden’s 
speaker has been at pains to assert, inheres as much in our natures as in our 
actions? If we are all “Children afraid of the night / Who have never been 
happy or good” (246), the implication is that we never will be good, how- 
ever much we try. The seventh stanza points up this dilemma, juxtaposing 
the smallness of the “morning vow{s|”’ repeated by the “dense commuters” 
attempting to haul themselves “Into the ethical life” (“I will be true to 
the wife, / PII concentrate more on my work”) with the position of the 
“helpless governors” who “wake / To resume their compulsory game,” 
inexorably driven by geopolitical mechanisms seemingly beyond their 
control. Having thus highlighted how both Phomme moyen sensuel and 
those who govern him alike inhabit an ethical milieu in which individual 
action can do little to disrupt the pervasive amorality of the social order, 
Auden once again gestures to the spectral presence of impersonal powers 
usurping our volition. The penultimate stanza contains the poem’ first 
personified abstractions: 


All I have is a voice 

To undo the folded lie, 

The romantic lie in the brain 
Of the sensual man-in-the-street 
And the lie of Authority 

Whose buildings grope the sky: 
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There is no such thing as the State 
And no one exists alone; 

Hunger allows no choice 

To the citizen or the police; 

We must love one another or die. 


This stanza presents a tug-of-war between simple free will and the 
potentially determinate forces of “Authority” and “Hunger.” In terms 
that of the “sensual 


of the first of these, Smith has noted how both lies 
man-in-the-street” and that of “Authority” —can also be read as true; this 
is why they are “folded.” Clearly there is such thing as the state, but in 
order to effect his individuality, the man-on-the-street needs to recognize 
the extent to which, as Smith puts it, “the State is merely a reified abstrac- 
uon from human acts and choices” (30). By the same token, “no one exists 
alone” is in one sense a lie that serves Authority by implicitly admonishing 
the introspection that might disillusion people into revolt, but in another 
sense it is a folded truth, a warning against the insularity that leads us to 
neglect our roles as citizens. I would add to Smith’s analysis the observa- 
tion that “the lie of Authority” refers not just to the lie Authority tells, but 
to the fact that Authority itsel/—when cast as something extraneous to 
human volition—is a lie: an internalized ideological specter that wrings, 
from the simple truth of humanity’s inextricable connectedness, inky 
nightmares of surveillance regimes and the vanishing of privacy. This is 
not to deny that this dark vision does linger at the stanza’s edges, but only 
to claim that part of the “folded lie” the speaker hopes to “undo” here 
is that of personification itself, which in serving to trope our feelings of 
helplessness can either empower us to combat them or mire us further 
in a slough of passivity. 

By investing our seeming helplessness with a powerful exteriority, 
then, personification both divests us of volition and confronts us with 
it—a paradox neatly captured in the stanza’s last three lines, which tell us 
on the one hand that “Hunger offers no choice / To the citizen or police,” 
but on the other hand that “We must love one another or die” (emphasis 
added). The semicolon that separates these two assertions equivocates 
between the deterministic and volitional implications of personification. 
Is Hunger simply hunger, the craving for food that helps preserve us, 
personified only by virtue of its place at the beginning of the line? Or 
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is it a more metaphysical Hunger, an entity both within and without us, 
reaching beyond our need for sustenance to become desire, allied with 
Eros, our drive to bind? If the former, that it “allows no choice” makes 
sense; our nutritional needs are fixed, not optional. But only if the latter 
reading prevails does that final line reasonably follow; for Freud, Eros and 
Thanatos are manifestations of the same instinctual urge “towards the 
restoration of an earlier state of things” (“Beyond” 310)—two opposing 
forms of the pursuit of unity, a loss of self sought through either love 
or destruction. According to this reading, then, “Hunger” represents 
this drive to dissolve the boundaries between ego and world: it “allows 
no choice” to the extent that it lies, incontrovertible, at the root of our 
motives. But, churning within us, beyond our control, this Hunger also 
forces upon us the choice of how we will give it vent, confronting us with 
an “or” of unignorable urgency. 

And yet, as the poem’s next and final stanza implies, the claim that 
we can choose love over death—and the more outlandish intimation 
that the choice of love could actually stave off or exclude dying—may be 
less an authentic option afforded us than the speaker’s wish-projection, 
his utopian hope to overcome war by mere force of will. Stepping back 
from the grandiose assertion of volition that ended the previous stanza, 
he admits that the world remains “defenceless” and “in stupor” amid the 
current geopolitical insanity, with the only signs of adversarial awareness 
coming from the “ironic points of light” that “flash out wherever the Just 
/ Exchange their messages” (English 247). Such glimmers remain “ironic” 
in that the Just who beacon them out are talking only to each other, 
radiating faint hope only as they advertize their impotence and blinkered 
insularity. This criticism is left implicit, however, as in the poem's last lines 
the speaker acknowledges his essential commonality with these dispersed 
resisters, and wishes he might cast his own form of radiance: 


May I, composed like them 
Of Eros and of dust, 
Beleaguered by the same 
Negation and despair, 
Show an affirming flame. 


Hecht emphasizes the element of prayer in this ending, suggesting that 
although “we are not invited to inquire about who is being addressed, 
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it is here (both in Another Time as a whole and this poem in particular) 
that “Auden begins to take his leave of his faith in the practical utility of 
love as a social cure, and as represented by the Eros that is both a sexual 
emancipator and a social reformer” (170). I largely agree with Hecht’s 
view that “September 1, 1939” is a key transitional poem in Auden’s 
insistent grappling with the meaning of love (though as I’ve argued, his 
ambivalence toward a sociosexual conception of Eros as the great uniter is 
by this point long-standing, and so this poem hardly marks the beginning 
of his leave-taking). Crucially, though, Auden never entirely gives up 
seeing love as a potential “social cure,” but rather comes to supplement his 
psychoanalytically inflected understanding of Eros (personal, erotic love) 
with the Christian notion of Agape (social, neighborly love), synthesizing 
them through the transfiguring third term of Grace. 

“September 1, 1939” stands as a poem more of discovery than 
abandonment, then, as both the precatory aspect of the poem’s ending 
and its way of deploying a personified Eros bear crucially upon Auden’s 
evolving realization that Grace might serve at last to justify his enduring 
intuition that love could indeed transcend its purely personal aspect and 
(pace Hecht) exert some social influence after all. First, though it remains 
implicit, an apostrophe to a Christian God inheres in those last four lines; 
in asking “May I” the speaker wishes not simply to join the abstracted 
“Just” in flashing “Ironic points of light,’ but rather to actually burn, to 
“Show an affirming flame.” In the intensifying shift from luminescence 
to incandescence, light to flame, one might detect an appeal to the Holy 
Spirit as the agent of God’s grace, often represented as a purifying fire.” 
The Biblical allusion in the speaker’s claim to be “composed .../ Of Eros 
and of dust”—Genesis 2:7 tells of how “the Lord God formed man of 
dust from the ground”—supports such a reading, as does the subsumption 
of Eros into the speaker's self, an internalizing gesture that almost robs 
Eros of his godhood. I say almost both because Eros remains capitalized 
and therefore personified, and because its pairing with “dust” suggests its 
status as an animating force, with “Eros and dust” being roughly equivalent 
to spirit and body. Ultimately, though, the internalization of Eros here 
serves mainly to hint at the eclipsing presence in the speakers mind of 
the other God—soon to become so central to Auden’s thought—who 
might intervene to help ignite the flame of affirmation. 

Considered in light of the next stage of Auden’s work, “September 
1, 1939” reads as a prefiguration of the marked concern with grace that 
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would inflect his writings throughout the 1940s. I gestured at the outset 
to his 1941 review of de Rougemont’s Love in the Western World, where 
he posits the necessity that Eros be transfigured through Grace into “the 
Christian doctrine of Agape,’ which asserts “the utter dependence of 
all creatures on each other” and that “everyone is our neighbor” (139). 
This stands as one of Auden’s key engagements with the volitional 
ambiguities that had haunted his treatment of love until this point, ef- 
fectively mandating the de-personification of love, and demanding on 
moral grounds that Eros (a pagan god) give way to Agape (the name of an 
early Christian feasting rite). When Love becomes love in this fashion, the 
will is reclaimed from selfish possessiveness, and its embracing impulses 
broadened to include the whole of creation. But for this—or as Auden 
implies throughout his later writings, to achieve any aspect of the Good 
Life 
This phrasing, from a 1941 review essay on Kafka, hints at what Auden 


we need God to bestow upon us “the supernatural gift of Grace.” 


described later that same year as his “Augustinian position” (Prose 134) 
on humanity’s fallenness. In his Confessions (a favorite book of Auden’s 
during the years surrounding his conversion) Augustine sets out the classic 
formulation of the paradox of grace in a plea to God which resounds 
through Auden’s discussions of religion throughout the 1940s: “Grant 
what you command, and command what you will” (202). In this single 
phrase Augustine captures humanity’s predicament as fallen beings in pur- 
suit of goodness, needing God to transfigure fice will into good will without 
thereby suffering the forfeit of volition that leads to moral passivity. 

I have argued that Auden’s personification of love throughout the 
1930s registers his wish that love should be both a mode of desire within 
our individual control and a force inexorably binding us together as 
humankind. His intuition that a both/and dynamic inheres in love in 
a sense prefigures his later division of love into Eros and Agape, and 
his concomitant insistence that the relationship between them is not 
strictly dichotomous, but dialectical. Distinct and yet not at odds, Eros 
and Agape co-inhere, the former “redeemed” by the latter through Grace. 
As the agent of this synthesis, then, Grace presents a solution to Auden’s 
longstanding dilemma of how to conceive of love as both personal and 
social, within and beyond the individual’s control. To experience this 
transfiguration we must be both open to Grace and chosen by it to 
varying degrees—and as Grace is received, love becomes more and more 


synonymous with God, forfeiting the anarchic independence embodied 
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in its personification as Eros, and thus increasingly transfigured into the 
object of apostrophe and its attendant mode of prayer. 

This transfiguration is implicitly plotted out in Auden’s 1941 epithala- 
mion “In Sickness and in Health”! Over the course of fifteen eight-line 
stanzas the word “love” and its derivations (“beloved,’ “lovers”) occur 
thirteen times, with “Eros” also making an appearance. The poem's open- 
ing stanzas comprise an extended apostrophe to the speaker’s beloved, 
warning him (many critics have noted that the poem was composed for 
Auden’s long-time lover Chester Kallman) that promises of love must 
not be made lightly. But the poem soon transcends the intimacy of its 
biographical context to become a disquisition on the precariousness of 
romantic love, particularly in times of violence: 


O promise nothing, nothing, till you know 
The kingdom offered by the love-lorn eyes 
A land of condors, sick cattle, and dead flies. 


And how contagious is its desolation, 

What figures of destruction unawares 

Jump out on Love’s imagination 

And chase away the castles and the bears (Selected 111-12) 


In this transition from the second to the third stanza we get the poem's 
first two uses of the word “love,” and, while the adjectival phrase “love- 
lorn” firmly subordinates the emotion to the “eyes” that display it, with 
“Love's imagination” Auden reverts to old habits, granting it proper-name 
status and thus agential force. Love has an imagination of its own, populat- 
ing with figures out of fairy tales the mindscapes of those it overtakes. But 
the speaker is quick to draw back from the deterministic implications of 
this, beginning the next stanza with “O let none say I Love until aware 
/ What huge resources it will take to nurse / One tiny speck” (112)— 
employing the capital L not for personification but rather to emphasize 
the gravity of such a declaration. Revoking the agency granted just six 
lines earlier, Auden here embeds within his overt declaration of love's 
stringent difficulty a critique of both personification and the disavowal 
of responsibility it involves. 

Sharpening this critique, as the poem continues the speaker sets 
Out in successive stanzas the two major ways love has been corrupted 
by idealistic longing. The first is represented by Tristan and Isolde, who 
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“make passion out of passion’s obstacles” (112), ultimately choosing death 
over the maculate reality of consummation. Their inverse is “Don Juan, 
so terrified of death he hears / Each moment recommending it,” and 
hence abandons himself to a nihilistic promiscuity: “Unhappy spook, he 
haunts the urinals, / Existing solely by their miracles.” Both corruptions 
mistake love for an escape route; refusing to accept love’s rootedness in 
mortal bodies, they seek to replace it with passion, a suffering unto the 
divine. Many critics have noted that Auden took these archetypes from de 
Rougemont—he discusses them at some length in his review of Love in 
the Western World—but more important to my discussion here is how the 
speaker moves from these polemical depictions of culturally influential 
passion-figures to an implicit form of selfcritique, from the personal tor- 
ments of Tristan/Isolde and Don Juan to their political analogue, the mass 
rallies where “The lovers of themselves collect / And Eros is politically 
adored” (113). Auden here condemns the masses who root their beliefs 
in a self-serving politics of emotion, and the demagogues (those “New 
Machiavellis flying through the air”) who mobilize the tenuous trope of 
“the people” in order to coast to victory on a platform of “metaphysical 
despair”; but he also implicitly critiques his own earlier investment in 
love as an inexorable binding force. His overtly critical deployment of the 
paganized figure of Eros here (the first and most explicit in his poetry) 
underlines the potentially disastrous complacency this latter view might 
promote: if love itself sets the terms of our coming together, any steps we 
might take to urge our unity onward would not belong to us anyway. 
Auden does partly accept this latter view, but not in the way the 
late-Freudian vision of Eros implies. As I have discussed, he adopts a 
doctrine of grace that accepts that God is Love, that our status as creatures 
means that our urge to bind together in any capacity derives from Him, 
our creator. The second half of “In Sickness and in Health” eloquently 
affirms this dependence. Stanza eight opens by apostrophizing Kallman 
again, now in light of the catalog of love’s deformities ine speaker has 
presented thus far: “Beloved, we are always in the wrong” (113). With 
this assertion—alluding to Kierkegaard’s maxim that “against Go d we 
are always in the wrong ” (595)—Auden begins an extended meditation 
on humanity’s inveterate fallenness, the fact of which should lead us not 
to despair, but to obey the * ‘absurd command”: “Rejoice.” If the fact of 
God's existence, making us ever aware of our own shortcomings, is Cause 
for celebration, stanza nine applies this insight to the realm of love: 
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Rejoice, dear love, in Love’s peremptory word; 
All chance, all love, all logic, you and I, 

Exist by grace of the Absurd, 

And without conscious artifice we die: 

O, lest we manufacture in our flesh 

The lie of our divinity afresh, 

Describe round our chaotic malice now, 

The arbitrary circle of a vow. 


The three occurrences of “love” in the first two lines each represent 
different meanings, but while the first and third function straightforwardly, 
apostrophizing Kallman and serving as a common noun respectively, 
the second once again lends Love agency through personification. The 
surrounding context makes it clear, however, that Love here serves as a 
synonym for God. First, its command is “peremptory,” carrying a final- 
ity that transcends the imperfection of the human sphere. Second, the 
presence of the word “grace,” accompanied by the personification “the 
Absurd,” locates this Love in a theological register. And finally, the shift 
from the declarative to the imperative mood beginning with “O” in line 
five and culminating with “Describe” in line seven indicates that a higher 
power is being appealed to. 

Alan Jacobs observes how at this point “the addressee has now 
become, and will remain through the rest of the poem, God: that is, Love 
Itself rather than the beloved” (79). In this regard, one might note that 
the remaining stanzas shift their addressee from “Love” to “Essence of 
creation” to the markedly ecclesiastical “Thy” and back finally to “Love,” 
identifying Love with God. I would add that this identification—and the 
virtual merging of personification and apostrophe it entails—resonates 
well beyond “In Sickness and in Health.’ Though it is nascent in the 
uneasiness registered throughout Auden’s 1930s poetry in regards to how 
personified agency disavows human responsibility, such identification is 
here full-born: any lingering attachment to Eros as the paradigmatic love- 
figure is repudiated in favor of the encompassing Agape granted by God. 
That Auden achieves this repudiation by gradually wedding both Love 
to God and personification to apostrophe indicates the extent to which, 
as a part of his long process of religious conversion, he banished from his 
work the notion of love as an anarchic force beyond his speakers’ control, 
and instead took responsibility for his creaturely imperfections by figuring 
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love as God:a creator who makes possible even our most selfish desires, to 
whom we might plead to help us expand and ennoble them. Never again 
could Love appear personified in Auden’s poetry without the weight of 
this appeal to grace. And although the displacement of personification 
from the central position it held in his poetics throughout the 1930s 
reflects his particular biographical conditions, tracing the trajectory of the 
trope’s prominence through Auden’s body of work brings into relief the 
trope’s capacity both to convey feelings of helplessness in the face of an 
array of psychological or sociopolitical forces and to disavow our agency. 
If we are not absolutely responsible for our emotions, at least we ought 
to forgo making gods of them. 


Notes 


1. It was likely in Gerald Heard’s 1931 book The Social Substance of Religion that 
Auden first encountered the concept of Agape, and though the word does not 
surface in his own writings until after his return to Christianity nearly a decade 
later, the vision of widely binding love it embodies underlies much of Auden’ 
thought in the intervening years. Arthur Kirsch has pointed out, for example, 
the tacit presence of Agape in the image of the circle or ring that recurs in 
several of Auden’s major poems of the 1930s, taking on an almost talismanic 
force as a figure for the restoration of humanity’s originary unity (11-14). 

For Kirsch, this recurrence supports his contention that Auden’s return to the 
Church in 1940 should not be cast as a definitive break along the lines of his 
emigration to the United States, but rather as a gradual process by which con- 
cerns only blurrily implicit within his life and work come more sharply into 
focus. Still, although Kirsch’s approach to the 1930s work illuminates certain 
continuities between (to put it in caricatured terms) the psycho-political early 
Auden and the religio-existential late, Auden’s vocabulary did shift markedly in 
1940, particularly in regards to love. On Auden’s derivation of the concept of 
Agape from Gerald Heard, see John Fuller pp. 146-49. For a more comprehen- 
sive account of Heard’s potential influence on Auden, see Paul Eros. 


2. Jarrell’s list is worth reprinting in full: 


In Another Time there is one thirteen-line menagerie in which the 
capitalized abstractions I Will, I Know, I Am, I Have Not, and I Am 
Loved peer apathetically out from behind their bars. Nearby, gobbling 
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peanuts, throng the Brothered-One, the Not-Alone, the Just, the 
Happy-Go-Lucky, the Filthy, hundreds of We’s and Their’s and They’s 
and Our’s and Me's, the Terrible Demon, the Lost People, the Old 
Masters, and the Unexpected; they feel Love and Hate and Lust and 
Things; above them hover all sorts of tutelary deities: the Present, the 
Past, the Future, the Just City, the Good Places, Fate, Pride, Charity, 
Success, Knowledge, Wisdom, Violence, Life and Art and Salvation and 
Matter and the Nightmare, Form, the State, Democracy, Authority, 
Duality, Business, Collective Man, the Generalized Life, the Meaning 
of Knowing, the Flower of the Ages, and Real Estate. Reading Another 
Time is like attending an Elks’ Convention of the Capital Letters; all 
these last examples were taken from it, and I had not begun to exhaust 
the supply. There are next to none in Auden’s early books. (49) 


- 3. See Angus Fletcher, Steven Knapp, and Gordon Teskey—studies which, 


though vastly diverse in their particulars, all share a focus on the volitional 
- agency of allegorical figures themselves. 


- 4. Both Jacobs and Stephen Schuler provide compelling accounts of the Eros/ 
Agape distinction in Auden’s thought, with the former situating the distinction 
: amid Auden’s wider theological concerns of the 1940s, and the latter focusing 
| particularly on de Rougemont’s influence on Auden in this regard. Neither 
give any significant attention to how the 1930s poetry prefigures Auden’s 
- agapic shift, nor do they attend as I do to the tropological implications of this 
shift. 
5.As Richard Bozorth points out, in Auden’ case this difference is not only 
interpretive, but potentially sexual as well: “The concept of parable helped 
him discover how art might preserve differences, so that his poetry could 
accommodate both his own particularities as a homosexual poet and those of 
his readers” (138). Bozorth’s work does much to illuminate how profoundly 
Auden's sexuality—which he never ceased perceiving as difference—aftected 
his poetics, thus opening long-closeted critical spaces. So although Auden's 
homosexuality remains in many ways secondary to my purposes, | do wish to 
proffer the suggestion that for a poet who, as Mendelson claims, “never ap- 
proved of his sexuality” (237), the notion of love as a sociosexual force in some 
ways beyond our control may have proven attractive. 


6, This list does not include Auden’s 1935 birthday poem for Christopher 
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Isherwood, “August for the people and their favourite islands,” which, over the 
course of two of the poem’s twelve stanzas, personifies scandal, virtue, cour- 
age, truth, falsehood, greed, love, smartness, beauty, honor, calculation, reason, 


mediocrity, freedom, power, and justice. See The English Auden, 155. 


7. Although Mendelson acknowledges such borrowings, he does not specify 
them beyond pointing to the influence of Freud’s notion that “life-instincts 
seek the ultimate calm of death” upon a little-read 1933 sonnet beginning 

“Sleep not beside me though I wake for you.” See Early Auden, 233-34. 


8. For a complete account of Auden’s revision (and eventual disowning) of this 
line, see Fuller 292-93. 


9. This representation is particularly prevalent in Augustine, who associates 
God with fire many times in his Confessions—a book which, as I will go on to 
discuss, weighed crucially in Auden’s thinking during this transitional period. 


Here, for example, Augustine is at the height of his conversionary rapture: 


You called and cried out loud and shattered my deafness. You were 
radiant and resplendent, you put to flight my blindness. You were 
fragrant, and I drew in my breath and now pant after you. I tasted you, 
and I feel but hunger and thirst for you. You touched me, and J am set 


on fire to attain the peace which is yours. (201, emphasis added) 


10.1 use the Selected Poems rather than the Collected Poems, because the former 
includes the originally published version of “In Sickness and in Health,’ while 
the latter includes Auden’s later revision. The differences are slight but signifi- 
cant. For example, line fourteen begins with “O” in the Selected and “No” in 
the Collected—a difference crucial to my argument, that the glut of O's in the 
poem serves at least partly to image the ring of Agape. Compare Selected p. 111 
to Collected p. 315. 

§ 
I would like to thank Malcolm Woodland at the University of Toronto for his 


invaluable comments on earlier versions of this essay. 
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Mollie Godfrey 


Whatever one thinks about the provocative thesis of Kenneth Warren’s 
What Was African American Literature?—that African American literature 
came into being and came to an end concurrently with the rise and fall of 
Jim Crow—Warren’s book has functioned as a call for scholars to articu- 
late what, for them, the term “African American literature” defines, who 
defines it, why we feel that definition is important, and what might be the 
consequences of our definition. Of course, writers and editors have been 
addressing such questions ever since they began anthologizing African 
American literature, a phenomenon Henry Louis Gates, Jr. has tracked 
all the way back to 1849 (32). But scholars are increasingly bringing such 
questions to bear on their analyses of the literature itself, as evidenced by 
a plethora of recent work by Ivy Wilson, George Hutchinson, John Young, 
Gene Jarrett, and James Smethurst, among others.! 

It is precisely such questions that motivate John Charles's recent 
book Abandoning the Black Hero: Sympathy and Privacy in the Postwar 
African American White-Life Novel. Charles’s fascinating book reexamines 
the limits and repercussions of contemporary definitions of the field by 
focusing on a body of texts that don’t comfortably meet our expectations 
of the African American canon. These are texts that fall both within 
and without common-sense definitions of African American literature: 
what Charles calls the ““white-life” novels of the 1940s and 1950s, novels 
that were written by African Americans and yet are not about African 
American protagonists. These novels include Frank Yerby’s The Foxes of 
Harrow (1946), Ann Petry’s Country Place (1947), Zora Neale Hurston’s 
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Seraph on the Suwanee (1947), Willard Motley’s Knock on Any Door (1947), 
Chester Himes’s Cast the First Stone (1953), Richard Wright’s Savage 
Holiday (1954), and James Baldwin’s Giovanni’ Room (1956). Many of 
them are now out of print, and with the exception of Baldwin’s book 
comparatively few scholarly articles have been written about them. 
They are often conveniently excluded from overviews of their authors’ 
publications, and when they are mentioned, it is usually in an apologetic 
tone. And yet, as Charles notes, the very ubiquity of these novels in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s belies our sense of them as anomalous. Indeed, 
as Charles shows, writers of the period saw these novels as constituting 
an important new trend in African American writing, the stakes of which 
are lost so long as the novels themselves remain invisible. 

According to Charles, white-life novels are typically excluded from 
the canon for two reasons. First, as Jarrett claimed in his important 
precursor to Charles’s work, Deans and Tiuants: Race and Realism in African 
American Literature, white-life novels do not fit our expectation of what 
Jarrett calls “racial realism’—the idea that “black literature must bear a 
realist, or mimetic, relation to blackness” (qtd. in Charles 215). Second, 
according to Charles, these novels do not accord with our expectation 
that when African American authors do write about whiteness, “their 
central concern is to attack white supremacy” (15). In other words, 
white-life novels have been marginalized because they do not appear 
to be about either black life or anti-black racism, and if they are about 
race insofar as they are about whiteness, they are not sufficiently critical 
of that whiteness to count as “black.” But Charles, as he argues in his 
conclusion, rehabilitates these texts at least in part by showing them to 
conform to our primary desire that “black” texts be about race, as well 
as our secondary desire that they do progressive race work. They simply 
don’t do those things in the ways that we expect. 

Prior to Charles’s work, if critics discussed white-life novels at all, 
it was typically to dismiss them as symptoms of black conformity with 
white liberalism, or as a move away from an earlier, more radical protest 
tradition. From this point of view, “white-life” novels were little more 
than a fundamentally flawed attempt to produce literature that white 
readers of the time would have recognized as “universal” because they 
were not “black.” However, as Charles describes in detail in his first 

chapter, many of the authors who wrote them felt that the prore 
tradition that dominated expectations of African American literary 
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production in the early 1940s actually reinscribed the racial hierarchies 
protest novels supposedly protested. For these writers, the protest tradition 
itself too often conformed to the tenets of white liberalism, insofar as it 
promoted a paternalistic and pathologizing view of blackness. Charles’s 
provocative thesis, therefore, is that white-life literature is less a product 
of liberalism than it is a challenge to liberalism’s core assumptions. 

The first of Charles’s key contentions is that white-life literature does 
not focus on white lives because they are more “universal,” but because 
that focus enables black writers to avoid reproducing the images of 
black abjection that white liberalism repeatedly demands. By refusing to 
represent black lives, black writers also registered their resistance to white 
liberalism’s hypocritical tendency to protect white privacy by putting 
black lives under surveillance. White-life novels thus offered black writers 
what Charles calls “racial privacy,’ which he defines as “access to forms 
of social, political [and] authorial autonomy unconstrained by dominant- 
culture notions of race” (8). Writing in this mode, black authors asserted 
their authorial autonomy by resisting hegemonic prescriptions on black 
writing. At the same time, their focus on the “scenes and signs of white 
privacy” (9) enabled them to show how the “ideals that underwrite 
normative white American identity” don’t just injure African Americans 
but “actually injure whites themselves” (10). 

Charles’s second major contention is that these writers’ refusal to 
represent black lives enabled them to resist the equally problematic force 
of white sympathy. As Charles notes, “acts of sympathy” are often “more 
self-affirming than selfless.’ with the intended or unintended “effect of 
bolstering rather than eliminating hierarchy and difference” (17). Thus, 
when Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) asked white 
readers to bestow their sympathy upon abject black characters, it arguably 
reinforced the very hierarchical relationship between whites and blacks 
that it claimed to protest. Richard Wright, in composing Native Son 
(1940), insisted that his protest novel was one that did not operate within 
that sympathetic structure—that did not give “bankers” daughters the 
consolation of tears” (454). James Baldwin, however, famously rejected 
Native Son and the protest novel altogether in his essay “Everybody's 
Protest Novel” (1949), in part because Baldwin did not believe that the 
uneven power dynamic of white sympathy could be separated from the 
protest novel form. White-life novels, Charles argues, may have emerged as 
an alternative challenge to that structure. Rather than presenting troubled 
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black characters to the sympathetic gaze of white readers, black authors 
of white-life literature turned their own sympathetic gaze on troubled 
white characters, and thus reversed the hierarchical power structure upon 
which sympathy depends. In other words, against assumptions that black 
authors must beg for the sympathy of white readers, the authors of white- 
life novels asserted their authority within American culture by bestowing 
their sympathy upon whites. 

As Charles notes, the only major African American writer of the 
period who did not write a white-life novel is Ralph Ellison (211). But 
Ellison’s influence is evident throughout Charles’s book, particularly 
in Charles’s two key contentions about racial privacy and sympathy. 
Ellison’s 1944 review of Gunnar Myrdal’s influential sociological study, 
An American Dilemma, for instance, accepted Myrdal’s claim that white 
racism is the real “problem” in America, but refused Myrdal’s presumption 
that black populations were mere degenerative or pathological effects of 
that “problem.” Likewise, in “The World in the Jug” (1964), Ellison argued 
that Irving Howe’s claim that protest fiction is the only appropriate mode 
for black writing exposed Howe’s investment in whites having author- 
ity over black lives and black literary productions. In both pieces, Ellison 
identified the white liberal view of blackness as one that uses the guise 
of white surveillance and sympathy to pathologize and police black indi- 
viduals. In Charles’s words, “the white liberal ‘needs’ black protest because 
sympathy for black suffering generates white liberal authority” (54). In 
response to white liberalism’s “othering” of blackness, moreover, Ellison 
frequently insisted that his identification with American culture was as 
radically important as his critique of it. Likewise, Charles argues that by 
claiming racial privacy and acts of sympathy for themselves the authors of 
white-life novels “construct their vision of American and Western culture, 
as Americans and Westerners, while also negotiating and contesting the 
racial order that attempts to construct them as somehow outside and 
beyond ‘normal’ national culture” (16). i 

After a first chapter that describes the context for the emergence ot 

the white-life novel as a response to the white liberal demand for protest 
fiction, Charles devotes one chapter to each of the major novels in this 
genre: Ann Petry’s Country Place, James Baldwin’s Giovanni's Room, Fank 
Yerby’s The Foxes of Harrow, Zora Neale Hurston’s Seraph on the Suwanee, 
and Richard Wright's Savage Holiday. In most chapters, his approach is o 
work comparatively, revealing the veiled racial politics of Country Place, 
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The Foxes of Harrow, and Savage Holiday by reading them alongside Petry’s, 
Yerby’s, and Wright’s other fiction, or reading the veiled queerness of 
Willard Motley’s Knock on Any Door and Chester Himes’s Cast the First 
Stone against Baldwin’s more explicitly queer Giovanni’s Room. Charles's 
readings are carefully and convincingly connected by the repeated con- 
tention that, in various ways, these novels argue that “masculine ideals of 
autonomy and self-mastery are achieved not through isolation and the 
domination of others, but . . . through sympathetic ... connections with 
those deemed ‘other’” (19). If this contention is reminiscent of the claims 
of protest novels such as Uncle Tom’s Cabin that white heteropatriarchy 
might be reformed through sympathetic connections with those deemed 
“other,” the difference here is that these novels make their case by depict- 
ing the negative effects of white male domination not on black lives but 
on white ones. 

Despite his goal of reclaiming the political value of the novels he 
discusses, Charles does not shy away from their politically problematic 
aspects. In his discussion of The Foxes of Harrow, for instance, he shows that 
Yerby supplants “the white-supremacist ideological project at the core of 
Mitchell's [Gone with the Wind] with a Popular-Front-inflected, national- 
ist parable of American manhood” (132). However, Charles also argues 
that Yerby’s sympathetic treatment of the white male hero is motivated 
both by a desire “to correct Mitchell’s representation of blacks” and by 
a desire “to put Scarlett back in ‘her place?” The novel thus simultane- 
ously critiques white supremacy and expresses longing for the patriarchal 
power that was denied Yerby as a black man. Similarly, Charles argues 
that Hurston’s Seraph on the Suwannee pits Jim Meserve and his wife 
Arvay against each other as potential models of Southern culture, with 
Jim representing a progressive, interracial future for the South and Arvay 
representing the South’s racist and regressive past. To affirm a racially 
progressive future, therefore, Arvay must finally admit that she owes her 
position in society to Jim’s vision—and thus that her rape and subsequent 
“enslavement” to Jim via marriage “is in fact her good fortune” (Charles 
175). Charles’s fascinating reading of this perplexing dynamic reveals the 
extent to which Hurston seems to be projecting onto Arvay an inversion 
of anti-black dogma: here, it is the poor white who must be “civilized” 
by enslavement, surveillance, and sympathy. Like Yerby, Hurston seems 
ambivalently split between a critique of white heteropatriarchy and a 
desire to occupy the position of white patriarchal power. 
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Charles is careful to attend to the gender politics of almost every 
novel he discusses, but the book as a whole never satisfactorily accounts 
for the implications of Hurston’s choice to punish whites via the proxy 
of a white woman, and to make that punishment come in the form of 
a white man. Also under-discussed are the ways in which Ann Petry’s 
Country Place fits this gender paradigm: in Petry’s novel, the most racist 
and materialistic characters are white women who have an inappropriate 
amount of control over the men in the lives and thereby over the struc- 
ture of society as a whole. The social order is only reconfigured when a 
previously emasculated man finally puts his racist, materialist, and murder- 
ous wife in her place. Charles’s readings of each of these novels do indi- 
vidually acknowledge these issues, but his book never directly addresses 
the odd pattern that emerges when they are read alongside each other, 
a pattern in which achieving a more progressive racial order repeatedly 
depends on affirmations of white male authority. The racial content of 
that authority may be restructured, but male dominance over women is 
retained. Given the tendency of mid-twentieth-century liberal sociol- 
ogy to use black divergence from normative gender roles to pathologize 
black communities, it may be that these authors were trying to turn that 
argument back on white communities, to demonstrate that normative 
white communities are always already “pathological” by their own stan- 
dards. On the other hand, it may be that these novels are simply not as 
critical of heteronormativity as our current assumptions would lead us to 
hope or expect. 

Charles’s chapters on Yerby and Hurston stand out from the whole 
in part because they draw attention to aspects of the white-life novel that 
continue to feel problematic even after Charles’s own important reconcep- 
tualization of the genre. For Charles, these novels are internally conflicted, 
complicated, and disrupted by Yerby’s and Hurston’s repressed rage toward 
anti-black racism. Yerby’s novel depicts a longing for white patriarchal 
power, while Hurston’s depicts a longing for white punishment. However, 
these contradictions and disruptions might lead one to wonder whether 
sympathy 1s really the desired effect here, or if it is in fact the object of crit- 
icism. I would argue that Jim Meserve’s violent “civilizing” of Arvay might 
indicate that the “sympathetic” future of the South that Jim represents is no 
less violent and exploitative than the South’s explicitly racist past. Read in 
ay, Hurston’s novel might not “fail... in its efforts to sustain Its own 
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(181), as Charles argues, so much as it purposely demonstrates the failure 
of sympathy to overcome hierarchical power structures. Perhaps this genre 
of novels turns a sympathetic eye on white characters not just to escape, 
but also to expose, sympathy’s oppressive dimensions. 

In his conclusion, Charles returns to the idea that these novels seek 
to “transcend” (210) hegemonic notions of black writing through which 
“black selfhood” becomes “little more than an effect of white power” (8). 
His chapters, though, more often indicate that these books are less about 
transcending hegemonic notions of blackness than they are about reject- 
ing transcendent notions of whiteness. In other words, as Charles’s close 
readings reveal, these novels are committed to demonstrating the extent 
to which white selfhood is little more than an effect of white power, or 
an effect of the anti-black, anti-woman, anti-queer prescriptions out of 
which white heteropatriarchy is formed. In this respect, whether or not 
these novels reconstruct white heteropatriarchal selfhood matters less than 
how they show white selfhood to be shaped by historical forces. This 
itself is a powerful rebuke to the assumptions of white liberals like Irving 
Howe and Gunnar Myrdal, who saw the ways that black life had been 
shaped by historical circumstances, but failed to understand the way that 
white lives were inescapably shaped by quite different, though thoroughly 
damaging, operations of power. More attention to this aspect of his own 
argument in Abandoning the Black Hero’s conclusion would have helped 
Charles secure the white-life novel’s unequivocal place not only within 
the African American literary canon, but also within the canon of works 
available and of interest to critical race studies more generally. 

All of this is not to diminish the important interventions made by 
Abandoning the Black Hero, but rather to point to the further questions 
that Charles’s line of reasoning demands we address. Again, the irony of 
Charles’ framing of the book is that he resists our critical insistence that 
African American literature do progressive race work not by dismantling 
that criterion, but by demonstrating that these novels meet that criterion 
in an unexpected way. Ultimately, those aspects of the novels that continue 
to make us uncomfortable are precisely those that seem to reinforce rather 
than reconstruct or resist white heteropatriarchy. Even my suggestions 
for how else we might read these novels have been efforts to bring them 
more closely in line with this deeply engrained criterion. In this way, 
Charles’ book not only pushes us to rethink our expectations of the field, 
but also encourages us to recognize how thoroughly attached to those 
expectations we have become. 
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Note 


1. See their contributions to Hutchinson and Young’s collection, Publishing 
Blackness: Textual Constructions of Race since 1850. 
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“What is poetry?” begins Jahan Ramazani’s new book. Maybe it is a sign 
of the times that we have to ask this question, though when you look at 
the “ineluctable messiness” of the existing answers, it’s clear that we’ve 
never had a functional definition (5). Poetry and Its Others, Ramazani’s fifth 
book, explores the borderlands between poetry and other genres to see 
where, and how, poetry defines itself. 

In each of his books since the first, Yeats and the Poetry of Death 
(1990), Ramazani has gradually expanded his range of genres and authors. 
The Poetry of Mourning (1994) examined how twentieth-century poems 
about death both use and subvert elegiac conventions, and has become 
essential reading for anyone interested in elegy. While putting together a 
new Norton Anthology of Modern and Contemporary Poetry (2003) that in- 
cluded Anglophone writing from around the globe, Ramazani wrote The 
Hybrid Muse (2001), the first book on postcolonial poetry of the Third 
World. His subsequent work has been marked by a unique combination 
of expertise in poetic genre—arguably the most fundamental area of 
poetics—and extensive knowledge of non-Western Anglophone poetry. 
His prize-winning Tiansnational Poetics (2009) departed from the author- 
based analysis of his previous books to ask fundamental questions about 
how we conceive of twentieth-century poetry: what is “national” about 
it, and how does it cross and transcend national—and hemispheric—bor- 
ders? This book showed how (seemingly) effortlessly Anglo-American 
modernists could be brought into conversation with postmodern and 
postcolonial poets from around the world. Now, in Poetry and Its Others, 
Ramazani continues this global conversation while investigating the big 
question of poetry’s identity. 

Ramazani may have traveled a long way from his first book, but his 
early study of Yeats left its mark on the way he thinks: delighting in op- 
positions, he dissolves them before our eyes. Some of the oppositions he 
has successfully made to vanish—even if they crop up again elsewhere— 
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include modernism and postmodernism, West and East, the local and the 
global, the national and the transnational. These critical binaries fall away 
under the combined pressure of his patient examination and his passion 
for the art of poetry, an ancient river replenished by fresh streams flowing 
from around the world. 

At first, Poetry and Its Others seems to follow a similar pattern of dis- 
solving oppositions. It takes but a few pages for Ramazani to dismantle— 


hopefully forever—the Bakhtinian view of lyric poetry as “monologic” 
by drawing our attention to poetry’s constant intercourse with its others: 
“Poems come into being partly by echoing, playing on, reshaping, refining, 
heightening, deforming, inverting, combating, hybridizing, and compress- 
ing extrapoetic forms of language” (6). For all his wrong-headedness 
about the lyric, Bakhtin’s concept of the dialogic relations between genres 
fits poetry’s give-and-take with “nonpoetry.’ The twentieth and twenty- 
first centuries have been especially fertile ground for poetic dialogism, 
Ramazani writes, citing the modernist propensity for borrowing from 
other art forms and postmodernist experiments that draw on an even 
wider range of media, from historical documents and photographs to 
scientific discourse, movies, and the internet. By page twelve, the answer 
to the question “What is poetry?” seems like it must be “anything at all.” 

That would not be a very satisfactory answer, because it would leave 

us with little to talk about. But poetry’s distinctiveness is not so easily 
dissolved. Though Ramazani began writing the book as a “consideration 
of poetry’s dispersal into its others” (14), he admits that his argument did 
not play out as he expected. He found to his surprise that poems hold 
their own in intergeneric dialogue, pushing back to reassert themselves 
as poems, often at the very moment of seeming to fuse with their others. 
Departing from the usual critical narrative in which modernism heralds 
the end of form and genre, Ramazani argues that poetry’s dialogism has a 
competitive side: “Poems are enamored of, compete with, and steal from 
other genres,” in an intense territorial rivalry. 

Combining Bakhtin’ dialogism with Jakobson’s concept of “poet- 
icity” (the material features of language), Ramazani calls his own method 
“dialogic poetics.” Dialogic poetics attends both to poetry's “extramural 
relations with other genres and its intrinsic features, including its “physi- 
cal, musical, visual, sensual, semantic, sonic, individual, intersubjective (7) 
nsions. This method makes room for both attentive close reading ot 
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In short, Ramazani seeks to revive the art of reading poetry as poetry, 
in an expanded field that extends around the globe and takes in poetry's 
dealings with a potentially infinite range of other written and spoken 
texts. For the purposes of Poetry and its Others, however, he focuses on 
six “other” genres and their interactions with modern and contemporary 
poetry. Chapter One treats poetry’s relations with the novel, literary 
theory, and the law, while the news, prayer, and song come in for broader 
examination in three individual chapters. 

Of these six genres, the novel in many ways shares the most ground 
with poetry, and Bakhtin’ elevation of the novel as the modern genre par 
excellence makes it an essential test case for any study of poetry’s generic 
affiliations. The influence of modern fiction on poetry (such as Joyce’s 
on Eliot) is well documented. The novel is also poetry’s biggest literary 
competitor, starting the last century in the lead and beating out poetry 
by as much as ten to one in sales by now. How have poets responded to 
the hegemony of the novel? Ramazani steps away from the well-traveled 
modernist path here to look at how Igbo poet Christopher Okigbo dealt 
with this issue in replying to his countryman and the author of one of the 
century’s most important novels, Chinua Achebe. Okigbo’s “Fragments 
out of the Deluge,” published only four years after Achebe’s Things Fall 
Apart, shares the novel’s theme of colonial destruction of Igbo culture, 
but lacks characters, plot, or historical framework. It is almost, Ramazani 
writes, as if Okigbo assumes you’ve already read Achebe’s novel. Where 
the novel offers a mimesis of historical events occurring in real time, the 
trauma of colonial violence recurs over and over in the poem, experi- 
enced through a range of metaphors and reinscriptions into other cultures 
(modern European, traditional Scottish, Babylonian). The centrifugal force 
exerted by scattered references to modern and ancient texts is balanced in 
the poem by the poet/speaker’s subjectivity, which, however fragmented, 
remains recognizable. 

Ramazani’s reading of “Fragments out of the Deluge” introduces the 
method he will use throughout the book: after considering the historical 
contexts and thematic ties between works of different genres, he swoops 
in on passages of rich complexity and allusiveness, seizing the kernel of 
poetic distinctiveness with as much triumph as the angler who holds up 
the trophy fish in Elizabeth Bishop’s poem. Against a background of non- 
poetry, the specific features that make poetry recognizable suddenly stand 
out. Ramazani’s readings demonstrate what he can do, but also what we 
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can do: though critics have written extensively on the relations between 
specific modernist poems and novels, he points out, we have not thought 
at length about the relations between poetry and the novel per se. He 
offers the tasters in Chapter One as prolegomena to future intergeneric 
studies that we might undertake. 

Whereas the novel draws poetry towards thicker narrative and so- 
ciological texture, what Ramazani calls “theory” pulls towards greater 
abstraction. By theory he means nontechnical philosophy, a literature of 
ideas, whose relationship to poetry goes back to ancient times. Again, 
we are familiar with philosophy’s fertilization of poetry in specific 
instances—Coleridge and Kant, Eliot and Bradley, Frost and William 
ave a shakier understanding of how the two discourses 
interact in general. Anyone who has tried to follow the course of a 
philosophical idea through a poem knows that the correspondence is 
rarely straightforward; poems and philosophical problems reach resolu- 
tion through different means. Indeed, the poems that engage most closely 
with philosophical ideas often reach a point of resistance when the poet 
turns and “embrace[s| the sensual immediacy of embodied thought” (38), 
as Ramazani writes of Yeats. Even poems that build on theoretical ideas, 
such as the “Discourse on the Logic of Language” by Caribbean poet 
M. NourbeSe Philip, offer something that theoretical discourse cannot. 
Philip’s “Discourse” verbally, almost physically enacts what it feels like 
to speak from an alien language, “inventively and urgently dramat|izing] 
this verbal suppression and subversion in puns, repetitions, consonances, 
metaphors, and personifications, grafted onto telling line breaks, vivid 
typographical juxtapositions, and syntactic disruptions, inversions, and 
parallels” (43). In pulling us away from concepts and into the dance of 
language itself, wordplay is the opposite of abstraction. 

Like poetry, the law mediates between the abstract and the concrete 
by representing a social order; both discourses are concerned with verbal 
precision, persuasion, and “sentences.” Yet these superficial similarities 
end as soon as we look at poems that engage law, such as Philip’s Zong’, 
which ironically reorders the language of a 1783 legal decision concern- 
ing the slaughter of the “cargo” of a slave ship, or Jamaican poet Lorna 
Goodison’s “Annie Pengelly,”’ which “represent|s] the case” (51) of a 
loosely fictionalized slave; Goodison’s s poem turns on the multiple senses 
of the words “own; “one? and “owe” (or “O”), bringing out both legal 
at demean and limit the slave and extra-legal meanings that 
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defend the dignity and worth of a humanity made invisible by law. It is 
poetry's “extravagant open-endedness” that distinguishes it from law, and 
in different ways, from novel and theory as well: in each case, Ramazani 
observes poets pushing back against the more orderly discourse of adja- 
cent genres, making use of poetry’s capacity to double back, introduce 
multiple meanings and paradoxes, escape from history or dive into it 
without the restraints of narrative order, and, always, to play with language 
in surprising and multivalent ways. 

Ramazani’s opening chapter, as densely packed as the précis for an 
entire book, yet as easily followed as a public lecture, sets the stage for 
his more extensive studies of poetry’s dialogue with the news, prayer, and 
song. Each chapter pulls us first one way, then the other, demonstrating 
poetry’s mixed feelings about other genres. In the case of news, Pound’s 
dictum “Literature is news that STAYS news” captures the modern poet's 
conundrum. In a culture addicted to novelty and instant gratification, 
poetry is “concentrated, compact, durable, memorable.” The poet must 
make the case for these qualities while satisfying a desire for newness. 
From Williams’s collage of newspaper clippings in Paterson to contem- 
porary docupoetry based entirely on news reports, twentieth-century 
poets have often pushed their art as close as it can go to journalism. But, 
argues Ramazani, such closeness typically becomes an opportunity to 
draw attention to poetry’s difference from the news. The title of Auden’s 
“September 1, 1939” sounds like it introduces a news report, but the 
poem takes aim instead at the newspaper's “folded lie,” ironizing and de- 
mystifying the mass appeal of the news and political power of the press. 
That this poem could become a touchstone for the cataclysmic events of 
September 2001, sixty years later, demonstrates the durability of poetry 
in contrast to the twenty-four hour news cycle. 

This chapter focuses on the news ballads of Jamaican poet Louise 
Bennett; poems of Heaney, Yeats, MacNeice, and other Irish writers; 
and the relationship to news of American poets from Williams to Jorie 
Graham. “Hybridizing Jamaican oral tale telling, global news reporting, 
and the British ballad,” Bennett writes “metanews poems” (76) about the 
reception of news by embodied individuals occupying unique viewpoints. 
Whereas Bennett undoes the seeming impersonality of the news by plac- 
ing it on a human scale, Yeats critiques the partiality of news coverage 
of Irish political events. Ramazani delightfully reads “Easter 1916” as an 
anti-editorial that displays the poet’s own doubts and uncertainties and 
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undermines both nationalist and antinationalist positions. Such a strategy 
puts up what Ramazani calls an “internal” resistance to journalism, whereas 
poetry can also resist by “externalizing,” that is to say, excluding the news. 
Heaney does this in the intensely lyric poems of the first section of North. 
A poem about the preserved corpse of a two-thousand-year-old sacrificial 
victim, “The Grauballe Man” “runs wild” with figurative language and 
sonic materiality that aestheticizes the image of the ancient corpse; yet, 
“by virtue of not being overtly about the victims of the IRA or the UVG 
...the poem all the more powerfully evokes the specificity of the Troubles’ 
victims” (99). This strategy of deliberate avoidance works effectively be- 
cause the second part of North internalizes the news in poems explicitly 
dealing with the Troubles; the poet must somehow make the reader aware 
that something is being left out. 

While Irish poets like Heaney, Paul Muldoon, and Medbh McGuck- 
ian have engaged with the news as the medium of ideological conflict, 
American poets have turned to the news for local color and detailed in- 
formation about American life. The thick local texture of news explains 
its appeal for Williams, who incorporated news items in Paterson through 
collage and summary, in a gesture of defiance against the Pound-Eliot 
brand of internationalism. Yet even here, Ramazani shows, Williams uses 
translocal and transhistorical poetic elements—for example, the ecclesi- 
astical refrain “so be it’—to offset the topicality and provinciality of the 
newspaper and make a case for poetry’s more universal contribution. In an 
opposite move, Frank O’Hara’s “The Day Lady Died” takes a newspaper 
headline as its occasion but moves into a personal register wherein the lo- 
cale is the speaker’s neighborhood and the round of daily habits disrupted 
by the shocking news he has read. In both cases, the poet plays against the 
scope of the news media to establish poetry’s distinctive domain. 

All poems may be committed at some level to distinguishing them- 
selves from contiguous genres, but each poem has a different strategy for 
doing so. Here the “poetics” in Ramazani’s “dialogic poetics” comes into 
play, for our guide to these poems is also the editor of the 20 12 Princeton 
Encyclopedia of Poetry. He draws from his toolbox a seemingly infinite ve 
riety of figurative and aural effects, including such devices as anadiplosis. 

paranomasia, and asyndeton, sending this reader to the dictionary more 
than once. This specialized vocabulary allows Ramazani to pinpoint the 


poetic with exactitude, and has the added benefit of expanding our ability 


to talk about the craft of poetry. 
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Ramazani’s third chapter dives deeper into the realm of poetics to 
examine poetry’s relation to prayer, a discourse more akin to it than the 
news. A discourse even older than poetry, prayer similarly makes use of 
apostrophe, can take the form of internal dialogue, consists of statements 
that are neither true nor false, and calls on us for intense attention—to 
name a few of their shared features. Yet looking closer we see that poetry 
has also had a long time to differentiate itself from prayer: it privileges 
originality and freshness over prayer’s communal and institutional ties, 
frames and fictionalizes itself in a way that prayer cannot, privileges self- 
consciousness rather than self-extinction, and values language above all. 
Poetry’ means do not serve prayer’s ends, and vice-versa. All the same, 
modern and contemporary poets have borrowed from prayer’s resources, 
even as they draw attention to the friction between the two discourses. 

Some of the most interesting examples of this dialogue come from 
poets whose religious commitments disposed them to affiliate their po- 
etic utterances with prayer, including Hopkins and Eliot. In their cases 
the generic frictions arise almost despite the poet’s best intentions, as in 
Hopkins’s celebration of multiplicity (how is fickleness consistent with 
the idea that “God’s beauty is past change”’?), or in Eliot’s displacement 
of ritual prayer from its performative context and his mixing of disparate 
theologies. Commenting on the “Dry Salvages” section of Four Quartets, 
Ramazani notes that if travelers “are not the same people who left that 
station / Or who will arrive at any terminus” (Eliot here drawing on 
Heraclitus, the Buddha, and Krishna), then why should Mary pray for the 
wives and mothers of fishermen at sea, who won't be the same people 
when they return as when they set out? Ramazani’s critical framework 
makes possible these interpretive flashes, for he brings no ideological 
investments to his readings; each poem offers a fresh opportunity to see 
where its generic dialogue will take us. In this chapter we travel from Yeats 
to Harlem Renaissance poet James Weldon Johnson, and from postwar 
poetry by Oppen, Gliick, Larkin, and Wright to contemporary poetry 
from the Caribbean, Africa, South Asia, and Oceania. Postcolonial poets 
have a more diverse array of religious traditions at hand than do Western 
Anglophone poets, as Ramazani shows with examples by Okot p’Bitek 
(drawing on indigenous African religions), Agha Shahid Ali (interlaced 
with references to Shia Islam), and A. K. Ramanujan (in “anti-prayers” to 
the Tamil god Murugan). 
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In his final chapter, Ramazani turns to one of poetry’s “sister arts,” 
song. Poetry’s ties with song are closer and deeper than those with per- 
haps any other genre, and one might well write the history of poetry 
as a continuous attempt to return to the condition of singing. Many 
modernists, such as Yeats and Langston Hughes, made such a reunion a 
central feature of their poetic projects, adopting features of folk song and 
claiming identity with song through the titles of their poems. Indeed, in 
The Great American Songbooks, recently reviewed in these pages, T. Austin 
Graham argues that “certain works of American literary modernism ... 
can be considered works of music in and of themselves” (Graham 3). But 
at this point in reading Ramazani’s book, we shouldn't be surprised to 
learn that despite the use of song-like titles and “abundant quotations 
of song lyrics from rock, pop, blues, jazz, folk, and opera, as also from 
funeral dirges, praise songs, abusive songs, reggae, and rap” (he delights in 
comprehensive lists), twentieth-century poetry has continued to assert its 
specificity (Ramazani 188). Music and text have an agonic relationship in 
song; often the words are distorted by rhythmic exaggeration, elongation, 
and the texture of the voice, or the meaning is blurred by repetition and 
nonsense sounds. Similarly, most modern and contemporary texts are a 
good deal too complicated and irregular to be set to music. In short, like 
poetry and prayer, song and poetry have markedly different priorities, 
despite their shared ground. 

Ramazani tests his perhaps counterintuitive thesis by looking at 
Caribbean, African, and black British poetry and song, starting with a 
“real song” by calypso singer Lord Kitchener, “IfYou’re Not White Youre 
Black.” And in fact, Ramazani’s reading of this song through Frantz Fanon 
and a linguistic analysis of its creole elements doesn’t prove his point that 
songs tend to be textually less interesting than poems. However, in other 
cases we can see the poet pulling away from her sister art, as in Patience 
Agbabi’s rap lyrics, which play on the graphic dimension of language and 
insist on poetic economy in ways that oral rap tends not to. Similarly, Jean 
Binta Breeze’s “riddym ravings (the mad woman’s poem)” emphasizes its 
orality through insistent rhythm and rhyme, but plays “phonic” against 
“graphic” text in the narrative of the poem, concerning a woman who 
believes she carries a song-playing radio in her head. As Ramazanı argues 
in this section, “postcolonial poetry in English is far from being some 
African oral essence,” but is rather “something new, formally 


preliterate = #88 : ERER 
and specifically literary” (208). This is a passionate point tor 


interstitial 
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him, as an advocate of postcolonial Anglophone poetry and a devoted 
close reader of poetry. He wants us to read the new poetry that decolo- 
nization and globalization have made available, but he wants us to read 
it as poetry and not (or not only) as social and historical documentation. 
Therein lies true appreciation: to see Yeats and Breeze working at their 
craft with similar resources and goals, each in their own way affirming 
the poetic art for its own sake. 

Poetry and Its Others is much more than the latest book of literary 
criticism. It is a poetry course, or rather, several different courses. First, 
it could easily provide the basis for a bricks-and-mortar literature class 
that puts twentieth-century poetry in conversation with novels, songs, 
and the news media. Second, it surveys modern and postmodern poetry, 
defamiliarizing old favorites and guiding us through new (really new) 
poems. Third, it teaches the scholar of high modernism to read world 
Anglophone poetry, and vice versa, relentlessly and sympathetically criss- 
crossing the institutional divisions between these fields. Finally, it offers a 
course in poetics, exploring the big theoretical questions and the subtlest 
poetic devices with depth and clarity. Ramazani dedicates his book to 
Helen Vendler and Marjorie Perloff, lifelong advocates of modern and 
contemporary poetry yet dialogic opposites as critics. With this gesture 
of reconciliation, Ramazani celebrates the universal craft of poetry, like 
Yeats urging us to “sing whatever is well made.” 
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Benjamin Widiss’s finely wrought and far-reaching study takes aim at one 
of the last remaining truisms of the height of literary theory: the death of 
the author. Widiss insists that “we have never stopped caring about authors 
as intentional beings,’ a fact that 


has required of those of us in the business a degree of doublethink, 
given not only the proscriptions regarding intentionality but 
also the modernist dicta from which they issued, positing the 
most successful literature in no small degree as that which is least 
impinged upon by the biographical persona of the author. (3) 


Yet in arguing for a reconsideration of the figure of the author, Widiss 
makes no facile appeals to the biographies of the writers he studies, nor 
does he read literary texts as transparently intentional acts or historically 
determined epiphenomena. Instead, he aims to describe “the authors who 
emerge as spectral presences from our readings of their works” (12).The 
method of Obscure Invitations is formalist without being anti-theoretical. 
Widiss demonstrates how a series of works that span the twentieth 
century figure the author imaginatively as “a constitutive element of the 
reading process” (4). In pursuing this goal, he pays particular attention to 
the relationship between the mimetic and the aesthetic—*“between the 
representation of a story-world and consciousness of that representation 
itself” (2). In the end, he argues, what may at first appear to confirm the 
death of the author emerges as “an apparent or incomplete authorial 
evacuation” that “masks a deeper strategy of self-inscription” (6); these 
aesthetic strategies “ultimately underscore authorial control rather than 


cede it” (26). 
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Widiss resists the quick and easy options for making his point. He 
does not cherry-pick texts in which authorial presence appears front and 
centee—Norman Mailer’s participant/observer Armies of the Night, for 
example, or James Baldwin’s essays. Such a move would have been itself 
salutary, as the presence of individual authors arguably became all the 
more insistent precisely at the time that the author's obituary was being 
written by Barthes and Foucault. It bears mentioning, although the point 
has surely been made before, that the death of the author frequently 
and ironically finds its shorthand expression in a few proper names. But 
Widiss’s argument is more subtle, less opportunistic: he treats the death 
of the author less as postmodern theoretical development than as late 
modernist aesthetic holdover. Hence the lingering importance of figures 
such as Mallarmé and Eliot in discussions of authorship in the 1960s. 
Widiss reads the presence of the author in terms not of biographical facts 
but of aesthetic form. Though he does at times examine texts wherein 
authorial presence is coextensive with literary form, more generally he 
construes form as a relationship between author and reader, an invitation 
to enter into an aesthetic experience that does not collapse into character 
via identification or reference to the world via language. This focus on 
the author’s implied address to the reader leads Widiss to remark, rightly, 
that his study might be considered “a late entry” (15) into the tradition 
of reader-response theory. 

The book’s introduction discusses the arguments—Barthes’s and 
Foucaults primarily—that underwrite the death of the author. But rather 
than advance a theoretical polemic on the model of Seán Burke’ The 
Death and Return of the Author: Criticism and Subjectivity in Barthes, Foucault, 
and Derrida, Widdis offers readings of literary works that demonstrate 
how the authors dogged persistence can be a linguistically, formally, and 
textually—that is to say, aesthetically—more captivating phenomenon 
than the author’s purported death. In revisiting and reclaiming the figure 
of the author as central to the work of literary criticism, Widiss’s studies 
Joins, complements, and builds on recent works such as Jane Gallop’s The 
Deaths of the Author: Reading and Writing in Time, Robert Chodat’s Worldly 
Acts and Sentient Things: The Persistence of Agency from Stein to DeLillo, and 
Andrew Goldstone’s Fictions of Autonomy: Modernism from Wilde to de Man, 
Which in their various ways identify and wrestle with “author, “agency,” 
and “autonomy” as terms around which many of the twentieth-century’s 
aesthetic and theoretical debates revolve. 
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In addition to rethinking the received wisdom of literary theory, 
Widiss’s study challenges conventional understandings of twentieth- 
century literary history. Drawing on a wide range of texts—two novels 
(William Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying and Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita), two 
memoirs (Gertrude Stein’s The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas and Dave 
Eggers’s A Heartbreaking Work of Staggering Genius), and two feature films 
(David Fincher’s Seven and Bryan Singers The Usual Suspects)—that 
span seven decades (from 1930 to 2000), Widiss demonstrates how they 
commonly “both manage and figure the practice of authorship” (2).“In 
so doing,” Widiss suggests, “they complicate received wisdom regarding 
the constitution of and distinctions between literary movements and 
moments, and shepherd us to a fuller understanding of the stakes and 
strategies of writing throughout the century.” 

Conscious of the importance of getting off to a good start in a book 
titled Obscure Invitations, the author offers up a rare gem in academic 
writing—a beautiful opening: 


Why obscure an invitation? 

It seems, for a moment, like a contradiction in terms—the 
open hand half-withdrawn, the beckoning path perversely 
shrouded, the appeal hobbled and slowed before it is even 
properly advanced. This dissonance can be resolved by imagining 
pragmatic grounds: decorum, or established protocols, or even 
self-protection. Such considerations will enter, obliquely and 
intermittently, in the chapters that follow, but I am primarily 
concerned with two alternative motivations—less immediate, 
less urgent, one might go so far as to say more willful. The first 
is a spirit of play, in which obscurity serves to augment more 
recondite pleasures, for both inviter and invitee, inhering in a 
veiled interaction. The second is a process of tutelage, each step 
in the discernment and pursuit of an invitation changing the 
seeker in small but finally significant ways. (1) 


Widiss foregoes the plodding, stumbling entry into his topic that 
characterizes so many scholarly monographs: no schematic outlines 
or tenuous anecdotes here. Why, then, obscure an invitation? Play and 
tutelage: Widiss’s version of delight and instruction. Here is a book that 
announces its topic in unapologetically aesthetic terms. But it is one 
whose ramifications ultimately achieve a broad reach. 
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Widiss’s first chapter offers a reading of Faulkner’s As I Lay Dying 
that is nothing short of brilliant. It begins by quoting the novel’s final 
line—“‘Meet Mrs Bundren, he says” (Widiss 31). Anse Bundren’s 
introduction of his new wife to his children, less than a day after the 
burial of his previous wife, the children’s mother, does not simply, Widiss 
Writes, flout “the social decorum of mourning rituals and the emotional 
well-being of his offspring”; it also disrupts the “conventions of linguistic 
usage.” Here the build-up reminds us that we're in literary critical terri- 
tory, where mourning rituals and emotional wellbeing implicitly pale in 
comparison to linguistic usage. But Widiss immediately demonstrates how 
Faulkner invites this heightened attention to language by crafting a novel 
that “consistently rewards the reader who remembers a word’s meaning 
from one context and imparts it to another even when the latter appears 
selfevidently sufficient” (32). While criticism of the novel “has organized 
itself around referentiality,’ Widiss explores “cross-referentiality,” which 
he suggests is “the most underappreciated mode of aesthetic play in the 
novel.” 

Widiss proffers examples of cross-referentiality that speak directly to 
the central thematic concerns and analytical problems of Faulkner’s novel. 
He demonstrates how certain lexical units or dyads introduce what one 
might call an errant semantics: “lay” and “lie,” “set up” and “upset,” and, 
the most extensive of these examples that structures the larger argument 
of the chapter, “see” and “saw? The trope of “seesawing’—each chapter 
of the book takes a conceptual gerund as a subtitle—generates Widiss’s 
argument that Faulkner employs a strategy in which “the fate or value 
of one object or individual stands in inverse relation to that of another” 
(40). While the novel appears to unfold completely within the interior 
Space of its respective character/narrators, in fact the presence of the 
author emerges in the cross-referential space created by the resonance 
of a word that initially appears in one chapter with its counterpart in 
another—moments of coincidence that are inaccessible to any single 
character. Thus the mimetic referentiality of the story world and the 
aesthetic cross-referentiality of aesthetic play produce a reading experi- 
ence in which reader and character diverge, despite the rhetorical effect of 
immersion. They re-converge only in the surprising last line of the novel, 
which constitutes, Widiss writes, “the single instant where our reality 
finally becomes truly like the characters’, theirs becomes like ours” (51). 
In this manner, Faulkner “posits a purely structural identification between 
reader and author, one he does not sweeten in affective terms” (26). 
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As a testament to how easily Widiss’s prose accommodates his 
erudition, | found myself consistently thinking about teaching while 
reading the chapter, which would work terrifically in an undergraduate 
course. The chapter is above all a showcase of how to read attentively. For 
example, Widiss models how to approach the title ofa work as a form of 
forward guidance with respect to the questions that will emerge as most 
pressing in the text itself. As an example of what he describes as “the many 
linguistic details that first begin to suggest to the reader the import of the 
book’s extensive verbal reiterations,’ Widiss writes: 


A particularly resonant group centers on the verb “to lie,” im- 
mediately brought into relief by the conspicuous ambiguity of 
its usage in the title: potentially either grammatically correct past 
tense or colloquial present. The unresolvable tension between 
present and past tense not only gestures, as numerous critics have 
noted, toward the stupefying challenge faced by the characters 
in relinquishing an intimate to the grave, but also flags the range 
of other associations the novel draws for the reader between 
instances of “laying” and “lying.” (35) 


Widiss then goes on to catalog the various iterations of “to lie” and to 
build patiently across various levels: lexical, syntactic, thematic, conceptual. 
Readers who attend to the text in this manner are rewarded when they 
confront, for example, a seemingly offhand line from the second chapter 
(which is narrated from the seemingly tangential perspective of Cora) 
about chickens:“We depend a lot on our chickens. They are good layers” 
(6). Read in light of the title, one might hear in this seemingly simple 
declaration suggestions of depositing, discovering, and positioning. 
This chapter is a tough act to follow, though each of the subsequent 


chapters enriches and extends the book’s project. Like his analysis ot 


Faulkner’ text, Widiss’s analysis of Stein’s Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas 
in chapter two hinges on the final line, the revelation of authorial identity. 
4 disclosure that immediately translates the text to a different plane. But 
partially because of the brilliance of the author, and partially ‘because 
of the explicitness of the gesture, Stein’s revelatory moment of closure 
does not require as much perspicacity on the part of Widiss. Nor does 
the conceptual gerund—“driving”—that Widiss attaches to this chapter 
appear as frequently and as significantly in the text as “seesawing Re i 
Faulkner’s novel. Widiss does demonstrate, however, the ways in W i ; 
what critics have considered one of Stein’s more user-friendly text 
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displays just as much authorial invention and purposeful obscurity as her 
other works. Although previous criticism has highlighted the ways the 
Autobiography upsets conventional notions of chronology and identity, 
Widiss argues that it is “preoccupied with the matter of moving beyond 
beginning, of finding a way forward rather than falling into repetition” 
(59). 

The book’s chapter on Lolita, a novel which itself oscillates between 
high art and mass culture, functions as the fulcrum in Widiss’s own seesaw, 
pivoting between the high modernism of Faulkner and Stein and the 
more contemporary and popular texts in the final two chapters. Widiss 
emphasizes how the search for an author—and the possible death of the 
author—constitute the stuff of Nabokov’s novel: “Every character in the 
novel seems to be either an author or a ‘text’ authored by another; to exist 
in this world is either to manipulate or to be manipulated, to tell tales or 
to too credulously believe them, or to spend all one’s time and energy 
evaluating their credibility” (76). As a result, and as with a work by one of 
Nabokov’s students, The Crying of Lot 49, the reader and the character are 
positioned analogously: Lolita resolutely goads the reader into a search for 
the author, for origins and authenticity, and it relentlessly refuses not only 
to reward the quest but even to countenance the assumptions underlying 
it.” Widiss demonstrates the various instantiations and intertexts—chiefly 
Poes “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” (I was surprised to find no 
mention of Kafka’s “A Report to an Academy”)—that the trope of 
“aping” assumes and evokes in the text: “apes are everywhere in Lolita” 
(83). Widiss painstakingly analyzes the moral implications of the shifting 
authorial figures in Nabokov’s novel, and in the process comes up with 
some zingers—‘“Stein’s charm offensive is traduced into Humbert’s 
offensive charm” (79)—though the chapter struggles at times under the 
overwhelming weight of its subject matter. Nevertheless, it offers one of 
the more originally conceived interpretations of Lolita in recent years. 

Chapter four, on Eggers, promises to provide a touchstone for 
critical treatments of A Heartbreaking Work of Staggering Genius for years 
to come. Widiss claims that by the 1990s the concept of “the death of 
the author” had migrated from literary theory classrooms to the wider 
culture. While the empirical evidence to support such a claim is somewhat 
thin, its value as a heuristic device becomes clear in Widiss’s reading of 
Eggers’s experimental memoir: “The death of the author becomes, in 
Eggers’ hands, nothing more—or less—than a springboard for immediate 
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resurrection” (111). Widiss demonstrates how “Eggers literalizes Barthes’ 
death of the author even as he upends Barthes’s claims: the reader is not 
liberated, but instead conscripted into facilitating” (127) the author’ death 
and resurrection. The highlight of the chapter is Widiss’s reading of the 
book’s final passage, in which frisbee, death, and resurrection combine in 
a tour-de-force set piece. Widiss’s writing rises to the occasion to capture 
the moment when the work achieves completion, both in the sense of 
narrative closure and in managing to transcend the divide between its 
ironic and heartfelt, aesthetic and mimetic aspects, which at many times 
up to that point appear divergent or even jarring. 

Widdis’s final chapter analyzes two 1995 movies starring Kevin 
Spacey: David Fincher’s Seven and Brian Singer’s The Usual Suspects. 
While pairing the films is natural enough, including them in a critical 
study devoted to authors such as Faulkner, Stein, and Nabokov risks 
a certain unwinding. Widiss makes good on this decision and in the 
process redeems the interest—which I had subsequently come to fear 
was somewhat puerile—that I took in Seven when I first viewed it in my 
early twenties. These “relatively mainstream Hollywood entertainments,” 
Widiss claims, “betray a lively, incisive, and innovative self-consciousness 
regarding their material properties (and regarding shifting norms in the 
viewing and circulation of films) tied to a sustained exploration of the 
dynamics of storytelling” (135): 


The “death of the author,’ which Barthes proposes as a global 
metaphor for a range of literary compositional strategies and 
postures, here becomes a singular moment contained within 
the space of individual cinematic stories. This dramatization 
highlights not only films’ aspirations as a form of literary 
criticism, but also the fresh approach that their form allows: a 
theorization by way of narration. (136) 


This last sentence is telling, for while Widiss comfortably works with the 
analytical vocabulary of film criticism, and while he attends closely to 
the material conditions of production and circulation, it is primarily “as 
a form of literary criticism” that these films capture his interest. Barthes’ 
work provides a prompt and a frame for Widiss’s study without ever 
becoming an overriding template. Indeed, Widiss strikes this balance so 
well that at times in the final two chapters I found the explicit returns 
to and quotes from Barthes slightly strained. Widiss’s conclusion to the 
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chapter nicely rounds off the book as a whole: “The death of the author 
is the surest sign of his or her life, and abiding authority” (160)—the final 
term indicating, as he had informed us a few pages earlier, not “enforce- 
ment” but “knowledge” (157). 

The conclusion of Obscure Invitations turns back on the previous 
chapters to perform a critique of critique, analyzing the gendered implica- 
tions of the ways in which texts inscribe authorship, authority, and death. 
From Addie Bundren in As J Lay Dying to Charlotte Haze in Lolita to 
Eggerss mother Heidi in A Heartbreaking Work of Staggering Genius to 
Gwyneth Paltrow’s character Tracy Mills in Seven, mothers die in almost 
all the works that Widiss discusses. And even in those where they dont, 
Widiss shows how a thematics and analytics of gender and engendering, 
authorship and authority, emerge as constitutive, as in the performance of 
gender roles in The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas and the almost entire 
absence of women in The Usual Suspects. | was surprised in reading these 
arguments to be reminded of Janet Adelman’s book Suffocating Mothers: 
Fantasies of Maternal Origin in Shakespeare’s Plays, Hamlet to The Tempest. 
Like Adelman, Widiss charts how a “steady concomitant of the refutation 
of authorial death, it would seem, is a literal or figurative death of a 
mother” (164). Not taking up these questions until the conclusion of 
the book is risky, but the deferral itself functions as an obscure invitation, 
enacting a reading process that prompts reconsideration and allows 
aesthetic attention to enable cultural critique. 

Near the beginning of this remarkable book, there is a remarkable 
moment. And it is one that performs another sort of obscure invitation. 
Widiss describes how, even as his study questions Barthes’s formulation 
of the “death of the author,” Barthes nevertheless “reemerged as one of 
the most useful and energizing theorists” (8) in its composition. This is 
particularly the case, Widdis contends, with Barthes’s later works such as 
The Pleasure of the Text, which Widdis sees as more “idiosyncratic” and less 
“programmatic”: 


If The Pleasure of the Text still differentiates powerfully between 
modern texts and older forms, going so far as to renege on the 
liminal status Barthes had previously accorded to authors like 
Mallarmé and Proust—“The Death of the Author” places them 
ambiguously in a teleological “prehistory of modernity,” while 
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The Pleasure of the Text cordons them into the realm of culturally 
sanctioned pleasure, as opposed to the unpredictable, ecstatic 
space of bliss—he at least now condones readings predicated on 
each textual mode. (9) 


The antecedent of “he” is, of course, “The Pleasure of the Text.’ The slip 
is natural enough, as the long parenthetical comment following what is 
already a subordinate clause increases the distance between proper noun 
and pronoun and introduces into that gap the author’s surname. But it is 
a particularly felicitous instance of what Widiss earlier in the paragraph 
refers to as “slippages.” Here, the reemergence of “he” figures Barthes’ 
even those that declare the death 


own inextricability from his texts 
of the author—at precisely the moment when Barthes’s influence 1s 
described as other than we have become accustomed to thinking. This 
slip thereby instantiates Widdis’s account of authorship as both a claim to 
authority and an acknowledgement of a lack of final control. It also marks 
Widiss’s emergence in his own text, a possibly perverse act of authorial 
self-inscription that one is tempted to read as of a piece with the types 
of “puzzles, allusions, and puns” (18) favored by his exemplary writers. 
It is, to my mind, a symptom of the book’s richness that its accidents 
augment its suggestiveness, its slippages testify to its strength. On every 
level, Widiss’s book invites and rewards the attention of its readers. 
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Still Life in Motion: Mortal Form 


in Woolf’s To the Lighthouse 


Cara Lewis 


i in the evening on March 28, 1918, a government car rolled to a 
stop at the bottom of a lane near the town of Lewes, in east Sussex, and 
deposited a single passenger and a quantity of luggage: The passenger, 
John Maynard Keynes, had just returned from Paris, where he had helped 
the National Gallery to acquire thirteen works by major European artists 
at the sale of the estate of Edgar Degas, which proceeded despite the 
wartime bombardment of the city. In fact, the sounds of the exploding 
shells from Big Bertha had depressed prices at the auction to such an 
extent that Keynes was able to purchase a few items for himself, and he 
returned to England with all of this artwork in tow. Unable to carry it 
all up the lane to Charleston farmhouse, though, he paused to hide a 
parcel in the hedge near the gate (Bell, “Cézanne”). Then, with his more 
manageable burden, he began to walk toward the house, where, upon his 
arrival, he declared to the great surprise of its inhabitants, “If you'd like 
to go down to the road, you'll find there’s a Cézanne just behind the 
gate” (Grant).! 

As Vanessa Bell told Roger Fry in a letter she wrote the following 
week, this eccentric greeting caused a bit of upheaval: “We had great 
excitements about the pictures. Maynard came back suddenly and 
unexpectedly late at night, . . . and said he had left a Cézanne by the 
roadside! Duncan rushed off to get it and you can imagine how exciting 
it all was” (212-13). The excitement over the painting in the hedge still 
teverberated years later, and the event lent its title to a collection of remi- 
niscences about Bloomsbury, A Cézanne in the Hedge, in which Quentin 
Bell suggested that “surely there ought to be some little monument, a 
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small obelisk, a pillar or at least a post. After all, there cannot be many 
other English hedgerows which have actually housed a Cézanne” (136). 
But in 1918, the excitement over the manner of the painting’s arrival 
soon gave way to the thrill of examining a Cézanne up close and in 
color. It had been six years since the last Post-Impressionist Exhibition 
at the Grafton Gallery, and at that time, no private collection in England 
included a Cézanne painting (Caws 99); none was to be seen, as Quentin 
Bell explains, “except in black and white photographs, usually very bad, in 
avant-garde magazines” (138). Little wonder, then, that Vanessa Bell wrote 
to Roger Fry with such enthusiasm about the small still life, entitled 
Pommes [Fig. 1]: “The Cézanne is really amazing and it’s most exciting 
to have it in the house. It’s so extraordinarily solid and alive” (213). 


Figure 1: Paul Cézanne, Still-Life with Apples (Pommes) (1877-78) 
Oil on canvas, 19 x 27 cm. © Reproduced by the kind permission 
of the Provost and Fellows of Kings College, Cambridge 


When Virginia Woolf saw the painting a few days later, once it had been 
brought into London, she noted the same liveliness, writing about it at 
length in her diary: 


There are 6 apples in the Cézanne picture. What can 6 apples 
not be? I began to wonder. Theres [sic] their relationship to 
each other, & their colour, & their solidity. To Roger & Nessa, 
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moreover, it was a far more intricate question than this. It was a 
question of pure paint or mixed; if pure which colour: emerald 
or veridian; & then the laying on of the paint; & the time he’d 
spent, & how he’d altered it, & why, & when he'd painted it— 
We carried it into the next room, & Lord! how it showed up 

the pictures there, as if you put a real stone among sham ones; 
the canvas of the others seemed scraped with a thin layer of 
rather cheap paint. The apples positively got redder & rounder & 
greener.? (Diary 1.140-41) 


Here Woolf emphasizes the painters’ overwhelming attention to the 
details of Cézanne’s craft, and at the same time that she gently mocks her 
sister and her friend, she also poses somewhat disingenuously as a naif. 
This day in April 1918 was far from the first time that Woolf had viewed 
Post-Impressionist painting. She had attended both of Fry’s exhibitions 
and had even dressed as a Gauguin picture with Vanessa for the Second 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition Ball (Froula 15). In fact, Woolf was quite 
familiar with Post-Impressionist and modernist painting, and a great deal 
of critical attention has been paid to the links between her work and that 
of painters like Picasso and Cézanne. Indeed, those scholars who have 
noticed Woolf’s diary entry on Cézanne’s Pommes have used it to demon- 
strate Woolf’s awareness of her friends’ interest in Post-Impressionist color, 
composition, and paint application and, by extension, to link Woolf's 
presentation of painting in her novels, particularly To the Lighthouse, to 
Post-Impressionism. But almost none have noted the genre of the painting 
and considered the role that still life might play in Woolf’s relationship 
to the visual arts.‘ 

In fact, there exist only two extended discussions of still life and 
Woolf’s work, the first from Robert Kiely, who uses the term in order to 
describe the oddly impersonal portraits and highly arranged compositions 
of Jacob’s Room and Roger Fry: A Biography. In Kiely’s usage, still life stands 
in for the stiffness of fictional and biographical life-writing. A related 
argument arises in Diane Gillespie’s discussion of still life in the work of 
Woolf and Vanessa Bell: what matters to both sisters is “the impersonality 
of objects” (227), their ability to provide “an escape from the confusions 
of the human realm” and “a source of relief from human activity” (236).> 
For both Kiely and Gillespie, then, the most important part about still life 
is its stasis, but as Woolf’s diary entry about Pommes hints, small paintings 
of objects may prove surprisingly lively. Surrounded by vigorous human 
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discussion and other paintings, Cézanne’s apples get “redder & rounder & 
greener,’ and the life that Woolf imagines for them—‘‘What can 6 apples 
not be?”—suggests that the genre may play a vital role in the life of her 
own work. 

In this essay, I take up the task of defining this role, particularly in 
relation to Woolf’s most painting-obsessed novel, Tò the Lighthouse. And 
rather than center my argument, as so many critics have done, on the 
canvas completed by Lily Briscoe in the third part of the novel, I turn 
away from this painting, which blocks the view we might have of other, 
unframed works of art, such as Rose’s still-life centerpiece of fruit and 
a seashell on the Ramsays’ dining table. It is this kind of quiet artwork, 
I argue, which reveals the extent to which the visual and verbal arts are 
imbricated in To the Lighthouse. Their inter-mediation goes far beyond 
the thematization of Lily’s painting by the novel: the very forms of still 
life are woven into the fabric of To the Lighthouse, which embraces the 
genre’s familiar objects of depiction, and the aesthetic and iconographical 
preoccupations to which they conventionally give shape. In my explora- 
tion of the particular form that written still life adopts in the novel, I build 
upon a brief discussion of paintings by Cézanne and suggest a revised 
understanding of still life that emphasizes not the genre’s stasis but rather 
its malleability and its compatibility with narrative. Similarly, I contend 
that the common critical understanding of visual-verbal intersections 
in literature as ekphrastic description, or “the still movement of poetry” 
(Krieger 266-68), neglects the narrative potential of the visual, particularly 
its implications for the novel.° 

As I shall argue, the visual can actually animate both anecdotes like 
the one with which I began and also narratives like To the Lighthouse, 
where still life crops up not in the hedge, but rather in the Ramsays’ 
house. There, it ceases to be an amusing incongruity and becomes instead 
a visual force and a constituent part of the progress of the narrative, from 
the dinner table to the children’s nursery to the abandoned drawing room. 
At the same time, still life also intermingles with the novel's range of 
affects, including sympathy, melancholy, and even more extreme states, like 
terror at the inevitability of death. In this way, as the visual and affective 
concerns of the novel converge, To the Lighthouse seems finally to present 
a kind of movement in and through stillness. 
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Still life I: fruit and skull 


I want to continue, then, by revisiting the theorization of still-life painting 
in art historical circles as a non-narrative genre. Perhaps the clearest 
formulation of this idea arises in Norman Bryson’s work, in which he 
describes still life in marked contrast to history painting: 


While history painting is constructed around narrative, still life 
is the world minus its narratives or, better, the world minus its 
capacity for generating narrative interest. .. .It exactly breaks 
with narrative’s scale of human importance. . . .Still life pitches 
itself at a level of material existence where nothing exceptional 
occurs: there is wholescale eviction of the Event. (60-61) 


Insofar as still life refuses events, Bryson argues, it also offers an attack on 
the principal subject of modernist literature—human subjectivity: still life 
“attends to the world ignored by the human impulse to create greatness. 
Its assault on the prestige of the human subject is therefore conducted 
at a very deep level. The human figure, with all of its fascination, is 
expelled. Narrative—the drama of greatness—is banished” (61).’ Bryson’s 
discussion does underscore an important generic contrast: there are no 
noble, heroic humans to be found on Post-Impressionist canvases covered 
with fruits and crockery or in seventeenth-century Dutch paintings of 
flowers. Indeed, in her landmark study of seventeenth-century Dutch 
art—one of the heights of western still-life painting—Svetlana Alpers 
contends that Dutch painting offers “an art of describing,” in which 
“attention to the surface of the world described is achieved at the expense 
of the representation of narrative action” (xx-xxi). But for Alpers and 
Bryson, still life’s non-narrative status is not simply the product of an 
insistence that narrative is the proper prerogative of history painting and 
a corresponding observation that still life renounces “the categories of 
achievement, grandeur, or the unique” (Bryson 61). Rather, still life and 
narrative prove incompatible because still life attends to material details 
and eschews the human: still life operates on a scale that doesn’t allow for 
the growth of story or the “impulse” toward narrative. For these scholars, 
its narrative potential is quashed by the narrowness of its scope and the 
superficiality of its attention.® 

This rejection of the possibility that still life might prove narrative 
emerges earlier in the twentieth century, too, in the work of Roger Fry, 
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among other places. In fact, in Fry’s monograph on Cézanne—pub- 
lished by the Hogarth Press in 1927, the same year that To the Lighthouse 
appeared—he notes that “in any other subject humanity intervenes,” 
while “in still-life the ideas and emotions associated with the objects 
represented are, for the most part, so utterly commonplace and insignifi- 
cant that neither artist nor spectator need consider them” (Cézanne 41). 
Like Alpers and Bryson, then, Fry sees still life as non-narrative because 
of its unexceptional, incidental subject matter, but he goes even further, 
arguing that the genre is purely aesthetic, containing no ideas or emotions 
of import. This theorization also remains in keeping with later discussions 
of still-life painting: as Meyer Schapiro has noted, “the painting of still- 
life has in fact been regarded as altogether a negation of the interest in 
subject matter” (Modern 15); the objects thar still-life paintings depict, he 
suggests, “are nothing more, it is supposed, than ‘pretexts’ of form” (16) 
for painterly experiments. And since all the tables of modernist still life 
are, for painters like Margaret Preston, “rea!ly laboratory tables on which 
aesthetic problems can be isolated” (qtd. in Lloyd 6), these aesthetic 
problems should, in Fry’s view, prompt aesthetic responses from viewers 
who grasp each painting’s “purely plastic significance” (Cézanne 41). In 
keeping with the notion of “significant form,”? Fry upholds the still life 
as a vehicle for arousing specifically aesthetic emotions, not for containing 
or prompting narratives: “it would be absurd,” he says, “to speak of the 
drama of [Cézanne’s] fruit dishes” (42). 

Yet there are ways in which fruit dishes may be dramatic and still-life 
paintings can begin to tell stories. As Peter Schwenger argues, still life “can 
generate narrative, be bound up with narrative” (115), and even Fry seems 
to hint, almost against his will, that still life might prove weakly narrative, 


when he characterizes the genre as “drama deprived of all dramatic 
incident”: 


These scenes in his hands leave upon us the impression of grave 
events. If the words tragic, menacing, noble or lyrical seem 

out of place before Cézanne’s still-lifes, one feels none the less 
that the emotions they arouse are curiously analogous to these 
states of mind. It is not from lack of emotion that these pictures 
are not dramatic, lyric, etc., but rather by reason of a process 

of elimination and concentration. They are, so to speak, drama 
deprived of all dramatic incident. One may wonder whether 
painting has ever aroused graver, more powerful, more massive 
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emotions than those to which we are compelled by some of 
Cézanne’s masterpieces in this genre. (Cézanne 42) 


Fry acknowledges that still-life painting can contain some ideas and 
emotions worth our consideration—like those we find in Bell’s letter 
to him and in Woolf’s diary entry—provided, of course, that the genre 
remains in Cézanne’s hands.’ And his insistence on the superior character 
of Cézanne’s still lifes emerges quite plainly in the center section of his 
book, which he devotes to these paintings. (At sixteen pages, it is by far 
the longest of the sections.) As he states, “it is hard to exaggerate their 
importance in the expression of Cézanne’s genius or the necessity of 
studying them for its comprehension, because it is in them that he appears 
to have established his principles of design and his theory of form” (52). 
For this reason, Fry also chose to model the cover for Cézanne: A Study 
of His Development [Fig. 2] on a still life by the artist, Still Life with Skull 
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Figure 2: Roger Fry, Cover for Cézanne: A Study of his Development (1927) 
Reproduced by permission of The Random House Group Ltd. 
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Figure 3: Paul Cézanne, Still Life with Skull (Nature morte au crane), 1896-1898 
Oil on canvas, 21 3/8 x 25 3/4 inches (54.3 x 65.4 cm) 
BF329 ©2014 The Barnes Foundation 


Both Cézanne’s painting and Fry’s cover display a human skull promi- 
nently, alongside a selection of fruit, including pears, apples, and a lemon. 
These skulls hint that the strong emotions of still life may not be entirely 
aesthetic and disinterested, and we can read Fry’s emphasis on the “grave 
events” and “graver, more powerful, more massive emotions” of Cézanne’ 
still lifes not only as a description of solemn artistic experimentation, or 
of the unexpected seriousness of paintings of fruit, but also in terms of 
their connection to human mortality. 

In other words, Cézanne’s painting here offers up a vanitas theme, 
which was common to his paintings from this period. From 1898 to 
1906—the last eight years of his life—Cézanne painted six oil paintings 
and four watercolors with skulls, far more than he did in earlier years 
(Rathbone 192). As Charles Sterling has written, because Cézanne “also 
painted a picture of a young man brooding over a skull, there is no 
mistaking his intention: already he was haunted by thoughts of death and 
these are allegories contrasting life, as symbolized by fruit or sumptuous 
carpets, with the ineluctable doom towards which all life flows—these 
are Vanitas pictures” (102). Sterling’s iconographical reading has a logical 
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foundation in biography, then, but it nevertheless interjects far too much 
“non-plastic emotion” into Cézanne’s canvases for Fry’s taste (Cézanne 
41). Indeed, Fry goes so far as to discount the participation of the skull in 
the vanitas theme, writing about Cézanne’s still lifes that “it is needless to 
say that for Cézanne at this period a skull was merely a complicated varia- 
tion upon the sphere. By this time he had definitely abjured all suggestion 
of poetical or dramatic allusion,’ so that the painter’s work offered only 
“form considered in its pure essence and without reference to associated 
ideas” (53). Despite Fry’s anti-symbolist protestations, however, he cannot 
altogether prevent the skull from associating with ideas. 

Schwenger argues in his compelling response to Bryson’s work 
that, “even if an object is viewed as motionless, there is a paradoxical 
connection to event in that very viewing,” since an object may “provoke 
(mental) events in temporal sequence” (100). By virtue of that provoca- 
ton, still life can become embroiled in narrative, or give rise to it, and 
Sterling’s analysis of the vanitas motif in Cézanne’s late still-life paintings 
hints at this potential: his phrasing, with its emphasis on an unavoidable 
end, suggests that still life can point in the direction of an event. In fact, 
Frys book-cover version of Still Life with Skull seems to point even more 
aggressively, by giving the skull an even more prominent place. Because 
Fry has cropped the composition to such a great extent, and because the 
bright white that attracts the eye to the tablecloth in the original painting 
is nowhere to be found on the two-tone cover, the skull is now the largest 
and most noticeable object in the image. (Of course, this is not to say 
that skulls and apples do not also attract Cézanne’s interest as spherical 
shapes: in the original Still Life with Skull, we can see similar modeling 
and coloring in Cézanne’s treatment of the skull and the fruit, particularly 
the frontmost pear.'') Fry also allows the placement of the skull to rhyme 
with that of Cézanne’s name: each initiates a series that descends from left 
to right, with the diagonal formed by the increasing indentation of the 
lettering roughly paralleled by the line formed by the decreasing height 
of the leaf motif and the pieces of fruit. If, in the original painting, we 
find the emblem of death nestled among the rich reminders of short-lived 
earthly pleasure, then on Fry’s cover, the skull conspicuously announces 
the book as a study of the deceased painter most important to the new 
guard. In this way, Fry’s skull suggests that, counter to his own arguments, 
“poetical” and “dramatic allusion” may creep into still life. 
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Still life II: journeys in stillness 


Still-life painting, in other words, cannot be altogether insulated from 
narrative, and despite both modernist and contemporary theories of the 
genre, still life often seems to invite narrative intervention or to contain 
incipient narratives. In Still Life with Skull and the corresponding image 
on Fry’s book cover, the vanitas motif gestures towards a significance 
beyond the purely formal (in Fry’s strict sense of that word): the skull 
and the fruit intimate events to come. And just as this still-life painting 
accommodates—and even encourages 


{more narrative readings, so 
too, in an instance of inter-media reciprocity, does still life invigorate 
the narrative of Woolf’s To the Lighthouse. In fact, challenging Bryson’s 
insistence that the material and the lowly have no stories to tell (61), the 
most important still life in the novel appears at a turning point in the 
plot, when Mrs. Ramsay notices her daughter’s arrangement of fruit and 
a seashell at the dinner party that serves as the climactic scene in “The 
Window.’ What seems initially like mere description becomes charged 
with narrative power: 


Now eight candles were stood down the table, and after the first 
stoop the flames stood upright and drew with them into visibil- 
ity the long table entire, and in the middle a yellow and purple 
dish of fruit. What had she done with it, Mrs. Ramsay wondered, 
for Rose’s arrangement of the grapes and pears, of the horny 
pink-lined shell, of the bananas, made her think of a trophy 
fetched from the bottom of the sea, of Neptune’s banquet, of the 
bunch that hangs with vine leaves over the shoulder of Bacchus 
(in some picture), among the leopard skins and the torches lol- 
loping red and gold. ... Thus brought up suddenly into the light 
it seemed possessed of great size and depth, was like a world in 
which one could take one’s staff and climb hills, she thought, and 
go down into valleys, and to her pleasure (for it brought them 
into sympathy momentarily) she saw that Augustus too feasted 
his eyes on the same plate of fruit, plunged in, broke off a bloom 
there, a tassel here, and returned, after feasting, to his hive. That 
was his way of looking, different from hers. But looking together 
united them. 
Now all the candles were lit up, and the faces on both 

sides of the table were brought nearer by the candlelight, and 
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composed, as they had not been in the twilight, into a party 
round a table, for the night was now shut off by panes of glass, 
which, far from giving any accurate view of the outside world, 
rippled it so strangely that here, inside the room, seemed to be 
order and dry land; there, outside, a reflection in which things 
waved and vanished, waterily. 

Some change at once went through them all, as if this had 
really happened, and they were all conscious of making a party 
together in a hollow, on an island.!? (99) 


Rose’ arrangement here reminds Mrs. Ramsay of the incidental still lifes 
that appear in paintings of feasts and classical bacchanals, and Mrs. Ramsay 
even looks at it in painterly terms, “putting a yellow against a purple, a 
curved shape against a round shape” (110).' As she contemplates this still 
life of fruit and shell, she notices that her friend Augustus is also looking. 
She reflects that “looking together unite[s] them,” and all of a sudden, 
everyone else is united, too. In other words, Mrs. Ramsay’s looking at an 
aesthetic object created from disparate components parallels very strongly 
the way in which the distinct individuals around the table are “composed” 
into a party. 

Moreover, the dish that cradles the fruit seems to correspond to the 
roundness of this scene in the hollow, where the group is sheltered from 
the sea by protective panes of glass. In its “disinclination to portray the 
world beyond the far edge of the table,” the scene evinces what Bryson 
has called still life’s “principal spatial value: nearness”: the dinner party 
circumscribes the sphere of vision, and “instead of plunging vistas, arcades, 
horizons and the sovereign prospect of the eye, it proposes a much closer 
space” (71). Thus brought close together and arranged, the Ramsays and 
their guests so strongly echo the still life that it hardly seems adequate to 
say that Rose’s still life simply appears at a key moment in the narrative. 
Instead, her composition seems to precipitate that very turning point: the 
dish of fruit and shell prompts the party to come together. 

In fact, the still life also seems to cause the end of the dinner 
party, when, after the Boeuf en Daube has been eaten and declared a 
“triumph” (102), Mrs. Ramsay finds herself thinking about the virtues 
of “boobies” like Paul Rayley, who, though stupid, is considerate enough 
to ask “whether she would like a pear”: ‘No, she said, she did not want a 
pear. Indeed she had been keeping guard over the dish of fruit (without 
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realising it) jealously, hoping that nobody would touch it” (110). Mrs. 
Ramsay’s appreciation for Paul Rayley leads her back to the still life, 
and his considerate inquiries contrast markedly with the possessive gaze 
she directs towards the dish of fruit.'* Her glances at the still life have 
calmed her gradually over the course of the dinner, and she feels suddenly 
disappointed when a disembodied hand removes a pear from the dish, 
ruining the composition entirely: “she felt more and more serene, until, 
oh, what a pity that they should do it—a hand reached out, took a pear, 
and spoilt the whole thing.” This disintegration of the still life stirs Mrs. 
Ramsay to look “in sympathy” at Rose, the arranger, and then at all her 
children, and just when she expresses her hope that her eldest daughter 
Prue shall be even happier than the newly engaged Minta Doyle, the 
dinner ends abruptly: “her own daughter must be happier than other 
people’s daughters. But dinner was over. It was time to go” (110-11). In 
this way, it seems that the conclusion of the dinner party is occasioned not 
by the actions of any person seated at the table, but rather by the removal 
of the pear from the dish, which “spoil[s] the whole thing.” The still life 
thus gives rise to the dinner and the coming together of the diners, and 
its disintegration prompts the dissolution of the party within a page. 
It seems difficult, then, to insist, as so many critics have done, that 
still life should be identified with non-narrative description. As I have 
observed, this association emerges powerfully from an influential strain in 
art historical scholarship. In this line of thought, of which Alpers is the key 
advocate, still life is an art of description above all else: the genre, as she 
understands it, presents “a delight to the eyes” (xxii), locating meaning on 
the surface rather than beneath layers of symbolism, to be unearthed with 
the tools of iconography and made subject to narrative reading (xxiv). 
From this perspective, as a primarily descriptive genre, still life has no 
truck with narrative. Furthermore, the genre’s investment in surfaces—its 
attention to the (lowly) details of the everyday world—aligns it with 
realist literary description, which has always held an uncertain position in 
narrative theory. As Peter Brooks has noted, the description of things like 
fruit, furniture, and decorative objects—the stuff of still-life painting—is 
“sometimes maddeningly” typical of the novel, where it serves as a reality 
effect meant “to give a sense of the thereness of the physical world, as 
in a still-life painting” (16). And as reality effects, descriptions are often 
understood by narrative theorists to constitute irrelevant digressions from 
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the supposedly primary thrust of the fabula, “the real stuff of narrative 
literature” (Bal, “Over-Writing” 102).'° 

Indeed, most foundational works of narratology have held that 
description and plot name forces working in opposite textual direc- 
tions—that descriptions of all kinds constitute narrative stoppages. Gérard 
Genette, for instance, formulates descriptive pause as one extreme on the 
spectrum of narrative movement (93-94). Similarly, Seymour Chatman 
writes, “what happens in description is that the time line of the story 
is interrupted and frozen. Events are stopped, though our reading- or 
discourse-time continues, and we look at the characters and the setting 
elements as at a tableau vivant’(119).'° In short, from a classical nar- 
ratological perspective, what happens in a description is nothing at all: 
happening and describing are incommensurate activities. And while this 
position has been complicated, description nevertheless remains a thorny 
subject for narrative theory and for literary criticism." 

To the Lighthouse challenges this theorization, for within its pages, de- 
scription does not interrupt narrative. In fact, as Maggie Humm suggests, 
“much of the narrative weight of the novel is sustained by images which 
act as visual analogues to plot developments” (7). We might take Humm’s 
unelaborated idea one step further: description and image may not merely 
parallel the plot of To the Lighthouse, but instead propel it. As we've seen, 
in the dinner party scene what seems at first glance to be a compositional 
echo between the group of objects in the dish and the group of people 
around the table becomes, when we look at it from a different angle, a 
pair of events. That is, a textual effect that can appear merely like a formal 
thyme, or perhaps like foreshadowing, may be something stronger: a kind 
of causality. For this reason, I want to contend that in To the Lighthouse, 
verbalized visual forms exert great narrative force—what we might even 
think of as a kind of narrative determinism. And this force is evident only 
if we borrow an art historical mode of reading attentive to the traditions 
of still life painting. With this kind of reading we can see that, as literature 
mingles with the visual arts, it does not aspire to immobility or attempt to 
become primarily spatial instead of temporal.'* Like Woolf's dish of fruit 
and shell, the plastic forms of the novel are not static at all, but dynamic, 
and capable of driving events. In To the Lighthouse, still life simply won't 
stay still. 
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Still life III: shell and skull 


If the most important still-life event in “The Window” is the removal of 
the pear from the dish, Mrs. Ramsay’s thoughts in the moment just after 
this gesture also prove vital to understanding the narrative power of the 
still life: 


A hand reached out, took a pear, and spoilt the whole thing. 
In sympathy she looked at Rose. She looked at Rose sitting 
between Jasper and Prue. How odd that one’s child should do 
that! 

How odd to see them sitting there, in a row, her children, 
Jasper, Rose, Prue, Andrew, almost silent, but with some joke 
of their own going on, she guessed, frorn the twitching at their 
lips... .What was it, she wondered, sadly rather, for it seemed to 
her that they would laugh when she was not there. There was all 
that hoarded behind those rather set, still, mask-like faces. . . .Mrs. 
Ramsay looked from one to the other and said, speaking to Prue 
in her own mind, You will be as happy as she [Minta Doyle] is 
one of these days. You will be much happier, she added, because 
you are my daughter, she meant; her own daughter must be 
happier than other people’s daughters. But dinner was over. It was 
time to go. (111) 


Between the removal of the pear from the dish of fruit and the staccato 
realization that dinner is over, Mrs. Ramsay thinks about her children’s 
laughter and Prue’s future happiness. More importantly, though, Mrs. 
Ramsay engages in a thought experiment about what her children’s 
lives might be like when she is, euphemistically, “not there.” She removes 
herself from the imagined scenes of their lives, and this removal strongly 
parallels the removal of the maternally shaped pear from the dish of fruit. 
In this way it seems that the conclusion of the dinner party proceeds also 
from Mrs. Ramsay’s meditation on the future her children will have after 
her death. 

The dish of fruit, with its pear claimed by a disembodied hand, thus 
provides a topos for Mrs. Ramsay’s thoughts about her own mortality. 
As I have implied in my reading of Cézanne’s work, still-life paintings 
often invite their viewers to contemplate mortality, since still life is, as 
e Costello has noted in her work on twentieth-century poety. 
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(Planets 10). The reason for this sometimes uncomfortable liminality is, 
Guy Davenport contends, that “a still life [is] a symbol of what we shall 
have taken from us though at the moment it is a sign of God’s goodness 
and the bounty of nature” (7). What Costello and Davenport imply here, 
in other words, is that still life can render absence as presence—indeed, as 
overwhelmingly abundant presence. This power of the genre suggests that 
even before the anonymous hand reaches out to take the pear from the 
dish, the fruit alone provides an arena for Mrs. Ramsay’s thoughts about 
her own mortality. But the centerpiece that Rose has arranged contains 
more than just fruit. The dish holds grapes, pears, bananas, and a “horny 
pink-lined shell” —a seashe!l that not only reminds us of the ever-present 
power of the sea in this novel, but also serves as a memento mori. Material 
reminders of death, shells are often used as “elements of the vanitas motif 
[because] their beautiful forms are empty of the life they briefly housed” 
(Lloyd 48). As kinds of skeletons themselves, in short, shells become easy 
analogues for the human skulls that appear in so many still-life paintings 
and descriptions, like the Cézanne still life on which Roger Fry chose to 
model the cover of his book. 

And of course, in To the Lighthouse, we find a skull just a few pages 
after we have seen the shell. After dinner, Mrs. Ramsay goes to the 
bedroom of her two youngest children, James and Cam, to see if they 
are asleep, but she finds them awake and agitated because of the boar's 
skull nailed to the wall of their bedroom: “there was Cam wide awake, 
and James wide awake quarrelling when they ought to have been asleep 
hours ago. What had possessed Edward to send them this horrid skull?” 
(116). An amusing gift by day, the skull has become a spectre by night, 
with its horns enlarged into huge “branching” shadows: “She could see 
the horns, Cam said, all over the room. It was true. Wherever they put 
the light (and James could not sleep without a light) there was always a 
shadow somewhere.” Here, the boar’s skull follows the shell in the still-life 
centerpiece as a memento mori.'? As a more obvious emblem of death, the 
skull frightens Cam, and it even seems to echo the shape and texture of 
the shell: the shell has a horny ridge, and the skull has horns. 

Since this devilish shadow prevents the children from sleeping, Mrs. 
Ramsay searches for a solution that will restore peace to the nursery: 


“Well then,” said Mrs. Ramsay, “we will cover it up,” and .. . she 
quickly took her own shawl off and wound it round the skull, 
round and round and round, and then she came back to Cam 
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and laid her head almost flat on the pillow beside Cam’s and 
said how lovely it looked now; how the fairies would love it; 
it was like a bird’s nest; it was like a beautiful mountain such as 
she had seen abroad, with valleys and flowers and bells ringing 
and birds singing and little goats and antelopes and... .She 
could see the words echoing as she spoke them rhythmically in 
Cam’s mind, and ... Mrs. Ramsay went on speaking still more 
monotonously, . . . raising her head very slowly and speaking 
more and more mechanically, until she sat upright and saw that 
Cam was asleep. (116-17) 


At this moment, even after Mrs. Ramsay has covered it, the skull con- 
tinues to echo the dinner-party still life, which invited Mrs. Ramsay to 
explore its contours as she would a miniature landscape, “ʻa world in which 
one could take one’s staff and climb hills, she thought, and go down 
into valleys” (99).7° Similarly, wrapped in Mrs. Ramsay’s shawl, the skull 
becomes another miniature world in which the sleepy Cam can traverse 
“4 beautiful mountain such as she had seen abroad, with valleys and 
flowers and bells ringing and birds singing and little goats and antelopes.” 
In both of these moments, Woolf presents a pastoral landscape, which, 
with its attendant poetic tradition, evokes a life of peaceful wandering and 
safe shepherding over terrain quite different from the “broiling sea” (37) 
or the “icy solitudes of the Polar region” (38) upon which Mr. Ramsay 
imagines his heroic perseverance as he struggles to reach the letter “R.” In 
contrast to this kind of epic tragedy, the miniature pastoral here remains 
directionless and safe—the playground of the innocent.”! 

Indeed, the affect attached to the miniature pastoral in To the 
Lighthouse extends beyond safety to include a kind of family feeling. As 
I have argued, Mrs. Ramsay’s wandering through the landscape of fruit 
unites the hostess, her family, and her guests in the warmth of the dinner 
party. Moreover, as Douglas Mao has recognized, “the finding of the 
large scene in the small thing . . . serve[s] to link people in tenderness 
(Mrs. Ramsay unites with Augustus Carmichael and later soothes her 
daughter to sleep by imagining landscapes in domestic objects)” (73). The 
security in which the miniature wanderer—whether it is Mrs. Ramsay 
or Cam—may traverse the landscape, in other words, arises from her 
connections to other people, who seem to hover unseen, just outside the 
ere of the pastoral, as benevolent, full-scale forces of protection. 
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But the Ramsays’ relations to miniature landscapes are not always 
charged with positive feeling in Tò the Lighthouse, and in fact, these land- 
scapes prove so saturated with loss that they can illuminate the narrative 
drive of Woolf's still lifes. For example, when Nancy Ramsay crouches 
over a tidal pool during her walk with Paul Rayley and Minta Doyle, she 
does not place herself in the landscape by imagining a Lilliputian version 
of herself at sea. Instead, remaining full size, she makes of herself a god: 
“she changed the pool into the sea, ... and cast vast clouds over this 
tiny world by holding her hand against the sun, and so brought darkness 
and desolation, like God himself, to millions of ignorant and innocent 
creatures” (78). And Nancy’s thought experiments with landscape and 
scale lead her, like her mother, to contemplate her own limits. She suffers 
a version of the crisis that attends Mrs. Ramsay’s still-life meditation on 
the life her children will have after her death: “the two senses of that 
vastness and this tininess (the pool had diminished again) flowering within 
it made her feel that she was bound hand and foot and unable to move by 
the intensity of feelings which reduced her own body, her own life, and 
the lives of all the people in the world, for ever, to nothingness.” Playing 
at omnipotence, Nancy finds herself reduced to something less significant 
than she was when she began. Her thoughts cannot quite be called a 
meditation on mortality per se, focused as they are on her “tininess” and 
the reduction of humanity to “nothingness,” but they do share with her 
mother’s thoughts a certain kind of existential anxiety. 

I want to suggest, then, that Nancy’s evening drama in the tidal pool 
reveals something crucial about the other miniature landscapes in the 
novel—a subterranean rumbling that threatens the safety of the worlds 
in the dish of fruit and shell and in the shawl-wrapped skull. That is, the 
pastoral (or the marine) in Tò the Lighthouse always bears traces of the 
elegiac, so that the novel seems to participate in the longstanding poetic 
tradition of pastoral elegy: Woolf’s miniature topographies situate loss in a 
manner not altogether different from those landscapes in which we seek 
“a consolation for our mortality” (Schama 15), or those places of pastoral 
elegy “in which human loss is integrated into the rhythms of nature” 
(Costello, “Fresh” 324).?? Indeed, Woolf’s landscapes seem to prefigure 
loss—the shell and the skull offer vanitas motifs, and Nancy’ tidal pool 
causes her to imagine her own “nothingness” —without actually suffering 
from the removal of any object. (It is only after Mrs. Ramsay has climbed 
up hills and descended valleys in the dish of fruit that the anonymous hand 
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removes the pear.) Like Rose’s still life, then, the miniature landscapes 
figure absence as presence,” and thereby converge with a central paradox 
of pastoral poetry—that its peace always remains a “myth” (Barrell 4), and 
its solace is marked by “change and pain” (Twiddy 4). 

Like “‘idealiz[ing],” “artificial” pastoral elegies (Barrell 224), the 
pastoral world in To the Lighthouse is anything but natural. Both the still- 
life centerpiece and the shawl-covered boar’s skull have been arranged, 
subjected to aesthetic modification. The comforting pastoral of the chil- 
dren’s nursery arises only from the bedtime stories of Mrs. Ramsay, and 
her words, like her shawl, serve to mask the “horrid,” branching reality of 
the skull. The pastoral, in short, works in 76 the Lighthouse not to naturalize 
death or to comfort the grieving, but instead to screen the memento mon. 
And even as Mrs. Ramsay tries to protect James and Cam from the harsh 
iconography of the vanitas motif by wrapping the skull with her shawl, 
we know that such protection cannot last forever.”* In time, the skull will 
| surely escape her shawl as it has seemed to elude the children’s attempts 


to dominate it with the lamp: “Wherever they put the light . . . there was 
always a shadow somewhere.” 


Still life IV: shrouded jug and sheeted chair 


The redeployment of this image reveals the harshness it has always pos- 
sessed: if the wrapped still life object seemed to offer Cam a sense of 
security in “The Window,’ it helps to construct the ghostly look of the 
Ramsays’ house in “Time Passes.” Here, in the middle of the novel's three 
sections, the house is uninhabited, and all of the furniture is covered: 


So loveliness reigned and stillness, and together made the shape 
of loveliness itself, a form from which life had parted; solitary 
like a pool at evening, far distant, seen from a train window, 
vanishing so quickly that the pool, pale in the evening, is scarcely 
robbed of its solitude, though once seen. Loveliness and stillness 
clasped hands in the bedroom, and among the shrouded jugs 
and the sheeted chairs even the prying of the wind, and the soft 
nose of the clammy sea airs, rubbing, snuffling, iterating, and 
reiterating their questions—‘Will you fade? Will you perish?” — 
scarcely disturbed the peace, the indifference, the air of pure 
integrity, as if the question they asked scarcely needed that they 
should answer: we remain. 
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Nothing it seemed could break that image, corrupt that 
innocence, or disturb the swaying mantle of silence which, week 
after week, in the empty room, wove into itself the falling cries 
of birds, ships hooting, the drone and hum of the fields, a dog’s 
bark, a man’s shout, and folded them round the house in silence. 
Once only a board sprang on the landing; once in the middle of 
the night with a roar, with a rupture, as after centuries of quies- 
cence, a rock rends itself from the mountain and hurtles crashing 
into the valley, one fold of the shawl loosened and swung to and 
fro. (133-34) 


The draped furniture at the beginning of the passage presents another 
metamorphosis of the vanitas motif: just as the horny texture of the 
seashell recurs in the branching horns of the bare boar’s skull, here the 
shawl-covered skull is reworked in the forms of “the shrouded jugs and 
the sheeted chairs.” In the world of “Time Passes,” as Ann Banfield argues, 
“nothing persists but unconscious things, shrouded furniture” (223).And 
this ghostly furniture seems, like the earlier objects, to borrow from the 
tradition of still-life painting. 

This passage even seems to begin as a meditation on the condition 
of still life: the scene presents a loveliness that the viewer seems to catch 
unawares and to leave “scarcely robbed of its solitude,” though it has been 
“once seen.” If there is a subjectivity perceiving the objects of “Time 
Passes,” then, it is a glancing, inchoate one, and for this reason, the section 
became a “most difficult abstract piece of writing” for Woolf, who wrote 
that she struggled “to give an empty house, no people’s characters, the 
passage of time, all eyeless & featureless with nothing to cling to” (Diary 
3.76).> So while “Time Passes,” like still-life painting, “breaks with narra- 
tive’ scale of human importance” and “pitches itself at a level of material 
existence,” it does not do so (as Bryson would contend) in order to stage 
a“wholescale eviction of the Event.’ Rather, the material existence of the 
empty house—its “eyeless,” “featureless,” characterless, inhuman world— 
seems to Woolf to provide the perfect gauge by which to register “the 
passage of time.” 

Indeed, the absence of consciousness in a space which was previously 
peopled by so many perceiving subjects results in a ghostly atmosphere, 
a house inhabited by shades.” In “Time Passes,” even the loveliness and 
stillness that Woolf personifies offer cold comfort: “the shape of loveliness 
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itself” is, after all, “a form from which life had parted.” This description, 
in fact, foreshadows Lily Briscoe’s description of the trouble with Mrs. 
Ramsay’s beauty in “The Lighthouse”: “‘she was astonishingly beautiful, as 
William said. But beauty was not everything. Beauty had this penalty—it 
came too readily, came too completely. It stilled life—froze it” (180-81, 
emphasis added). Just as loveliness in “Time Passes” is a lifeless form, here 
beauty is a force that seems to freeze life. Woolf nearly allows the term 
“still life” to enter her novel at this point, as she also does when Lily recalls 
Mrs. Ramsay’s ability “to make of the moment something permanent”: 
“Life stand still here, Mrs. Ramsay said. ‘Mrs. Ramsay! Mrs. Ramsay!’ she 
repeated. She owed it all to her” (165, emphasis added). As Lily describes 
her debt to Mrs. Ramsay’s mode of everyday art-making, she evokes 
the mechanics of the dinner scene, in which life halts momentarily. But 
as I have argued, this apparent transcendence does not coincide with a 
narrative suspension or standstill, and Mrs. Ramsay’s beauty or domestic 
art cannot stop the passage of time. 
The apparent permanence of Mrs. Ramsay’s moments goes hand- 
in-hand with her own impermanence, and Lily’s realization that Mrs. 
Ramsay could preserve the moment arrives in the very language that will 
characterize Lily’s body-wracking grief—the repetition of Mrs. Ramsay's 
name, as if to summon her: “if they shouted loud enough Mrs. Ramsay 
would return. ‘Mrs. Ramsay!’ she said aloud, ‘Mrs. Ramsay!’ The tears ran 
down her face. . . “Mrs. Ramsay!’ Lily cried, ‘Mrs. Ramsay!’ But nothing 
happened. The pain increased” (183-84). Mrs. Ramsay may seem to make 
life stand still, but Lily’s recognition of this truth depends upon—and 
is trumped by, perhaps—Mrs. Ramsay’s absence from the scene of her 
realization. Even as Woolf seems to permit the emergence of the term 
“still life,” she thus hints at the dangers to everyday existence paintings of 
this genre often clearly present. As Bryson reminds us, even though still 
life evokes the space and gestures of the human body, the removal of this 
body is “the founding move” of the genre, and “still life also expels the 
values which human presence imposes on the world” (60). The loveli- 
ness of “Time Passes,” like the beauty of “stilled life,’ in other words, is 
predicated on human mortality, and the entire section turns, to borrow 
Mao’s formulation, “upon the difficulty of separating the inanimacy of 
the innocent object world from human death” (61). 
This difficulty is underlined by the questions that the “sea airs” pose 
in “Time Passes.” Snuffling about the Ramsays’ house, they ask, “Will 
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you fade? Will you perish?” In response, the natural forces—loveliness 
and stillness—and the objects in the house seem to say that they remain, 
capable of disregarding the human inevitability of mortality. But the still 
life in “The Window,” with its composition spoiled by the removal of 
a pear, suggests that loveliness and stillness are not actually permanent 
qualities—for the still life or for the Ramsays’ home. On the one hand, 
almost as soon as Woolf suggests that “nothing ... could break that image, 
corrupt that innocence, or disturb the swaying mantle of silence,” Mrs. 
McNab arrives to clean the house, and the object world of “Time Passes” 
is jolted into a kind of animacy. On the other hand, the genre of still 
life, whether it presents a pear and a seashell or a “shrouded jug,” always 
asks the questions repeated by the sea airs—‘Will you fade? Will you 
perish?”—and with its memento mori, it always answers these questions 
with a “yes.” Loveliness will fade, and stillness will perish; the fruit in the 
dish will rot, and the humans who once viewed these objects will die. 

In other words, the still-life objects of “Time Passes” demand the 
completion of a particular kind of narrative. Bound up with the inevita- 
bility of human mortality, these examples of memento mori drive the central 
section of the novel towards its only possible iconographical fate. Thus, 
after the sea airs introduce the possibility of perishing, the wrappings 
begin to come off the shrouded objects of the Ramsays’ house, as “the 
swaying mantle of silence” is undone “with a roar, with a rupture.’ One 
fold of the shawl which Mrs. Ramsay has wrapped around the boar’ skull 
loosens, and its effects are calamitous: the shawl has begun to swing after 
we learn that Mrs. Ramsay has died, and her death means that she cannot 
protect her children any longer.?’ The loosening of the shawl from the 
“horrid” skull thus opens the floodgates of death in this section, so that 
two of her children, Prue and Andrew, die within the three pages. Yet, as 
shocking as this sequence is, I want to suggest that the terror of “Time 
Passes” is simply the fulfillment of the promise made by the still life—the 
realization of the fate its vanitas motif has indicated all along. 

This fulfillment becomes clearer if we view still life as Costello asks 
us to in Planets on Tables, that is, through a window. She argues that “still 
life is a threshold genre which focuses on what is on the table,” but which 
“is often, throughout its tradition, combined with landscape, through a 
window that looks out, or a shape that suggests a wider topography” (6). 
Thus, still life manages “to bring the distant near and to relate to the 
world and public events within the private life.” Seeing still life combined 
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with landscape, in other words, allows us to see what is on the table and 
what is outside the window at the same time—to see foreground and 
background at once, or to see the smaller scale alongside the larger. This 
kind of double vision emerges from the full story of Cézanne’s Pommes, 
with which I began: we can see the arrival of John Maynard Keynes from 
a Paris bombarded by Big Bertha at the same time that we see his small 
still life, which remains “extraordinarily solid and alive,” with all of its tiny 
brushstrokes. And in “Time Passes.’ Woolf offers a related kind of innova- 
tion in scale. She enlarges the life of obiects like “the shrouded jugs” to fill 
the space of the section and miniaturizes the drama of the Ramsay family 
to fit into the space between brackets. in this way, the Ramsays become 
something like the minnows in the tidal poci in relation to the span of 
the horizon. And just as Nancy feels simultaneously “the two senses of 
that vastness and this tininess” (78), so too do we comprehend the broader 
public upheaval of World War I alongside the private tragedies within the 
Ramsay family. 

To put it another way, if “The Window” allows us to see only the 
candlelit dinner because of its “disinclination to portray the world beyond 
the far edge of the table” (Bryson 71), then “Time Passes” reveals both 
the human drama at the dinner table and what we might see outside 
the Ramsays’ dining room. While “The Window” refuses “any accurate 
view of the outside world?’ “Time Passes” ensures that “the night” is 
no longer “shut off by panes of glass.” With this change in scale and the 
“downpouring of immense darkness” (129), then, we can see the full 
extent to which Woolf’ still life proves its narrative capacity in the events 
which consummate its memento mori.’ Mrs. Ramsay dies for an unknown 
reason, Prue dies in connection with childbirth, and Andrew is killed in 
World War I. Rats carry “off this and that to gnaw behind the wainscots,” 
and the house is “deserted” (141). Nature overtakes the Ramsays’ house, 
and “Time Passes” makes the meaning of the vanitas motifs scattered 
throughout “The Window” quite clear: death has been a constituent part 
of the narrative since the beginning of the novel, not a surprise. 

I began this essay by telling the story of the purchase of Pommes from 
the estate of a dead Impressionist, and I hinted at some of its lessons for 
a new group of modernists in Britain. But my point has not really been 
about the movement from one outmoded kind of art to a fresh one 
that promises to make it new. Rather, I have hoped to emphasize the 
movement of still life over the canvases of Cézanne and through the pages 
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of Woolf’s novel. In both places, still life enacts a radical redefinition of 
Clive Bell’s notion of “significant form” (8). Rather than calling up spe- 
cifically aesthetic emotions, still life instead guides us through a range of 
fully human emotions, including sympathy, grief, nostalgia, and shock. Its 
plastic forms prove mobile and malleable, and as they change, they help us 
toward a revisionary reading of Woolf’s narrative and a reinvigorated un- 
derstanding of the genre itself. Jn To the Lighthouse, the objects of still life 
remain vital, and all of them—apple and pear; shell, skull, and shrouded 

jug—shift affective shapes before our eyes. When they seem most to affirm 

human sympathy, they quietly yield to mortality, and when they appear 

nearly calcified into impersonal cbjecthood, their stillness perishes, per- 

mitting the human world to reenter the picture. These forms continually 

expand the scope of the novel’s vision and demonstrate the power of still 

life to flourish and re-form itself, moving the narrative—and moving 

us—along the way. 


Notes 


1. For a historical account of this episode, see Mary Ann Caws and Sarah Bird 
Wright (16, 99, 317). 


2. As Bell’s letter hints, Pommes is quite small—only 27 centimeters across and 
19 centimeters high, or approximately ten and three-quarters by seven and 

a half inches. Part of the Keynes Collection of Kings College, Cambridge, 
the painting is currently on loan to the Fitzwilliam Museum, in Cambridge, 
England. 


3. According to Caws and Wright, Woolf saw the painting a few days after 
Keynes returned from France, when, because of Fry’s desire to make a copy, 
the painting was moved to 46 Gordon Square in London (99-100). (It is also 
worth noting that, although Woolf extols the possibilities of Cézanne’s “6 
apples,” the painting actually pictures seven apples, arranged in two slightly 
curved horizontal rows. The reason for her mistake is unknown.) Fry’s desire 
to make a copy (and Bloomsbury’s enthusiasm for the painting) stem from his 
interest in Cézanne’s particular mode of paint application, among other things. 
In Pommes, the viewer's sense of three-dimensionality is actually produced in 
significant part by Cézanne’s “laying on of the paint,” as Woolf puts it. Cézanne 
has built up and scraped away pigment—particularly the grayish-blue outline 
around each apple—so that the apples seem to protrude slightly, to rise up 
from the ground. The materiality of the paint thus contributes to the illusion 
of the apples’ materiality. For a variety of relevant readings of Cézanne’s 
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characteristic brushstrokes, see Fry, Cézanne 43, 45-66, 50-51, and The Roger 
Fry Reader 112; Woolf, Roger Fry 153-56; John McCoubrey 37; Schapiro, 
Modern Art 25 and Paul Cézanne 18-19; and Richard Shiff, “Constructing 
Physicality” 43-45 and “Apples and Abstraction” 44-45. 


4. For one example of a scholarly connection between Woolf’s diary entry on 
Pommes, Post-Impressionism, and Lily Briscoe, see Victoria Rosner, Modernism 
166. And for the only work in which a critic pauses over the genre of the 
painting, see the opening of Rosemary Lloyd’s Shimmering in a Transformed 
Light. Here Lloyd quotes the diary entry just in passing (1-2), in much the 
same way that she quickly mentions the flowers arranged in Miss Pym’s shop 
in Mrs. Dalloway (15-16). Her reading of these fiowers depends as much on 
the aesthetics of the list as it does on the aesthetics of still life painting, and the 
broad scope of her book precludes sustained investigation of the place of still 
life in Woolf’s oeuvre. 


5. For a more thorough treatment of these points, see Gillespie 12-13, 224-66. 


6. Wendy Steiner offers a brief rehearsal of this argument and notes that the 
atemporal, eternal stillness to which ekphrastic passages supposedly aspire is an 
impossible goal: ekphrastic description remains weakly narrative (“Pictorial” 
150). See also Steiner, Pictures of Romance 4, 126, and Bal, ““Over-Writing as 
Un-Writing” 97, 124-25. 


7. Margit Rowell has more recently offered a related argument with her asser- 
tion that still life possesses a “closed narrative structure” (16). Both Bryson and 
Rowell allude to the still life’s lowly position in the hierarchy of genres taught 
in European art schools: to an even greater extent than genre painting, which 
is sometimes considered to be narrative, still-life paintings do not show events 
and thus seem neither to contain narratives nor to be worthy of prompting 
them. See Steiner, “Pictorial Narrativity” 146-48. 


8. Importantly, neither Alpers nor Bryson considers the non-narrative quality 
of still life to be a significant shortcoming. Indeed, their work is groundbreak- 
ing for insisting upon the value of the often derided or overlooked still-life 
painting. 


9. For a useful examination of Bloomsbury aesthetic theory and the term 
“significant form,” discussed at length by Clive Bell in his book Art and also 
elaborated upon by Roger Fry, see Jane Goldman 134-42. 


10.The drama that Fry describes in this passage is, of course, purely formal, to 
his mind: he points to aesthetic choices like Cézanne’s use of red and green to 
model the apple in the bottom left corner of Pommes. Here, the painter gives 

the illusion of a spherical surface not with different shades of red—created by 
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adding more black or white to red paint—but rather with contrasting colors, 
so that the shadows on the right side of the apple are actually green. This de- 
ployment of color was for Fry one of Cézanne’s “greatest contributions to art,” 
since color functions in this still life and in much of Cézanne’s oeuvre “not as 
an adjunct to form, as something imposed upon form, but as itself the direct 
exponent of form” (Cézanne 13). Color, that is, proves partly—and unexpect- 
edly—responsible for the viewer's sense of three-dimensionality in Pommes, so 
that, if we follow Fry’s line of thought, we can identify a quiet drama, or even 
a low-level lyricism, in this compact painting. Similarly, we might find some- 
thing “analogous” to nobility or tragedy in the aesthetic choices of Cézanne’s 
larger, more complex still-life paintings, like those with draped tablecloths and 
heaped piles of fruit, in which more textures and colors operate in concert on 
a larger scale. 


What I mean to indicate is that it is possible to read Fry slightly against 

the grain—to locate drama in areas that he would consider insignificant, 

and even to identify in these areas some narrative potential. For example, a 
narrative germ lies in the bottom right corner of Pommes, where an apple’s 
shadow—composed of red and green and possessed, at its top edge, of a thicker 
layer of paint than the ground—seems to take on its own mass and volume. 
As the fourth shape in the bottom row, the shadow substitutes for an apple, 
and although one cannot pinpoint whether the apple is simply absent, or was 
recently removed, the peculiar representation of this shadow can, to borrow 
Schwenger’s phrase, “generate narrative, be bound up with narrative.” For Fry, 
the only drama worth noting here would be the fact that the shadow is not 
black or gray but made up of other pigments. 


11. Eliza Rathbone and George Shackelford provide anecdotal support for the 
argument that the skull interested Cézanne as a means of studying volume at 


the same time that they acknowledge the resurgence of the painter’s interest in 
the skull at the end of his life (192). 


12. Rose’s arrangement here has been called a still life by other critics, but 
without any investigation of the impact such a term might have on our under- 
standing of the novel as a whole. See Gillespie 240; Marianna Torgovnick 22; 
Roberta White 92; and Emily Blair 203. 


13. Rose’s budding artistic talent is given further development in the draft 
of the novel, in which she muses upon the possibility of a life “in Paris with 
painters” (Woolf, Holograph 8). 


14. The draft of the novel makes Mrs. Ramsay’s possessive investment in the 


still life even clearer: ‘She did not want anybody to take any fruit” (Holograph 
179). 
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15.A related, more abstract line of thought holds that, generally speaking, 
paintings cannot really be narrative. As Marie-Laure Ryan notes—in an 
introduction to a collection that questions this commonplace—paintings lack 
both the capacity to “make propositions” and the capacity to “express abstract 
ideas, such as causality” (10-11).The topic of narrative remains contentious for 
art historians (Steiner, “Pictorial” 146); for one important entry in the debate, 
see the conversation between Bal and James Elkins, in Critical Inquiry, on the 
extent to which graphic marks can be analyzed with the same tools as linguis- 
tic signs. Elkins offers what is, in some crucial ways, a contemporary rearticula- 
tion of Fry’s understanding of painting, demanding that scholars “resist the 
temptation to slide away from the picture and coward symbolic or narrative 
meanings” and bristling at the thought that art historians are “anxious to turn 
pictures into narratives” (“What” 590-91). Elkins’s formulation implies that 
pictures themselves contain no narrative meaning, that narrative is somehow 
outside the picture altogether, and that to discuss narrative in conjunction with 
painting is to work counter to the ontology of the picture, to turn painting 
into something other than what it is—in short, to overread. His resistance to 
narrative seems typical of what W. J.T. Mitcheil characterizes as “ekphrastic 
fear.” See Mitchell, “Ekphrasis and the Other,” in Picture Theory 151-81. 


16. See also James Heffernan 5 and Ryan 7. 


17. Mieke Bal has made perhaps the most notable effort to complicate the 
position of description within narrative theory: her most recent edition of 
Narratology acknowledges that “the premise that descriptions interrupt the 
line of the fabula”—a premise that appeared without qualifications in earlier 
editions—“is somewhat problematic” (41). Elsewhere, Bal questions narra- 
tive theory’s casting of “description in the role of ‘boundary of narrative, a 
Derridean supplement both indispensable to, yet lying outside of, narrative 
‘proper,” but her elaboration of a “description-bound narratology of the 
novel” (“Over-Writing” 96) continues to emphasize description’s other- 
ness—the “problem” (138) that it has always constituted for narrative theory 
because its potential endlessness presents a threat to the coherence of the novel. 
Genette’s understanding of description within narrative is similarly conditional: 
immediately after formulating description as an extreme pause, he suggests 
that description can be considered part of narrative when it is motivated, as 

in Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past, where descriptions recount and analyze 


the perceptual activity of characters contemplating described objects (100, 102, 
105-107). 


Recently, several literary critics have confronted description’s vexed status by 
engaging in sustained historical analysis of the changes in modes of descrip- 
tion—and the scholarly discourse on it. For a lucid, thorough account, see 
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Cynthia Sundberg Wall 6-40, and for a specific discussion of these changes in 
the period before modernism, see Franco Moretti’s “Serious Century,” which 
acknowledges the narrative potential of bourgeois everyday life and charts 
the nineteenth-century expansion of description and weakly narrative “filler.” 
Even more recently, Caroline Levine and Mario Ortiz-Robles’s Narrative 
Middles has offered an attempt at sustained investigation of this supposed 
“filler; and John Reed has engaged in a specific effort to examine the nar- 
rative capacity of description in his werk on Dickens and “social purpose” 
(11-24). And in work that proves more important for my reading of To the 
Lighthouse, Liesl Olson has focused upon the place of the everyday and the 
ordinary in modernism, writing that “modernism makes [Moretti’s] filler 
autonomous” (18). As I will demonstrate, Woolf's “Time Passes” is perhaps the 
most frightening manifestation of the autonomy of description. 


18. For examples of this argument, see Steiner, Pictures of Romance 4; Murray 
Krieger 263-87; and, more recently, Brian Glavey 754. 


19. While the skull has been called a memento mori in passing by Jane Fisher 
(104), Ann Banfield, quite curiously, has read the skull in connection with 
Roger Fry’s refusal to see Cézanne’s skulls as anything other that spherical 
forms, In both of these cases, Banfield argues, the skull “is the presentation of a 
meaningless solid object, even its association with death emptied of meaning” 
(304). 


20. Fora discussion of the landscape features of the dinner table still life, see 
Gillespie 240. 


21. Mrs. Ramsay’s attempt to conjure such a world seems to partake, like the 
shepherds that Wordsworth imagines to be in “harmony with the sublime 
landscape,” of the nostalgia for childhood that forms an integral part of 
Romantic and Victorian pastoral poetry. See John Barrell and John Bull 
427-28. 


22. Goldman argues that the novel as a whole follows the pattern of pastoral 
elegy:“After the idyll (‘The Window’), comes the untimely fall (‘Time Passes’), 
then the ‘fresh woods and pastures new’ (‘The Lighthouse’). Finally, Tò the 
Lighthouse celebrates the survival and flourishing of its own ‘uncouth swain; 
Lily Briscoe” (Stevenson and Goldman 178), and “in keeping with elegiac 
convention” (181), the novel “ends in lyric consolation and transformative 
vision.” Although Goldman is careful to note that this vision “maintains a 
notion of art as contestive, not transcendent,” her reading fails to take into 
account Woolf’s use of pastoral conventions in the novel, which, as we shall see, 
reveals its comforts to be temporary at best. 
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23.We might see this present absence in Costello’s observation that the 
“traditional pastoral contextualisation of elegy has less to do with the 
anthropomorphism of nature than with the naturalization of man” (“Fresh” 
330). That is, the pastoral context for elegy represents the process by which the 
human body returns to nature, vanishing as a distinct object in the landscape. 


24. Goldman reads this moment quite differently, as a ““Post-Impressionist 
colourist solution” that, by covering the sharply defined “light and dark” of 
the skull, which are evocative of “patriarchal chiaroscuro,’ manages to sow “the 
seeds of social and artistic progressiveness” (Feminist 173-74). 


> 


25.Though “Time Passes” is devoid of a centralized, organizing perception that 
has its basis in Woolf's characters, the extent to which the section is also devoid 
of a narrator's consciousness remains a matter of some debate. Mao calls it an 
“object world from which consciousness is apparently excluded” and a “vision 
of utter serenity in the world without humans” (59-60), while J. Hillis Miller 
argues that the only thing to persist “as witness of the gradual decay of the 


house is the mind of the narrator or the language of the narrator” (179-82). 


26. Julia Brown suggests the ghostly quality of the interior in “Time Passes” 
reflects the nostalgia that always surfaces in “the bourgeois interior” (11). It 
may also evoke the freedom that comes with the passing of Victorian values, 
since, as Rosner argues, the “deteriorating house stands in for” the decay of 
the “many limiting social conventions” associated with the Ramsays’ Victorian 
attitudes (“Virginia” 192). 


27. Mrs. Ramsay's shawl provides one example of the extent to which Woolf 
uses garments as “poignant markers of physical absence” and “archival traces of 
loss,” as Jane Garrity argues (209). For a related reading, see also R. S. Koppen 
2, 35, 153-56. 


28. For Christine Froula, this darkness of nightfall and sleep clearly 
foreshadows death, and she also argues that the first “shock of loss” for the 
reader comes not with the deaths of Mrs. Ramsay, Prue, and Andrew but 
earlier, with the “narrator’s new detachment” in “Time Passes” (152-54). 
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Cockroach Dreams: Oscar Zeta Acosta, 


Legal Services, and the Great Society Coalition 


Stephen Schryer 


Ens in Oscar Zeta Acosta’s 1972 novei, The Autobiography of a Brown 
Buffalo, his protagonist, Oscar Acosta, quits his job as a War on Poverty- 
funded Legal Services lawyer in East Oakland, California, dumping his law 
license in the wastepaper basket. His resignation precipitates his search for 
racial identity in Autobiography and eventual transformation into Buffalo 
Zeta Brown, the activist Chicano lawyer in Acosta’s sequel, The Revolt of 
the Cockroach People (1973).' Oscar’s abrupt departure enacts a double re- 
jection. First, he rejects the liberalism that led him to take on “the enemy 
our president [Lyndon Johnson] so clearly described in his first State of 
the Union address” (Autobiography 22). Instead, especially in Revolt, Oscar/ 
Brown adopts a militant Chicano/a Cultural Nationalism at odds with 
the politics of integrationist Mexican American leaders affiliated with the 
Democratic Party.” Second, he rejects the professional aspirations that led 
him to get his license in order to prove “that even a fat brown Chicano 
like me could do it” (Revolt 24). Living communally with his clients and 
helping them bomb the courthouse, Brown declares that he’s “the only 
revolutionary lawyer this side of the Florida Gulf . . . I’m the only one 
who actually hates the law” (214). Oscar/Brown’s transformation from 
Democrat to Cultural Nationalist, from upwardly-mobile professional to 
grass-roots agitator, mirrors that of many Chicano/a activists from the 
same period. Many of them began their political and professional careers 
as members of the Viva Kennedy Clubs that helped elect John E Kennedy 
or as paid organizers in Johnson-era Community Action Agencies.’ The 
most notable of these militants was Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzalez, the 
professional boxer turned Democratic insider turned Chicano activist and 
| poet, whom Brown defends against weapons charges in Revolt. 
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As this essay will demonstrate, however, both Autobiography and 
Revolt are indelibly marked by Acosta’s early identification with the 
Democratic Party, in ways overlooked by critics interested in his role as a 
pioneering radical lawyer and Chicano writer. Specifically, Acosta’s work 
is shaped by his beginnings as a poverty lawyer, associated with one of 
President Johnson’s signature domestic programs. Incorporated into the 
Community Action Program in 1966, Legal Services marked the begin- 
ning of federally-funded legal representation for the poor, connecting and 
expanding the hitherto fragmented and underfunded network of private 
Legal Aid offices across the United States. in the first eighteen months of 
the program’s establishment, the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
“created a system of law offices and lawyers about the size of the United 
States Department of Justice and all of its US Attorneys’ offices” (Johnson 
73), encompassing over 800 offices in poor neighborhoods, including 
the Oakland office where Oscar begins to practice law. Critics tend to 
argue that a fundamental shift occurs between Autobiography and Revolt, 
as Acosta’s protagonist learns to challenge liberal conceptions of justice 
and legality; in Ramón Saldivar’s terms, Oscar/Brown embraces a view of 
justice as something that “cannot be achieved within present institutions” 
(97). Brown’s activist turn in Revolt, however, is less a rejection than a 
realization of the principles that inspired the Legal Services program. 
Although in quitting Legal Services Oscar/Brown rejects the routine 
concerns of welfare clients with which most OEO-funded lawyers 
were absorbed in order to focus on what he calls “political” (Revolt 256) 
cases, he does so in order to embrace a model of radical lawyering that 
strikingly resembles that outlined by the program’s early theorists. In line 
with the overall orientation of the Community Action Program, Legal 
Services lawyers were supposed to challenge local welfare bureaucracies 
to make them more responsive to their clients’ needs, a challenge that 
Oscar evades throughout Autobiography but takes up in Revolt. 

More broadly, Acosta’s fiction longs for, even as it seeks to complicate, 
the ideal that motivated Legal Services and other Community Action 
initiatives: the creation of a new, multi-racial and cross-class coalition 
to replace the fragmenting electoral coalition that underlay the New 
Deal welfare state. Over the course of the 1960s, the Democratic Party 
began to envisage itself as a party that would bring together urban 
professional and minority (especially African American and Mexican 
American) voters. The War on Poverty, which brought idealistic young 


professionals into poor communities, while also helping select members ot 
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those communities join the professional class, was a key strategy by which 
the Johnson administration hoped to bring this coalition into being.* As 
Revolt highlights, many Cultural Nationalists materially benefited from 
this strategy, even as they embraced political rhetoric and tactics that put 
them at odds with the Democratic Party. Brown’s first political trial is 
the result of a smear campaign coinciding with the 1968 Democratic 
Primary; local Republicans hope to highlight Eugene McCarthy and 
Robert Kennedy’s associations with radical elements in the Mexican 
American community by charging key activists with conspiracy. The 
Ford Foundation, a philanthropic organization closely associated with the 
Democratic Party, funds Brown’s law office, and his activist clients “earn 
most of their coins from the Poverty Program” (Revolt 80). Even after his 
radicalization, Brown is nostalgic for the liberal rhetoric that shaped 1960s 
Democratic Party policy on Civil Rights, which he associates with John 
F Kennedy and his brother, Robert.® President Kennedy is “the man who 
dreamed Cockroach dreams” (47), a term that Brown uses to designate 
the multiracial coalition of the poor for which he agitates throughout 
Revolt. Robert Kennedy is “the last hope for the Chicano”; his assassina- 
tion marks the death of “the whole white liberal bit” (64). Throughout 
Autobiography and Revolt, the Kennedy brothers embody the lost promise 
ofa more thorough integration of Mexican Americans and other minori- 
ties into the Democratic Party establishment—a promise betrayed by the 
late 1960s. Brown’s rejection of the non-violent tactics of his early idol, 
César Chavez, is a despairing response to the Kennedy assassinations and 
to the subsequent election of Richard Nixon; immediately after Robert’s 
death, one of Brown’s clients comments, “Shit, I feel like throwing a bomb 
or something.” 

However, even as Acosta chastises the Democratic Party for its failure 
to create a true cross-class and multiracial coalition, he also pushes to the 
breaking point tensions that were always latent in that ideal. In particular, 
Autobiography and Revolt highlight concerns about the class fragmentation 
and gender dynamics of minority communities that Acosta believes are 
exacerbated by Legal Services and other War on Poverty programs. As 
imagined by the federal administrators who helped craft the Great Society, 
the new Democratic coalition would suture the class divide between the 
professional managerial class and urban underclass. In actual practice, the 
War on Poverty replicated that schism within minority communities 
themselves. In theory, the Democratic coalition would be masculinist; 
echoing priorities established in the New Deal era, most War on Poverty 
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programs targeted unemployed young men. In practice, many of the 
War on Poverty’s meager benefits accrued to poor women; one of the 
Great Society’s chief effects was to facilitate the addition of millions 
of previously-excluded mothers onto AFDC (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) welfare rolls. Throughout Autobiography and Revolt, 
Oscar/Brown struggles with his class alienation from the constituencies 
he claims to represent, as well as with the gendered nature of welfare 
benefits. These class and gender anxieties pervade his professional identity 
as a lawyer and writer, generating the strange combination of self-parody 
and hyper-masculinity that is the hallmark of Acosta’s fiction. 


Legal services and the push for welfare rights 


Legal Services, Oscar’s employer in Autobiography, was one of several War 
on Poverty programs that tried to bring into being the Great Society 
coalition of professionals and minorities. The program’s origins date back 
to the earliest antipoverty pilot projects funded by the Kennedy admin- 
istration; many of these projects included lawyers who offered pro bono 
services to needy clients. One of these lawyers was Jean Cahn, an African 
American Yale law graduate who participated in a short-lived Legal Aid 
program associated with Community Progress, Inc. (CPI), a 1963 pilot 
project in New Haven, Connecticut.” The program collapsed after she 
aroused controversy by defending a black man accused of raping a white 
woman; faced with negative publicity, CPI closed down the law office. 
On the basis of this experience, Jean Cahn and her husband Edgar wrote 
a widely-read article for the 1964 Yale Law Review proposing a unified, 
federally-funded system of neighborhood law offices. 
In proposing this new system, the Cahns hoped to remedy two 
problems. First, they wanted to correct flaws inherent in the older, 
charity-based Legal Aid system that had catered to the poor since 1876. 
Because this system was privately-funded, lawyers lacked autonomy and 
generally avoided controversial cases that might threaten their individual 
and corporate donors. As a result, no Legal Aid lawyer fought a case 
before the US Supreme Court until 1965 (Johnson 13). Federal funding, 
the Cahns argued, would free poverty lawyers from local pressures such 
as the ones that closed the New Haven law office, enabling them to 
take on more challenging cases. Second, the Cahns wanted to eres 
problems that they had observed in the New Haven pilot praje 
they feared would be institutionalized in Community Action Age! 
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across the United States. One of the War on Poverty’s goals was to 
encourage “Maximum Feasible Participation” by the poor—a phrase 
incorporated into the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act as a requirement 
for all Community Action Agencies. The Cahns feared, however, that 
Community Action would perpetuate welfare paternalism as usual. The 
War on Poverty would be “fought by professionals on behalf of the 
citizenry through service programs” (Cahn 1320), which would undercut 
local leadership and exacerbate welfare dependency. In spite of organizers’ 
best intentions, Community Action Agencies would be deaf to “the 
civilian perspective’—the voice of dissent emerging from the people. 
For the Cahns, the solution was not to turn over more administrative 
contro] to community representatives. Welfare clients “lack the critical 
means necessary to implement the civilian perspective” (1332): education, 
skills, organization, and resources. Rather, the solution was to provide 
the poor with lawyers, who would give voice to their needs in a way 
that social workers and other welfare professionals could not. Lawyers, 
the Cahns pointed out, embody a unique form of professionalism. 
They are necessarily partisan; their function is to present “a grievance 
so that those aspects of the complaint which entitle a person to remedy 
can be communicated effectively and properly to a person with power 
to provide a remedy” (1335). Moreover, lawyers’ specialized expertise 
does not distance them from their clients but rather brings them closer 
to them. The lawyer is not obliged “to be apologetic about his middle 
class background, because the justification for his presence is that he is 
a professional advocate and that he possesses skills and knowledge not 
otherwise available” (1334). The poverty lawyer thus seamlessly embodies 
the War on Poverty’s goal of creating a coalition between professionals 
and the urban poor. 

As the above summary suggests, Jean and Edgar Cahn’s proposal 
replicated, rather than resolved, many of the class contradictions that 
they identified in the War on Poverty’s professional orientation. They 
assumed that legal representation was an unproblematic way of translating 
clients’ needs into a language that welfare institutions could understand. 
Indeed, they emphasized the need for poverty lawyers to maintain their 
professional autonomy even as they served the poor. In order to avoid the 
case overload characteristic of previous Legal Aid organizations, lawyers 
should choose cases with “broad institutional implications and widespread 
ramifications” (1346), strategically turning down needy clients. At the 
same time, lawyers must not let impoverished communities dictate how 
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they choose their clients or advocate on their behalf. Alluding to Jean 
Cahn’s New Haven experience, the Cahns explained, “the desire and 
need of the law firm for acceptance from the community should not be 
equated with blind submission to the prejudices of that community” (21). 
The poverty lawyer carefully filters the civilian perspective. At the core 
of the Cahns’ article and the Legal Services program it inspired, then, was 
a radical rethinking of the professional/ciient relationship that left that 
relationship strangely intact. 
‘In its actual implementation, however, Legal Services sometimes 
challenged this relationship in ways that the Cahns did not imagine. 
Predictably, most Legal Services offices funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity replicated the faults and limitations of their pre-War on 
Poverty predecessors. In the program’s early years, poverty lawyers were 
overwhelmed with routine cases—especially divorce cases—with the 
result that few could focus on the institutional provocation and law 
reform envisaged by the Cahns.® At the same time, Legal Services helped 
give rise to the most radical—and most frequently overlooked—legacy 
of the War on Poverty: the Welfare Rights movement. This movement, 
spearheaded by the National Welfare Rights Organization (NWRO), was 
dominated at the grass roots level by a multi-racial coalition of female 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) recipients. This 
organization embodied the utopian idea that the Cahns at once embraced 
and rejected in their article: the notion that welfare clients might take 
a leading role in their own advocacy. Although the movement included 
legal strategists such as Edward Sparer, many of its leaders were welfare 
recipients, such as Johnnie Tillmon, NWRO executive director from 
1972 to 1975. The movement transformed AFDC clients into community 
activists; the NWRO encouraged its members to participate in sit-ins 
and other acts of civil disobedience.? The organization helped millions 
of poor mothers enter the welfare rolls by challenging restrictions on 
AFDC eligibility that had been in place since the New Deal. Its goal 
was to revolutionize the welfare state by establishing welfare as a legal 
right, rather than a charity.!° The NWRO thus realized many of the War 
on Poverty’s aims but did so in a fashion that liberal administrators found 
troubling and politically hazardous. The figure of the militant welfare 
mother, demanding an unprecedented expansion of the welfare state as a 
fundamental human right, was one that few on the left, center, or right of 
the American political spectrum were willing to embrace in the late 1960s. 
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Welfare professionalism in The Autobiography 
of a Brown Buffalo 


Oscar Zeta Acosta’s two autobiographical novels highlight many of the 
contradictions in the Cahns’s vision of Legal Services, even as he avoids 
the solution to those contradictions developed by the Welfare Rights 
movement. Indeed, the first of Acosta’s novels, The Autobiography of a 
Brown Buffalo, begins with a misogynistic assault on welfare mothers. His 
protagonist, Oscar, is a poverty lawyer who specializes in divorce cases; 
most of his clients are poor white, Latina, and African American women 
seeking to escape their abusive husbands in order to receive AFDC 
benefits. Oscar initially characterizes the War on Poverty as a manifestation 
of feminine waste. His clients crowd into his office with “their tits still 
hanging and their grubby, happy kids sliding on the linoleum floors” 
(21)—an image of lower-class, reproductive irresponsibility. When one of 
them asks for a TRO (temporary restraining order), Oscar thinks she is 
using “ghetto euphemism for a sanitary napkin.” Oscar’s comment, which 
disturbingly conflates domestic abuse with menstruation, suggests that the 
War on Poverty is a temporary check against the recurring blood-letting 
of lower-class women. Oscar extends this imagery to his secretary Pauline, 
a fifty seven-year old woman with “female problems” (22) who guides 
him through the legal system and shields him from his most demanding 
clients. Pauline’s female problems are the result of the disease that kills 
her on the morning that Oscar quits; Acosta implies that she suffers from 
Ovarian or cervical cancer, a tumorous contamination of the reproductive 
organs that inverts the deviant reproductive capacity of the office’s clients. 

This portrait of Oakland’s welfare mothers exemplifies the grotesque 
satire that, as Michael Hames-Garcia notes (71), runs throughout Acosta’s 
two novels, especially the carnivalesque courtroom scenes in The Revolt of 
the Cockroach People. However, Oscar’s satire of Oakland Legal Aid is closer 
to the reactionary grotesque aesthetics that Peter Stallybrass and Allon 
White discover in bourgeois European representations of the working 
class than it is to Mikhail Bakhtin’s liberating carnival. By emphasizing the 
welfare mothers’ excess physicality, Oscar underscores their incapacity for 
discipline and self-denial. In so doing, he draws on grotesque representa- 
tions of lower-class women that have informed American welfare policy 
since the New Deal. From its inception in the 1935 Social Security 
Act, AFDC stigmatized its female recipients as morally suspect, thereby 
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reinforcing a long-standing distinction in American culture between the 
deserving and undeserving poor.!! This conception of welfare recipients 
shaped most War on Poverty programs, which were explicitly masculinist 
in their focus on male employment. In particular, throughout the 1960s, 
theorists and politicians associated with the War on Poverty imagined 
welfare mothers, especially those who belonged to visible minorities, as 
pathological figures, incapable of regulating their sexual behavior in the 
manner of middle-class subjects. During a NWRO sit-in, Senator Long 
referred to the protesting mothers as “brood mares” (qtd. in Davis 120). 
Such conceptions of lower-class mothers were especially evident in the 
culture of poverty thesis, an influential idea derived from anthropologist 
Oscar Lewis's studies of Mexican and Puerto Rican slum families. The 
slum environment gives rise to a pathological trait that Lewis called 
“present-time orientation” (xlvi), an inability to conceive of the future, 
leading to apathy, promiscuity, and impulsive violence. Lewis’s masterwork, 
La Vida, was a study of five Puerto Rican families headed by prostitutes, 
whose behavior he describes as “closer to the expression of an unbridled 
id than any other people I have studied” (xxvi). Later theorists appropri- 
ated this idea, applied it to other minorities, and incorporated it into 
government policy; Daniel Moynihan’s “The Negro Family” (1965), a 
Johnson-era government report, depicted the black family as a damaging 
matriarchy, in which single mothers encourage juvenile delinquency and 
other pathologies amongst their children. 
Oscar’s emphasis on his clients’ reproductive excess reflects this 
conception of lower-class minority women as damaging matriarchs. 
Like Moynihan, he imagines that welfare facilitates the proliferation of 
matriarchal families and enfeebles lower-class men; Oscar’s own work 
helps women of color separate from their husbands. Indeed, he imagines 
his office as both an extension of matriarchal social policy and as a 
female-headed family. “We aren’t lawyers,” he complains; “we are simply 
counselors of old women. We listen to their tales because we have a 
mandate from Congress” (20-21). Oscar’s own maternal figure in the 
office is his secretary, Pauline, whose excessive solicitude keeps him from 
taking on challenging cases. “Right from the start,” he reflects, “she has 
coddled me, burped me, protected me and preserved me for the serious 
work—the heavy research, which I just haven’t quite gotten around to 
doing yet” (22). Sheltered by an overprotective mother, Oscar becomes a 
spoiled delinquent, who complains that the battered clients are oblivious 
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to his own physical ailments—his ulcers and indigestion. Pauline’s sudden 
death from cancer destroys the office’s maternal environment, precipitat- 
ing Oscar’s fight and subsequent adventures with the hyper-masculine 
King, a thinly-veiled version of Acosta’s friend, the gonzo journalist 
Hunter S. Thompson. 

This misogynistic element in Acosta’s writing, noted by many critics, 
seems to put him at odds with both the spirit and practice of Legal 
Services, as envisaged by Jean and Edgar Cahn and as developed by the 
lawyers who advocated on behalf of the Welfare Rights movement.!? 
However, this streak also highlights anxieties about Oscar’s professional 
status that echo the Cahns’ critique of the War on Poverty. Part of the 
reason for Oscar’s scathing satire of Oakland Legal Aid is that the agency 
in no way resembles the kind of neighborhocd law office that the Cahns 
hoped to establish nationwide. instead, it resembles the older model of 
charity-run Legal Aid that the Cahns criticized in their work; Oscar never 
pretends to be anything other than a professional serving an entirely 
passive clientele. Unlike the neighborhood lawyer envisaged by the Cahns, 
Oscar never challenges the welfare rules and regulations that entrap his 
chents; he only takes on uncontested cases that he can process on a mass 
basis without litigation and avoids running afoul of what he calls “social 
worker logic” (20). Meanwhile, he avoids the research needed to prepare 
test cases that might challenge the welfare establishment. His caseload also 
forces him to erect bureaucratic barriers between himself and his clients 
that imitate those of the regular welfare system. “When we Legal Aid 
lawyers don’t want a case,” he explains, “when the problem is one that 
We aren't accustomed to dealing with, if it’s something we'd actually have 
| to study for and fight about, why, I’m sorry ma’am, but I don’t make the 
rules, I just work here” (21). 

This barrier between Oscar and his clients poses a problem for 
i him, insofar as he is a recently-accredited minority professional, with 
+a background that closely resembles those of the people he serves. As 
‘Oscar reveals in flashbacks throughout Autobiography, he grew up in 
zan impoverished Mexican American family and experimented with 
"various careers before earning a law degree. The War on Poverty, if it 
edoes not do much to help Oscar's clients, does selectively transform 
token minorities like himself into urban professionals, surrounded by the 
esymbols of white-collar prestige. Oscar’s clients are all intently aware that 
the is the true beneficiary of the War on Poverty; “the absolute worst of 
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it all,” he reflects, “is the sleepy yet knowledgeable look she [his client] 

gives to me when Pm on the phone, the way she notices my red $567 

IBM typewriter on my mahogany desk” (29). As a member of one of the 
minorities that makes up Oakland’s ghetto, Oscar is supposed to function 
as a more effective advocate for the poor; as an attorney, he is “a man who 
speaks for others ...a mature person who helps others in distress” (24). 
However, the circumstances of his position prevent him from doing this. 
The War on Poverty, in short, creates and reinforces within the minority 
community the class division (between professional and underclass) it is 
supposed to bridge. Moreover, it establishes and maintains this division 
without actually helping minority professionals fully assimilate into the 
professional managerial class. Although Oscar's framed degree and IBM 
typewriter separate him from his clients, kis privileged position perversely 
mirrors theirs. Most members of the California Bar regard Legal Services 
as an occupational ghetto, riddled with the same pathologies as its clients; 
poverty lawyers, Oscar reflects, are “socialist creeps, incompetents who 
know nothing about a hard-earned dollar” (22). 

Oscar’s problem, in other words, is that unlike Lewis, Moynihan, 
and other writers who depict lower-class mothers as grotesque figures, 
Oscar cannot adequately separate himself from them. As Héctor Calderón 
observes, Oscar’s satire throughout Autobiography is first and foremost 
“directed inwards” (7). The novel begins with Oscar looking into the 
mirror and observing “an enormous chest of two large hunks of brown 
tit” (11). In reinventing himself as a minority professional, Oscar has not 
been able to discipline his unruly body and behavior, which resemble 
those of the lower-class women he serves. Anxious that he is morphing 
into a version of his large-breasted clients, he engages in compensa- 
tory masculinist fantasies, in which he imagines himself as a variety of 
Anglo celebrities such as Charles Atlas, Humphrey Bogart, and Ernest 
Hemingway.The vehemence of Oscar’s satire of welfare mothers, in other 
words, is partially explained by his need to abject them; Oscar needs to 
rigidly police the boundary between himself and his clients in order to 

avoid becoming too much like them. The events of his last day of work 
highlight for him that this boundary is all-too porous. Trying to escape 
from a group of women seeking TROs, Oscar retreats into the toilet to 
vomit blood, a bodily discharge that echoes his anxieties about his clients 


perpetually bleeding bodies. 
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Vato Loco advocacy in The Revolt of the Cockroach People 


When Oscar quits Oakland Legal Aid, he flees a situation in which he is 
at once too close and not close enough to his welfare clients. In becom- 
ing a welfare professional, Oscar has severed himself from his cultural 
origins as the child of migrant workers. At the same time, he imagines 
that professionalization has imperiled his masculinity, turning him into a 
grotesque, middle-class version of a lower-class woman. Oscar’s solution 
in Autobiography is to take off on the road in imitation of hyper-masculine 
white countercultural writers like Jack Kerouac and Hunter S. Thompson. 
However, when Oscar reinvents himself as Buffalo Zeta Brown and 
returns to legal practice in Revolt, he must suture his professional identity. 
He must bridge the gap between himself and his clients, becoming a 
true minority professional. At the same time, he must re-gender his legal 
practice, rejecting the abject welfare mothers whom he represents in 
Autobiography in favor of the equally abject, but decidedly male, Chicano 
street youth or vatos locos whom he represents in Revolt. 

Brown allegorizes this re-gendering near the beginning of Revolt, 
in a scene that introduces Brown’s use of the term “cockroach people” 
to designate his new, multi-racial political constituency. In a cheap motel 
shortly after arriving in LA, he overhears an alcoholic beating his wife— 
the kind of woman who might have been Oscar’s client in Autobiography. 
Reiterating Oscar's indifference toward battered women, Brown tunes out 
the domestic abuse and tries to go to sleep. At this moment, he undergoes 
a conversion experience that leads him to accept his abject status as one 
of the cockroach people: 


My light is off and I curl my arm under my head, figuring at 

last to get some sleep. All of a sudden I feel a tingle on my right 
thigh. I'd seen enough James Bond flicks to know better than to 
strike or jump. Tense and gritting my teeth, I shut my eyes hard 
watching for the beast to move again. It is about three inches 
from my balls, but either my sex doesn’t appeal to him or he 

Just isn’t hungry. The next thing I know it has crawled over my 
bulging muscular ass and disappeared into the bed and the night. 
I laugh and sing to myself: 


La cucaracha, la cucaracha, 
ya no puede caminar. 
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Porque le falta, 
porque le falta, 
marijuana pa’ fumar. (23) 


In this sequence, the distance between Brown and LA’s underclass 
collapses, and Brown responds with the same panic that Oscar expresses 
throughout Autobiography; he fears contamination and emasculation. At 
first, Brown turns to the compensatory fantasy by which Oscar defends 
his imperiled heterosexual masculinity in Autobiography. Just as, when 
gazing into the mirror, Oscar tries to imagine himself as Charles Atlas, 
Brown imagines himself as James Bond—a virile, white first-world 
spy in a third-world nation. This fantasy is resolved when the insect 
loses interest in Brown’s genitals and crawls over his ass, an event that 
precipitates Brown’s memory of the Mexican folk song, “La Cucaracha.” 
At this moment, Brown laughingly accepts both his Mexican American 
upbringing and the fact that he belongs in a bug-infested hotel room 
with other cockroach people. Moreover, through the song about the 
marijuana-deprived insect, he conflates that racial and class identification 
with excessive substance abuse in a way that seems at odds with his 
professional status as an upwardly mobile lawyer. 

This resolution, with its erotic emphasis on Brown’s “bulging muscu- 
lar ass,” evokes the homosocial bonding that marks Brown’s relationship 
with the Chicano militants throughout Revolt. As Carl Gutiérrez-Jones 
argues, this bonding at once presupposes male violence toward Chicanas 
and is shadowed by the threat and possibility of homosexuality, a threat 
figured by Brown’s repeated association between Chicano militancy 
and anal rape (135-36).'3 This combined hostility toward Chicanas and 
homosocial desire for Chicanos carries over to Brown’s legal practice. 
Henceforth, women like the battered wife in his hotel will no longer 
seem like political clients; Brown perceives the violence directed toward 
them as merely internecine, as opposed to the more authentic violence 
that the vatos locos direct toward the police and other outsiders. This 
dismissal of domestic violence as a valid political concern echoes the 
logic of many male activists in the Brown Power movement, who 
self-consciously embraced machismo as a defining feature of Chicano 

culture.!4 It also echoes the dominant focus of the War on Poverty, as 
d in documents like the Moynihan Report, which similarly 


expresse i C i 
he problems of impoverished mothers in order to focus on 


minimized t 
empowering poor young men. 
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Once Brown re-imagines his potential clientele as empowered and 
masculine rather than victimized and feminine, he is able to return to 
lawyering, now re-imagined as a virile, militant, distinctively Mexican 
American activity rather than as a feminine submission to Anglo social 
policy. Indeed, in spite of Brown’s repeated insistence that he hates the 
law, Revolt traces out his transformation into a better lawyer, one who 
fully commits to his profession’s adversarial imperative and who gives 
voice to his clients’ needs in a way that Oscar is incapable of doing in 
Autobiography. Brown depicts this reconciliation of his lawyerly vocation 
with his Mexican American (later, militantly Chicano) identity as a 
gradual process. When Brown first arrives in LA, he does not identify with 
the Chicano/a militants; instead, he hopes to exploit their story to write 
his novel and cement his middle-class status. He wants to “find ‘THE 
STORY’ and write ‘THE BOOK’ so that I could split to the lands of 
peace and quiet where people played volleyball, sucked smoke and chased 
after cool blondes” (22). The militants, in turn, hope to exploit Brown’s 
professional abilities. Brown’s law license, which Oscar must discard in 
order to escape his white-collar existence in Autobiography, becomes his 
entry ticket into the Brown Power movement; the militants only warm 
to his participation when they see his bar card. After witnessing his first 
Brown Power demonstration—the 1968 East LA Walkouts, in which 
hundreds of students walked out of the city’s high schools to protest the 
poor education available to Mexican Americans—Brown becomes a 
convert and lends his professional abilities to the cause. No longer merely 
a lawyer who helps minority clients, he becomes “Buffalo Z. Brown, 
Chicano Lawyer” (48), as his business card announces. 

Brown comes to see lawyering in much the same way as the militants 
do:as a resource to be exploited. At no point in Revolt does Brown identi- 
fy with his profession, in contrast to his early enthusiasm for the law when 
he passed his bar exam. As César Chavez explains, after Brown tells the 
hunger-striking Civil Rights leader that he doesn’t want to be a lawyer, 
“Who in his right mind would want to be a lawyer?” (46). Wanting to be a 
lawyer entails an attachment to the profession’s perks and privileges—the 
typewriter and framed degree that Oscar disavows in Autobiography 
that separate him from his clients, perpetually reminding them of his 
token status as a recipient of federal largesse. Brown, in contrast, gives 
up these privileges in Revolt, eventually working out of his apartment, 
where he lives with several of his clients. Brown’s disidentification with 
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legal advocacy leads him to parody his profession’s outward proprieties. 
Violating most of the regulations laid out in the California Bar’s Rules 
of Professional Conduct, he prepares for trial by dropping acid, recites a 
poem during one of his summations, and shows up to court wearing a 
disheveled suit and carrying a briefcase with a Mexican flag painted on 
it. This disregard for outward proprieties highlights Brown’s willingness, 
in his new role as a Chicano lawyer, to do anything on behalf of his 
clients—even if his antics land him in jail for contempt of court. His 
in-court theatrics also underscore his liberaticn from the administrative 
control that hampered his actions in Oakiand; he embraces a charismatic 
model of professionalism, of the kind that New Left activists promoted 
in the 1960s.!5 
This new form of advocacy prompts Brown to challenge institutions 
that are biased against his clients, in a way that Oscar shies from doing 
in Oakland. In particular, Brown uses his cases to expose and challenge 
the legal system itself. Throughout Autobiography and Revolt, Acosta 
engages in what Hames-Garcia calls an “extramural” critique of the 
law, highlighting how “material relationships defined as beyond legal 
consideration are crucial to the functioning of the law” (74-75).'6 In 
particular, he shows how clients and lawyers’ race and class status influence 
the outcomes of court cases. For instance, in his defense of the Tooner 
Flats Seven—a group of defendants arrested during the 1970 Chicano 
Moratorium riots—Brown tries to prove that California’s Grand Jury is 
a racist institution.'” He subpoenas and cross-examines all trial judges in 
the LA County Superior Court, highlighting the systemic bias that leads 
the judges to select white grand jurors. At the same time, Brown engages 
in extra-legal political activism in order to attack the material inequalities 
that underlie the legal system—most notably in his campaign to become 
sheriff of LA County, promising to dismantle the office. As Hames-Garcia 
argues, Revolt embodies a “conception of legal practice that calls for action 
outside the legal system to challenge the factors with which that system 
maintains its dominance (that is, the social relations on which the capitalist 
system is founded)” (76). Brown becomes a community activist, leading 
“pickets at the School Board, pickets at the police stations, pickets at City 
Hall, demonstrations at poverty program offices, marches to the welfare 
offices” (Revolt 71). Ultimately he joins his clients in bombing Safeway 
supermarkets and the courthouse itself. 
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However, the extreme kinds of civil disobedience that Brown engages 
in throughout Revolt also highlight anxieties, fundamentally shaped by his 
impoverished childhood, that underlie his conception of professionalism. 
According to the Cahns, poverty lawyers are distinct from other welfare 
professionals in that they do not need to apologize for or pretend to erase 
their middle-class status. Brown, however, does feel this need. When he 
first meets the militants, he tries to prove that he fits into their narrow, 
Cultural Nationalist definition of what it means to be a Chicano. “How 
many peaches have you picked?” (34), he asks their leader, highlighting 
his upbringing as a migrant worker. Wanting to fit in means he must 
take increasingly desperate risks in order to prove that he too is a vato 
loco—a tough-minded, macho street youth like his clients. Increasingly, 
Brown imagines that his clients are remaking him in their image. When 
a prosecuting attorney suggests that Brown is the militants’ leader, he 
reflects, 


Those guys wouldn’t do what I told them to do if their lives 
depended on it. They are vatos locos! Nobody tells crazy guys 
what to do... .It is they who have converted me and driven 

me to this brink of madness. It is they who are watching and 
wondering and complaining about me. J am the sheep. I am the 
one being used. (248) 


Driven to the brink of madness, Brown allows his lawyering to be shaped 
by vato loco culture. He carries a gun in his courtroom briefcase and brings 
drugs into court that he hurriedly passes on to other militants when he 
is arrested for contempt. This approach both enables and threatens his 
professional persona—allowing him to bridge the gap between himself 
and his clients, yet also raising the danger that he might be disbarred. 
The problem he faces is that none of his efforts can erase that his utility 
to the movement lies precisely in the fact that he is different from his 
clients and can mediate between them and the Anglo-dominated courts. 
The militants, for instance, rely on the police’s deferential treatment of 
Brown: “Leave Brown alone!” a police sergeant tells his officers during 
a demonstration; “he’s their lawyer” (19). Similarly, the court guards 
vigilantly search the militants but leave Brown’s briefcase, with his gun in 
it, alone. Even as Brown’s new, militant style of legal advocacy brings him 
closer to his clients, then, it also distances them from him. 
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Moreover, Brown adopts many of the same criteria for choosing cases 
that the Cahns laid out in their 1964 article; he too ends up mediating his 
clients’ “civilian perspective.” As the Cahns advocated, he selects cases for 
their precedent-setting potential, refusing to defend a vato loco arrested in 
a gang fight because the case is “personal” rather than “political” (256).As 
in the Cahns’s description, he sometimes offends the Mexican American 
community he claims to represent, even receiving bomb threats from 
devout Chicano/as when he defends clients who challenge LA’s Anglo- 
dominated Catholic hierarchy. Brown’s role in professionally shaping his 
clients’ demands becomes especially obvious when the Court of Appeals 
upholds his first major case, the East LA Thirteen, arrested during the LA 
Walkouts. “We have established a new precedent in the prosecution of 
conspiracies in a political case,’ he announces. “So long as the Republic 

stands, defense lawyers will be quoting our case and I am assured of 
my place in legal history” (181). As Brown’s shift from the plural to the 
singular pronoun suggests, the case accomplishes different things for his 
clients than it does for their lawyer. For the East LA Thirteen, Brown's 
defense protects them from the draconian forty-five year sentences the 
district attorney's office tried to impose; for Brown himself, the defense 
secures his legacy in the legal profession. 
Brown’s account of the inquest of Robert Fernandez allegorizes 
his unease with his mediating function. Attempting to resolve whether 
Robert committed suicide in prison, as prison officials claim, or whether 
he was murdered by a guard or fellow inmate, Brown orders an autopsy. 
But this desecrates the corpse, Brown realizes, repeating the youth's 
original murder and making Brown a party to it. Imagining the autopsy 
as a form of cannibalism, he hallucinates the coroner asking him, “How 
about those ribs? You want some bar-b-que ribs, mister?” (103). In the 
service of producing a legally-meaningful narrative, the autopsy digests 
Robert's body, excreting it as professional discourse. In so doing, it dis- 
figures the embodied narratives legible to those immersed in Chicano/a 
street culture; at the autopsy’s conclusion, Brown sees “the tattoo on his 
right arm. ...God almighty! A red heart with blue arrows of love and the 
word ‘Mother? And I see the little black cross between the thumb and the 
trigger finger.A regular vato loco.A real pachuco, ese” (104). For the purpose 
of the inquest, the tattoo is meaningless in contrast with other bodily 
marks—such as bruises and old needle-marks—that speak to Roberts 
police beating and drug use. Indeed, the Sheriff hires a psychologist to 
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carry out a “psychological autopsy” (115), which dismembers the compli- 
cating narratives surrounding Robert's life and replaces them with stock 
social-psychological arguments about Mexican American communities. 
“Fernandez was a Chicano,” the psychologist concludes.*A poor boy. He 
had a history of drug abuse. He'd been in jail an average of three months 
of every year since he was twelve” (116). All of Brown’s efforts to speak 
to the courts, he realizes, mistranslate the barrio’s stories, or else become 
overwhelmed by the narratives of the Anglo-American establishment. 

Moreover, even as Brown assimilates the militants’ machismo into his 
legal practice, he reproduces the abject categories through which lower- 
class Chicanos are generally viewed; in his efforts to affirm the vato loco 
lifestyle, Brown develops a version of the culture of poverty thesis that the 
anthropologist Oscar Lewis similarly applied to lower-class Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans. Chicano street youth, Brown reflects, are present-oriented: 
“Tooner Flats is the area of gangs who spend their last dime on short 
dogs of T-Bird wine, where the average kid has eight years of school. 
Everybody there gets some kind of welfare. . . .There is no school for 
the vato loco. There is no job in sight. His only hope is for a quick score” 
(90). Unlike most liberal theorists, Brown does not believe this present- 
oriented, lumpenproletariat culture generates political passivity; “the vato 
loco,” he reflects, “has been fighting with the pig since the Anglos stole 
his land in the last century” (91). This animus against the police, however, 
is anarchic, driven by no political ideology, including the militants’ own 
Chicano Nationalism. When Brown and his clients contemplate retali- 
ation for the Fernandez inquest ruling, Brown struggles to make them 
choose an appropriately symbolic target; the militants want either to hold 
up a convenience store or to shoot the first white man they see. Brown’s 
legal advocacy can do nothing to channel or change this anarchic energy; 
indeed, the courtroom tends to dissipate the vatos locos’ militancy, which 
is one reason why Brown and his cohorts attempt to bomb it. 


Sutured vocations 


Brown’s attempts to suture his professional identity by turning himself 
into a vato loco lawyer also shape what he imagines to be his true 
vocation—writing novels. Near the conclusion of Revolt, the militants 
becoming increasingly distrustful of Brown as he returns to his original 
plan to transform the militants’ struggle into “THE BOOK” (22) that will 
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launch his literary career. His book contract comes about through literary 
connections inaccessible to his clients—most notably, his friendship with 
the journalist Stonewall, another thinly-disguised version of Hunter S. 
Thompson. “The book offer,” Brown explains, “has made me enemies. 
That I would think to make money off the struggle for freedom of the 
Cockroaches has made some people whisper traitor, vendido, tio taco, uncle 
tom, and a capitalist pig to boot” (230). The novel ends with Brown 
abruptly leaving, taking off on the road in a repetition of Oscar's earlier 
abandonment of his welfare clients in Autobiobiography. 

Even as Brown distances himself from the movement, however, his 
becoming a writer embodies the same anxieties about professional-client 
relationships stirred by his work as a lawyer throughout Revolt. The 
crux of these anxieties is the problem that the Cahns and other Legal 
Services lawyers encountered in response to the OEO’s federal require- 
ment that Community Action Agencies encourage “Maximum Feasible 
Participation”: how can professionals subordinate themselves to their 
clients’ needs without abandoning their professional autonomy? Brown’s 
contradictory response is captured in his parting reflections: “Somebody 
still has to answer for Robert Fernandez and Roland Zanzibar. Somebody 
still has to answer for all the smothered lives of all the fighters who have 
been forced to carry on, chained to a war for Freedom just like a slave 
chained to his master” (258). Brown’s narrative is driven by his need to 
keep alive the cases of his two dead clients—Robert the vato loco and 
Roland the Chicano journalist, both martyred for the Chicano/a cause.'* 
At the same time, it is driven by his attempt to liberate himself from that 
same cause. The recurrence of the Fernandez case here is especially telling, 
given that Brown has already inculpated himself as partly responsible for 
the young man’s second death in the autopsy room. His problem is that, 
in trying to find justice for Robert in his novel, he repeats the same dis- 
cursive cannibalism he diagnoses in the legal system; he converts Robert’ 
body into professional capital. Acosta used the chapter describing Roberts 

autopsy to promote Revolt; in 1973 he published a slightly condensed 
version of it in La Gente de Aztlán.!? In both versions, moreover, Acosta 
highlights how violence remains implicit in literary representation; “The 
week after McIntyre got the ax,” the chapter begins, “I first encountered 
death as a world of art” (Revolt 89), and later in it Brown reflects that 
the autopsy “reminds me of the title of my first book: My Cart for My 
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Casket” (99), a reference to Acosta’s first, unpublished novel. His dilemma 
is further exacerbated by the fact that La Gente de Aztlan was a UCLA 
student newspaper associated with the Chicano/a movement: he is selling 
Robert's narrative to upwardly-mobile students anxious about their own 
class status and eager to purchase easily-consumable narratives of lower- 
class Chicano/a authenticity. 

Indeed, Revolt as a whole carefuily mediates the barrio’s cause, in ways 
that parallel Brown’s courtroom mediation of his clients. One of the para- 
doxes that the historical Acosta confronted was that in order to litigate on 
behalf of impoverished Chicano/as, he often needed to represent clients 
who were not, strictly speaking, poor at all. in public documents written 
on behalf of the Brown Power movement, Acosta claimed that militants 
spoke for “their poverty-ridden, biack-eyed camaradas” (Uncollected 282). 
However, most of those whom Acosta defended in court were upwardly- 
mobile university students, some of them working on graduate degrees. 
Acosta’s narrative, which speaks on behalf of the cockroach people, repeats 
this sleight of hand. As Louis Mendoza observes, in comparison to most 
other accounts of the Chicano/a movement, students are “conspicuously 
decentered in Acosta’s account as the source of energy and the primary 
actors” (205). Revolt elides internal class differences within the Brown 
Power movement, then, in order to portray Brown’s clients’ organization, 
the “Chicano Militants,” as a lumpenproletarian organization. Of the 
novels East LA Thirteen, only one is a student, and the others have little 
use for what they call the “college sellouts” (55).2° The Chicano Militants 
themselves are a fictional creation synthesizing two distinct (and some- 
times antagonistic) organizations whose members Acosta defended in the 
late 1960s/early 1970s: the student-dominated United Mexican American 
Students (UMAS) and the vatos locos-dominated Brown Berets. The dif- 
ferences between these groups fleetingly manifest themselves in minor 
inconsistencies in the militants’ characterization. When Brown first meets 
the Chicano Militants, they are young intellectuals; Gilbert Rodriguez, 
editor of their newspaper, is a painter and “the poet laureate of East LA” 
(16). By the end of the novel, the same characters are anti-intellectual vatos 
locos; Gilbert and the Chicano Militants, Brown reflects, are all “politicized 
lowriders,” examples of the lower-class street youth who “knows from 
birth he is a lowdown cockroach” (67). Brown’s sutured representation of 


himself as a vato loco professional, in short, depends on a similarly sutured 
representation of his clients. 
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Ultimately, the historical Acosta’s efforts to mediate the various 
contradictions evident in Autobiography and Revolt alienated him from the 


Brown Power movement. As he comments in a 1971 letter to Hunter S. 


Thompson, after returning to LA to face drug charges, “How is it that 
a folk hero such as I was in East LA this past year is suddenly without a 
single fucking supporter?” (Thompson 446). Such isolation reflects his 
efforts to bridge the class divide between the vatos locos and the Chicano/a 
students—the divide that he writes out of existence in Revolt. For the 
Brown Berets, Acosta was too middle class, due to his connections to 
white intellectuals like Thompson; indeed, after he helped Thompson 
research a Rolling Stone article on the movement, he received death 
threats from fellow militants. For the Chicano/a law students associated 
with MALDEF (Mexican American Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund), he was too much of a vato loco after his drug bust. Acosta intended 
this dual alienation to be the subject of his third novel, The Rise and 
Fall of General Zeta, outlined in a letter to his agent shortly before his 
mysterious disappearance in Mexico. In this plot summary, the novel's 
newly renamed General Zeta struggles to find followers willing to help 
him carry out various schemes against the US government—including 
plans to assassinate President Nixon. Harassed by the FBI and betrayed 
on all sides by Chicano militants, Civil Rights lawyers, and the publishing 
industry, General Zeta is debarred and, Acosta speculates, “Perhaps he 
dies of an overdose?” (“Brann”). In thematizing his own divided loyalties, 
Acosta reveals that in spite of his hatred of Johnson-era liberalism and the 
legal movement it inspired, he inherited the War on Poverty’s irresolvable 
tensions. In his person, his texts, and his legal practice, Acosta tried and 
failed to construct his own version of the Great Society coalition between 
professionals and impoverished minorities. 
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Notes 


1. Following the lead of Michael Hames-Garcia, I refer to the historical Oscar 
Zeta Acosta as Acosta, the protagonist of The Autobiography of a Brown Buffalo as 
Oscar, and that of The Revolt of the Cockroach People as Brown. 


2.In the interests of historical accuracy, I use the term “Mexican American” 
to refer to Americans of Mexican descent. I use the more specific, Cultural 
Nationalist terms “Chicano” and “Chicana” to refer to Mexican Americans 
involved in the Brown Power movement of the late 1960s/early 1970s. 


3. Carlos Munoz Jr. describes the Community Action Agencies as “training 
grounds” (73) for many of the Mexican American students who became 
Chicano activists. These federally-funded community centers were products 

of the Community Action Program, a keystone of the 1964 Economic 
Opportunity Act. They offered services to poor residents and encouraged them 
to become involved in local improvement projects. 


4. See Michael Szalay, who argues that this coalition gave rise to a “hip aes- 
thetic” (4), whereby predominantly white male writers co-opted elements of 
minority culture in order to create a racialized “second skin” for white, edu- 
cated readers. Both Oscar Zeta Acosta and the African American writer Amiri 
Baraka self-consciously disaffiliated themselves from the white counterculture 
in order to retool this hip aesthetic for Cultural Nationalist purposes. 


5. The key example of an OEO-funded Cultural Nationalist writer is Amiri 
Baraka, whose Black Arts Reparatory Theatre and School (BARTS) received 
funding through Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited. For more on 
Baraka’ relationship to the War on Poverty, see Stephen Schryer, “Culture.” 
For other accounts of United States writers’ relationship to poverty policy, see 
Thomas Heise and Carlo Rotella. 


6. Acosta’ interests in politics began with Kennedy’s presidential campaign. “I 
ama RED HOT DEMOCRAT,” he declared to Betty Davis Acosta in 1960; 
“Really, 've been reading voraciously on politics for the past two months. 
After the convention next month when they start campaigning here in SF I 
am going to join the Young Democrat Movement” (“Betty”). 


7. Community Progress, Inc.’s law office opened on January 2, 1963 and closed 
on February 27, 1963. For more on this episode, see Earl Johnson 22-23. 


8. Philip Hannon comments on the failure of Legal Services lawyers to enact 
the Cahns’ vision: “most lawyers are familiar with the more mundane of the 
legal problems of the poor. If need be, they can process divorces and bankrupt- 
cies on a volume basis, but few if any know how to go about achieving that 
vague something called law reform” (246). 
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9. For histories of the Welfare Rights movement, see Felicia Kornbluh, Premilla 
Nadasen, and Annelise Orleck. 


10. Edward Sparer, the lawyer and legal theorist who established Columbia 
University’s Center on Social Welfare Policy and Law, mapped out an 
ambitious legal plan for the NWRO, one that he hoped would establish a 
constitutional “right to live.” He explained this right in his 1971 essay, “The 
Right to Welfare” (see Martha Davis 37-38). Although the Welfare Rights 
Movement scored some early victories, it was ultimately unsuccessful in 
effecting constitutional change. 


11. Aid to Families with Dependent Children was originally titled Aid to 
Dependent Children (ADC).The name was changed in 1962. For more on the 
distinction between the deserving and undeserving poor, see Alice O’Connor 
and Michael Katz. For an account of US writers’ responses to the gender- 
coded welfare state, see Susan Edmunds. 


12. Gutiérrez-Jones offers the most widely-cited analysis of Acosta’s misogyny, 
focusing on the homosocial bonds that Brown forms with the Chicano 
militants in Revolt. These bonds depend on the transformation of Chicanas into 
sexual capital exchanged between men (130). Marci Carrasquillo, meanwhile, 
focuses directly on Oscar/Brown’s representation of women in both novels. 
Referring specifically to Oscar's flight in Autobiography, she argues that he 
“does not fully consider how the combined forces of his class status and gender 
enable his mobility as surely as his female clients’ gender and class restrict 
theirs” (82). Other critics who address Acosta’s misogyny include Hames- 
Garcia (64-70) and Sarah Deutsch (13-14). 


13. Gutiérrez-Jones notes that Brown eroticizes the Chicano handshake, turn- 
ing it into a symbol of anal rape. When he meets Liberace, Brown teaches the 

gesture to “the world famous fag”:‘‘He reaches for my hand. I clasp his thumb. 
‘This is the Chicano Handshake; I say. He blushes and squeezes” (163). 


14. Some of the more prominent critiques of Brown Power machismo by 
Chicana theorists include Ana Castillo (21-41), Alma Garcia (Chicana), and 
Vicki Ruiz (99-146). 


15, For more on professionalism and the New Left, see Schryer, Fantasies 
141-166; and Sean McCann and Michael Szalay 451-60. Within the legal 
profession, violations of professional norms became common amongst activist 
lawyers associated with both the Welfare Rights and Civil Rights movements. 
Poverty lawyers working for New York’s Mobilization for Youth, for example, 
“believed that their clients were more important than their professionalism; 


they would violate court etiquette and the bounds of professional good taste 
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by, for example, interrupting opposing counsel or following a judge into 
chambers to argue a case if it might mean a better result for their client” (Davis 
31). These violations were generally more effective than the conflict-free 
advocacy typical of pre-1960s Legal Aid. 


16. In developing this extra-mural critique, Acosta again echoes the strategies 
of the lawyers who helped establish Lega! Services. Up until the mid-1960s, 
most lawyers associated with the Legal Aid movement made no connection 
between economic deprivation and legal injustice. The law itself, they believed, 
was blind to class. As Reginald Herber Smith, one of the movement’s founders, 
expressed it in 1919, “the legal disabilities of the poor in nearly every instance 
result from defects in the machinery of the law and are not created by any 
discriminations of the substantive law against them” (qtd. in Johnson 13). In 
contrast, when Edward Sparer planned out a long-term strategy for reforming 
welfare laws, he drew on the work of Charies Reich and other legal theorists 
who emphasized the American legal system’s inherent bias toward the prop- 
ertied classes. In “The New Property” (1964), Reich argued that the welfare 
state had transformed the nature of American wealth, so that most wealth took 
the form of government largesse. The law, however, had not yet recognized this 
shift, allowing the government to exert tyrannical rule by granting or with- 
holding benefits; the new wealth “was linked to class; the lower on the totem 
pole you are, the fewer rights you have” (qtd. in Davis 85). For Reich and 
Sparer, the solution was to redefine welfare as property rather than gratuity, 
subject to the Constitutional protections surrounding property rights. 


17. Brown describes three defenses in Revolt, loosely modeled after cases 

that Acosta fought between 1968 and 1971.The first is his defense of the 

East LA Thirteen, charged with inciting a riot during the East LA Walkouts. 
The second is his defense of the St. Basil Twenty-one, a group of militants 

who interrupted a service at St. Basil’s Cathedral in protest against Cardinal 
McIntyre’ racist policies against Mexican American parishioners. Brown’s third 
case is his defense of the Tooner Flats Seven, arrested during the 1970 Chicano 
Moratorium march, an anti-Vietnam War protest. This last case is an amalgam 
of two of Acosta’s actual cases: his defense of Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzalez and 
Albert Gurule against weapons charges, and his defense of the Biltmore Ten, 
accused of trying to set fire to the Biltmore Hotel during a 1969 speech by 
Governor Ronald Reagan. For a detailed account of these four trials and 
Acosta’s strategies in them, see Ian Haney-Lépez and Burton Moore. 


18. Roland Zanzibar is a thinly-veiled allusion to the journalist Rubén Salazar, 
who was killed by a police tear-gas canister during the Chicano Moratorium. 
His death became a rallying-cry for Chicano militants and a symbol of police 
violence against Mexican Americans. 
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19. The version of the chapter published in La Gente can be found in Acosta’s 
Uncollected Works (177-90). 


20. Mendoza observes that the lone student amongst the East LA Thirteen in 
Revolt is likely a thinly-veiled portrait of the future movement historian, Carlos 
Muñoz, Jr. (192) 
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Es: Mphahlele once wrote that Ebony magazine in the 1950s 
showed black South Africans the “achievements of the black race. 
Something to celebrate. And oh, how badly we needed that in our corner 
of Africa” (“Your History” 161). As this quotation hints, African-American 
culture more generally was deeply inspiring and influential for the 
generation of black South Africans who came of age in the mid-twentieth 
century.' The art and writing of the Harlem Renaissance was especially 
important to the rise of a new generation of black South African writers. 
The very first issue of the highly influential Drum Magazine, for example, 
began by reprinting Countee Cullen’s poem “Heritage” (beginning with 
the line “What is Africa to me”). Going back a bit further, we know from 
Peter Abrahams’s autobiography, Tell Freedom, that his adolescent discovery 
of The New Negro anthology and other works of African-American 
literature in the 1930s provided almost an epiphanic moment for him: 
to the authors of those works, Abrahams wrote, “I owe a great debt for 
crystallizing my vague yearnings to write and for showing me the long 
dream was attainable” (230). One of those authors is Langston Hughes, 
whom Mphahlele and Richard Rive have also admired in print and 
described as a friend.? 

Yet the full extent of Hughes’s role in launching the literary 
movement around Drum Magazine has begun to come clear only more 
recently, with the publication of Langston Hughes and the South African 
Drum Generation: The Correspondence, edited by myself and John Walters 
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(2010), and of Hughes’s brief correspondence with a young Bessie 
Emery—soon Bessie Head—edited by David Chioni Moore and pub- 
lished in Research in African Literatures (2010).These letters help reveal how 
profoundly the relationship with Langston Hughes contributed to the 
South African writers’ development of an urban, cosmopolitan identity 
at a time when the apartheid government was determined to “fossilize” 
Africans into “tribal inventions,” in Can Themba’s phrase (qtd. in Nixon 
28).A careful analysis of their exchange of letters contributes to a more 
complex understanding of the contours and character of this emerging 
cosmopolitan identity—a cosmopolitanism that at first was desperately 
desired by black South African intellectuals in the 1950s, and then was 
forced upon many of them by the vicissitudes of exile. The letters also 
show Hughes connecting the South Africans to a larger network of 
writers in his attempts to build a black Atlantic identity that could both 
rival and, when necessary, replace the nation as a staging ground in the 
global competition for literary legitimacy and prestige. In turn, these 
increasingly complex and cosmopolitan relationships across the sea had 
notable effects on Hughes’s late work, an influence that merits close study 
in its own right. For present purposes, however, I want to focus on the 
impact Hughes had on South African writers of the 1950s and 1960s. 
These relationships were not without tensions. Indeed, though 
Hughes was both an inspiration as a poet and an invaluable contact for 
helping to get African writing published and promoted internationally, his 
work caused considerable ambivalence for the South African writers. This 
is because much of his writing, especially his most famous poetry from the 
1920s, painted a romanticized portrait of a primitive, tribal Africa that in 
many ways appeared to corroborate the “separate development” rationale 
for the apartheid policies implemented in South Africa starting in 1948. 
Most often, though, the South African writers channeled their discomfort 
with such depictions of Africa as we see in Hughes’s work into their 
quarrels with Negritude—the Paris-based movement led by Léopold 
Sédar Senghor from Senegal, Aimé Césaire of Martinique, and Léon- 
Gontrans Damas from French Guiana—a movement openly indebted to 
and inspired by the work of Langston Hughes, Claude McKay, and other 
writers associated with the Harlem Renaissance. 
My intentions for this article are, first, to explore the web of 
connections linking Langston Hughes to the aforementioned South 
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African writers—Abrahams, Head, Mphahlele, and Rive—as well as to 
Peter Clarke, Todd Matshikiza, Bloke Modisane, Phyllis Ntantala, Henry 
Nxumalo, and others. Second, I intend to survey the various and evolving 
attitudes and approaches in the South African writers’ engagements with 
Negritude and other modes of cultural pan-Africanism, especially as 
many of them went into exile and experienced the alienation of diaspora 
directly. Most importantly, building on this account of a transatlantic con- 
versation happening throughout much of the twentieth century over the 
meaning of blackness and what it means to be African, I will investigate 
how this conversation was transformed when South African authors and 
intellectuals were brought into the debate: What are the implications of 
the South African critique of Negritude for Hughes’s project of building 
a global black literary community that could serve as both competitor 
within and alternative to the modernist literary establishments of Paris, 
New York, and London? By way of answering this question, I will focus 
especially on the life and work of Ezekiel Mphahlele. Especially in his 
later writing, Mphahlele increasingly drew upon imagery derived from 
narratives of slavery in the Americas, but he coupled this embrace of the 
lexicon of the black Atlantic with a simultaneous turn to rural tradition 
in Africa itself. Put another way, Mphahlele urged Africans on their native 
soil to look inward to their specific local cultural practices for universal 
values that, subjected to careful synthesis, could lay the groundwork for 
pan-African solidarity. 

Mphahlele’s work, then, suggests how constructing any sort of unity 
out of the far-flung cultures of the black Atlantic required the continual 
negotiation and translation of cultural difference. This marks a departure 
from the assumptions of Negritude about intrinsic racial similarity, and 
from the assumptions of Kwame Nkrumah’s brand of pan-Africanism 
regarding an essential “African personality”? Indeed, Hughes himself, 
though still hewing occasionally to essentialist notions of racial identity 
even in his last decade, increasingly came to emphasize cultural exchange as 
the basis on which transatlantic solidarity could be imagined and realized 
through negotiation of difference. For Mphahlele, the challenge was to 
nurture indigenous local cultures and traditions that could serve as capital 
in this global exchange, without crudely commodifying them or reducing 
them to the lyrical equivalent of an anthropology museum. 
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The black Atlantic as transnational web 


Since Paul Gilroy titled his 1993 book The Black Atlantic, the concept has 
become highly influential, but while the term has been widely adopted, it 
has been challenged on a number of grounds. Scholars of modern African 
cultures critique Gilroy’s omission of contemporary Africa as a place 
influenced by black culture from the Americas and offering new sources 
of influence and cultural exchange in turn. Others resist his Anglophone 
orientation, which privileges the United States and Great Britain 
while downplaying or ignoring the crucial roles of Spanish, French, 
and Portuguese influence and culture in the Americas and Africa. Most 
strenuously, he has been criticized for an “idealist humanism” (Chrisman 
18) championing a European-inspired universality over anti-colonial 
Marxism or nationalism, and embracing a belief in “transnational black 
culture as nationalism’s emancipatory opposite” (264). 

Although any appropriation of Gilroy’s term must contend with 
these critiques, I concur with Paul Jay in finding Gilroy’s concept a 
fruitful framework for approaching the black cultural production in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries.’ The black Atlantic, in Jay’s view, is 


a space between national borders where identity and culture 
evolve in syncretic patterns traceable in literature and other 
forms of cultural expression. . . . Technologies of travel and 
communication, crude as they were compared to our own time, 
converged with the three-way flow of people, knowledge, and 
commodities to produce early economic forms of globalization 
that had a profound effect on the production and transformation 
of personal and cultural identities. (85) 


Even South Africa—whose apartheid government took great pains to 
isolate its black residents from supposedly corrupting or revolutionary 
influences abroad—took part in this circuit of commercial and cultural 
exchange; its writers and artists borrowed from black Atlantic forms and 
tropes, and gave back its own variations with uniquely African inflections. 
This was especially true of jazz, as musicians such as Hugh Masekela, 
Miriam Makeba, and Dollar Brand/Abdullah Ibrahim went into exile and 
made successful careers for themselves in the United States and Europe. 
In the world of literature, to speak of a “black Atlantic” web of 
interconnections between South Africa and the United States is not, z 
one might suspect, to retrospectively impose order on random aig 
Rather, a group of black writers from both countries deliberately an 
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determinedly forged a network among themselves, sustained by newly 
accessible travel and communication technologies and carried out through 
a steady trade of airmail letters and postcards, books, magazines, records, 
paintings, photographs, and other material channels for cultural exchange. 
Central to this conversation on the American side was Langston Hughes, 
who had spent his career developing a network of writers and intellectuals 
of color throughout North America, the Caribbean, Latin America, and 
Europe. Beginning in 1953 when he accepted an invitation to judge 
an African short story competition for Drum Magazine, he began cor- 
responding with a group of South African writers, and thereby drew them 
into his black Atlantic network—putting them in touch, for example, with 
agents, publishers, radio show producers, and other key figures in Europe 
and North America. 

That story is recounted in some detail in my introduction to Langston 
Hughes and the South African Drum Generation: The Correspondence and in 
Stephen Gray’s recent review essay for Research in African Literatures, so 
here | will summarize the relationship between Hughes and the African 
writers in brief strokes. Drum Magazine, launched in 1951, gave ample 
attention to pin-up girls, sports, and entertainment, yet its writers and 
photographers also carried out important muckraking journalism. For 
a time in the 1950s it was also a crucial outlet for publishing literary 
short fiction from across Anglophone Africa, but especially from South 
Africa itself. In judging the Drum story competition for three consecutive 
years (1953-1955), Hughes encountered fiction by Can Themba, Bloke 
Modisane, Richard Rive, Peter Clarke (under the pen name Peter 
Kumalo), and Ezekiel Mphahlele (publishing initially as Bruno Esekie). 
In his own words, these stories “moved, surprised, and quite delighted” 
him (Hughes, African 9), and they inspired him to edit first the collection 
An African Treasury (1960), and later Poems from Black Africa (1963). He 
began corresponding with African writers from all over the continent, 
mostly to solicit material for these anthologies; from South Africa, that 
list of correspondents eventually included Abrahams, Clarke, Bessie Head 
(then Bessie Emery), Tennyson Makiwane, Todd Matshikiza, Modisane, 
Mphahlele, Phyllis Ntantala, and Rive, most of whom contributed stories, 
poems, or essays to An African Treasury. Poems by Abrahams, Clarke, 
Modisane, Mphahlele, and Rive would appear in Poems from Black Africa, 
along with a poem by Ntantala’s husband A. C. Jordan. Hughes also traded 
a few letters with Ruth First in her capacity as editor of Fighting Talk, and 
with Ronald Segal, editor of Africa South.® 
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In some cases this correspondence was brief and businesslike, focused 
on the logistics of editing the anthology and obtaining permission to 
publish the individual pieces. In other cases it reflects the South African 
writers’ eagerness to solidify this valuable new connection. When Hughes 
wired to ask permission to use his column, for example, Matshikiza 
replied, “Shucks, it’s great for me to hear from someone whom I have 
admired for ages. Your wire of course sent me completely, and when your 
letter came, well, I just went ‘gone’” (Graham and Walters 103). Between 
1954 and 1966, Richard Rive wrote twenty-four letters to Hughes, 
totaling more than 14,000 words. The American clearly welcomed the 
correspondence with Rive in turn, writing: “That was a wonderful letter, 
yours, telling me more about South Africa, or at least the Cape Town area, 
than I’ve gotten before from any source” (46). And in his letters to Bloke 
Modisane, Hughes grew as affectionate and informal as he seemingly 
ever became with anyone, jokingly calling him “my favorite Bantu” 
(119)—to which Modisane responded by calling Hughes “the greatest 
American Bantu I know” (123). Hughes and Modisane wrote each other 
twenty-six letters, cards, and telegrams in 1961 and 1962 alone, including 
one in which Modisane wrote:“*You have always made me feel that maybe 
something good will come out of me yet; when I think I’m going mad, 
you tell me: nuts” (149). 

Hughes sent more than letters to his correspondents abroad—when 
Rive wrote that Hughes “picked me up as a literary orphan and fathered 
me” (Graham and Walters 79), he was pointing to more than just words of 
encouragement. Hughes had sent copies of books and records, magazines, 
and other expressions of American culture to Rive and several other 
South African writers. After visiting Modisane in England, Hughes even 
shipped him two boxes of coats, sweaters, scarves, and other clothes, 
along with a box of his own records and some books (119). Especially 
for the writers who remained in Africa, Hughes’s generosity provided an 
important link to the world outside and to models of black accomplish- 
ment, as Mphahlele’s first letter to him in 1954 reveals: 


It is indeed very flattering to me to have such warm compli- 
mentary comments from a great writer like you on my amateur- 
ish attempt (as I regard it)—for that matter, from a Negro to 
another. Believe me, we this end are starved for Negro literature, 
and I should like to grasp this opportunity of asking you if one 


can procure regularly some periodical Negro literature of a high 
standard in America. (35-36) 
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Moreover, the cultural exchange was never limited to African-American 
culture. Hughes sent Peter Clarke his translations of the work of Federico 
Garcia Lorca, for instance, and Clarke responded gratefully: “Thanks a 
great deal for the Lorca books too. I was, at one time, intensely interested 
in him, when I came across the book Garcia Lorca by Edwin Honig, 
some time back, in a small second-hand bookshop in Cape Town. I was 
absolutely enthralled and always looked for more books on his writing 
but without success” (150). Clarke’s letter gives us a glimpse into a 
transnational web of interests and influences that serves as a perfect il- 
lustration of the “longitudinal frames” (Dimock 3) and “intercontinental 
pathways” (142) that Wai Chee Dimock describes: a Spanish poet and 
playwright, translated by an African-American writer, was being avidly 
read by a mixed-race South African painter and writer. As Dimock notes, 
“Territorial sovereignty is poor prophylactic” (4) in the face of these 
transnational exchanges, even when national boundaries, media, and 
publications are as strictly policed as they were in 1950s South Africa. 

David Chioni Moore, in his introduction to Hughes’s correspondence 
with the young Bessie Head, notes that the time gap between their letters 
“is stunning; forty years ago, international mail seems to have run much 
faster” (5). Indeed, the rapid exchange of letters between Hughes and 
many of his correspondents in Africa and Europe would not have been 
possible without the relatively new technology of airmail. Whereas the 
ship might have been, as Paul Gilroy argues, “a central organising symbol” 
(4) for the Black Atlantic enterprise in earlier periods, in the twentieth 
century the airplane took precedence both as emblem of a continuous 
but newly intensified transoceanic movement and as the vehicle enabling 
such movement. 

The increasing accessibility of air travel throughout the twentieth 
century, of course, enabled not just the rapid movement of letters but 
also of people. Face-to-face meetings (another set of threads in Hughes's 
transatlantic web) are more difficult to track than correspondence 
resulting in an archival paper trail, but some documentation is possible. 
Particularly in his last decade, Hughes made several trips to Africa for 
conferences, festivals, and inaugurations. His old friend and classmate 
Benjamin Nnamdi Azikiwe, for example, invited Hughes to his inaugura- 
tion as governor general of Nigeria in 1960 (Azikiwe), and Hughes was 
a guest of honor at the celebrated Mbari writers conference in Uganda 
in 1962, where he met Chinua Achebe, George Awoonor- Williams, John 
Pepper Clark, Gabriel Okara, Christopher Okigbo, and Wole Soyinka, 
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among others; from South Africa he met Mphahlele, Modisane, Arthur 
Maimane, and Lewis Nkosi (“Participants”).’ He also met many of the 
South African writers in London, Paris, and New York on numerous 
occasions. He traveled with Modisane to Italy in 1962 for the Spoleto 
Festival of lwo Worlds, where a production of Hughes's play Black Nativity 
was being staged (Graham and Walters 147). He met Rive in London in 
1963, a meeting the South African writer recounted in his autobiography 
(Writing 102-104). Later when Rive was studying for an MA degree at 
Columbia University, Hughes invited him for dinner with Arna Bontemps 
in Harlem to discuss the poems the two Americans had assembled for a 
new edition of The Poetry of the Negro. {n a talk Rive gave at Columbia 
as part of his MA requirements, he described this as “a meeting with the 
two greatest black writers in the world” (“Interview” 2). 

All of these personal connections naturally meant more opportunities 

for mutual publication and promotion, expanding the web connecting 
Harlem to South Africa and its population of writers in exile. Hughes 
himself published or allowed his work to be reprinted in various African 
journals and magazines, including Drum, its sister publication Africal, 
and Ronald Segal’s Africa South.’ After years of controversy over his 
radical poems of the 1930s, and his summons to appear before Joseph 
McCarthy’s senate subcommittee in 1953, such opportunities to create 
a new audience for his work among a new generation of readers in a 
far-off land were no doubt highly welcome to Hughes. The tributes from 
the South African writers must have also been gratifying: Rive dedicated 
his first single-author collection of short stories, entitled African Songs, 
to the American poet, and would use Hughes’s poem “Our Land” as an 
epigraph, because “you have through your letters done a helluva lot to 
encourage me to continue writing” and because he felt that “Our Land” 
was “so appropriate to South Africa as well” (Graham and Walters 138). 
Abrahams dedicated his 1956 novel A Wreath for Udomo to Hughes (98), 
a favor Hughes repaid in 1963 when he dedicated Poems from Black Africa 
to “Peter Abrahams of South Africa.” Long after the American poet's death 
in 1967, Abrahams still sang his praises in print, claiming that Hughes 
seemed “to have broken free of the dependence on the white literary 
establishment for survival and progress as a writer. . . .He wrote for his 
own black audience and in the process he helped to create that audience” 
(Black 145-46). 
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In turn, Hughes often went out of his way to help the African writers 
make names for themselves in the United States and Europe: he often 
referred them to his well-connected friend Rosey Pool, for example, and 
to Dennis Duerden’s Transcription Centre in London, which produced 
radio programs about Africa and its diaspora. He put Rive in touch with 
his literary agent in New York City, just as Rive was entering his most 
productive period as a fiction writer (Graham and Walters 135). He at- 
tempted to help Phyllis Ntantala place articles with American magazines 
after she and her husband moved to Wisconsin (Hughes, “Letter to 
Ntantala”). He wrote an endorsement of Abrahams’s autobiography Tell 
Freedom for Alfred A. Knopf Publishers in 1954,’ and later promoted the 
book repeatedly in his column in the Chicago Defender.'° The dust jacket 
of the American edition of Modisane’s Blame Me On History boasted a 
quotation from Hughes calling it “an intensely readable auto-narrative” 
and “an important addition to the recorded truths of our time.” 

Arguably, though, the most important link between Hughes and the 
South African writers was the project that put them in touch in the first 
place: Hughes's anthology, An African Treasury. This was not the first anthol- 
ogy of African literature. In fact, it was preceded some two years earlier 
by a book under Drums own imprint, edited by Peggy Rutherfoord, 
called Darkness and Light (released in the United States under the title 
African Voices), which overlapped with Hughes’s collection insofar as it 
included stories by Modisane, Rive, and Themba. If Rutherfoord beat 
Hughes to press with her anthology, however, An African Treasury was the 
more groundbreaking and well received of the two. Much of Darkness and 
Light was devoted to praise poems, folktales, fables, and other artifacts of 
traditional African culture, and Mphahlele criticized it in a review in Black 
Orpheus for falling victim to “an excessive love of the exotic for its own 
sake.” Hughes, in contrast, determined early on that his anthology would 
highlight contemporary Africa. As he wrote to Mphahlele in 1954, many 
of the submissions he received were “animal tales or folk stories, which 
is not the kind of material we can use in this anthology, since it is to be a 
book purely of creative fiction in the shorter form” (Graham and Walters 
45). Eventually the scope of An African Treasury would widen to include 
poems and non-fiction essays as well as a small handful of folk tales and 
proverbs, but overall the selections succeeded in painting a portrait of 
a modernizing Africa at a moment of great social-political change and 
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turmoil. Mphahlele reviewed Hughes’s collection and called it a “robust 
little packet, the best collection of contemporary African writing” (67). 
Privately he wrote to Hughes that “you have captured African writing 
which resounds through and through like the footsteps of a giant rubbing 
his eyes as he walks, just from a deep sleep” (Graham and Walters 109). 
The South African government promptly banned An African Treasury 
after its publication, probably because it depicted contemporary Africa as 
a modern, urbanizing continent locked in a fierce anti-colonial struggle. 
Daniel Wong-gu Kim points out that in its structure—beginning with 
articles outlining political situations around the continent and essays 
about cultural life in Africa before moving on to more traditional 
“literary” texts—the anthology illustrates the broader sweep of Hughes’s 
pan-African coalition-building in the late 1950s: 


Beginning with the state of the Pan-African polity (the leaders 
and then the masses in the anthology’s first two sections), then 
moving to the state of Pan-African national culture within it (a 
third section on literary and cultural criticism), and then closing 
with the actual practice of that national culture, the anthology 
drives to redefine black aesthetic praxis for a modern African 
scene in which anti-colonial resistance and national liberation 
struggles are re-shaping society. (424) 


For the South African writers, inclusion in the anthology (and thus 
in Hughes's efforts to build a “Pan-African polity”) meant immediate 
international visibility. Perhaps the emergence on the global scene of 
such writers as Rive, Mphahlele, and Alex La Guma was inevitable: Drum 
Magazine was already winning international attention, many of those 
writers would go into exile, and interest in African literature exploded 
following Chinua Achebe’s Things Fall Apart in 1958. Certainly, though, 
their association with Hughes gave those writers immediate credibility 
and visibility. Consider, for example, that soon after An African Treasury 
was published by Crown, Rive began publishing prolifically with presses 
in Europe and the United States, including Crown Publishers. 

The connection to Hughes also gave the South African writers 
entry to a transnational “republic of letters” in the sense defined by 
Pascale Casanova (xii). In the global contest for literary resources and 
legitimacy, Casanova writes, the “shared literary destitution” of writers 
on the periphery “leads them to take each other as models and historical 
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points of reference, to compare their literary situations, and to apply 
common strategies based on the logic of prior experience. This logic 
showed that small nations—or rather the international writers of small 
literatures—could act in concert to challenge their domination by the 
centers” (247-48). Black South African writers under apartheid labored 
under a double domination or marginalization: first, from the perspective 
of the metropolis, South African literature as a whole was seen as a pro- 
vincial adjunct to European letters; and second, South African literature 
was itself dominated by white writers and shaped by European literary 
values and expectations. 

Thus precluded from competing on the world literary stage on 
the basis of a national tradition, black South African writers were eager 
to enter into an already emergent transnational literary space created 
by black writers from America, Europe, the Caribbean, and the rest of 
Africa—the space of black Atlantic literature. Yet forging anything like a 
unified community of artists across the ocean did not come naturally or 
easily; it required the negotiation of key differences over the meaning of 
Africa and its traditions. 


Africa and Negritude 


In Return to Goli (1953), Peter Abrahams’s journalistic account of his only 
return to South Africa, he repeatedly emphasized that blacks who were 


born and raised in Johannesburg and the other cities were “completely 
urbanised” and “detribalised” (139): 


There is in the Union today a Black community that is 
completely urban and completely Westernised. And there is 
evolving, too, a Black culture of the cities. The tribal content 

of this culture is subconscious, what the people carry within 
themselves of their tribal past. But their conscious orientation is 
away from the tribe and to the new, semi-universal culture-forms of 
the cities. (159, emphasis added) 


Where critics such as Anthony Appiah, Bruce Robbins, and Martha 
Nussbaum argue that a cosmopolitan attitude need not necessarily 
conflict with familial, clan, and/or national allegiances, Abrahams implied 
that a cosmopolitan orientation requires a zero-sum renunciation of 
tribalism wherever it conflicts with a modern, urban ethos. 
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In the 1960s Ezekiel Mphahlele would give equal emphasis to the 

“proletarian culture ...in the making” (African [1962] 34) in South 
Africa’s cities. This culture was fomenting in opposition to the govern- 
ment’s insistence that “all Africans belong in the rural areas and are merely 
in the city because the white man needs their labour. The city is never 
to be regarded as their natural home,” as the protagonist-narrator Timi 
complains in The Wanderers (49). This speech echoes the author's own 
complaint that the Afrikaner publishing companies controlling African- 
language publishing for the schools accepted only fiction that, “whenever 
it portrays a non-white character whe comes into the city, shows him 
up as a wretched picture of frustration. The hero must return to the 
rural areas” (African [1962] 37)—a policy Mphahlele correlated with 
attempts to impose influx controls on the cities. The taint of association 
with Bantu Education and other apartheid policies caused a backlash 
against rural and tribal identifications among urban black South Africans, 
many of whom had already been settled in the cities for generations. 
Moreover, Mphahlele would later write in Voices in the Whirlwind, urban 
black culture “is the only virile culture in South Africa, beside which 
the derivative and fragmented one of the whites (English and Afrikaans) 
looks sterile; it is something that sustains the black man” (154) in the face 
of what Mphahlele regarded as the stagnation of rural African culture 
under apartheid. More generally, urbanism and modernity offered access 
to potentially liberating cosmopolitan currents. For example, he saw in 
television (not introduced in South Africa until the 1970s) the possibility 
“that non-whites will—even more than the radio and cinema make 
it possible at present—form part of an ever-growing world audience; an 
audience that is absorbing more and more entertainment and becoming 
more and more involved in a cross-breeding of ideas. A dangerous 
antidote to apartheid!” (African [1962] 32). 

Because he saw popular culture and not just high art playing a role 
in this international cross-breeding, the cosmopolitanism that Mphahlele 
identified was especially shaped by US culture: “It may be startling to a 
non-South African to notice how much of our cultural life is American. 
It won’t be so startling when one considers that 5,000,000 Africans 
are urbanized and therefore detribalized” (African [1962] 30). The link 
Mphahlele took for granted between American cultural life and urbaniza- 
tion is telling: in the face of a white minority government determined 
to lock Africans into ethno-linguistic tribal identities and confine them 
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to rural reservations (later supposedly independent countries called 
Bantustans or Homelands), many black city dwellers saw an antidote in 
a cosmopolitan urban identity heavily inflected with cultural borrowings 
from America, especially black America. Thus when the Englishman 
Anthony Sampson took over the editorship of Drum magazine and 
conducted informal surveys of potential readers in Johannesburg, they 
told him contemptuously what was wrong with the issues published to 
date: “Tribal music! Tribal history! Chiefs! W/e don’t care about chiefs! 
Give us jazz and film stars, man! We want Duke Ellington, Satchmo, and 
hot dames! Yes, brother, anything American” {Sampson 20). 

Indeed, the urban thrust of so much of Sughes’s writing no doubt 
explains part of the appeal it held for the South Africans. In his second 
autobiography, I Wonder as I Wander, he complained about the expectations 
his patron of the late 1920s, a wealthy white woman, had put on his 
work: “She wanted me to be more African than Harlem—primitive in 
the simple, intuitive and noble sense of the word. I couldn’t be, having 
grown up in Kansas City, Chicago and Cleveland” (5). Just as black South 
Africans of the 1950s revolted against a tribalism imposed from outside, 
Hughes chafed at the racialism in his patron’s assumption that black skin 
intrinsically brought with it the intuitions of the primitive, as well as the 
outright racism involved in confining the black artist to themes of tribal 
Africa. Much of his early verse, perhaps in deference to the preferences 
of his patrons and the dictates of an art market in thrall to primitivism, 
had indeed celebrated a tribal and primitive pre-colonial Africa. From the 
early 1930s on, however, his poetry moved away from such themes. 

Yet there is a tinge of sadness in Hughes’s recognition of his basically 
urban character, and in some ways he filled the gap formally occupied by 
an imagined primitive Africa with romanticized images of poor blacks 
in his own hemisphere, especially peasants and sharecroppers. It is not an 
accident, I think, that when Hughes went looking for a cure to the de- 
pression that overtook him after his patron cut him off, he looked among 
the “black Haitians of the soil [who] seem to remember Africa in their 
souls and far-off ancestral tribes” (I Wonder 22). He regarded such rural 
and peasant cultures in the Americas as repositories for the fragmented 
remains of African cultural traditions: “People strong, midnight black. 
Proud women whose heads bear burdens, whose backs are very straight. 
Children naked as nature. Nights full of stars, throbbing with Congo 
drums” (15). However affectionate his feelings toward Haitian peasants 
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and Southern sharecroppers may have been, Hughes’s assumed link 
between rural poverty and African tradition threatened to symbolically 
reduce the rural peasantry to repositories of black identity and vitality, 
on which cosmopolitan urban intellectuals could draw for material and 
inspiration. 

As Hughes had more and more contact with Africans throughout 
his life, however, and especially in his last two decades, his views of the 
continent (as expressed both in his poetry and his non-fiction) began to 
focus more on the contemporary Africa of anti-colonial movements and 
emerging cultural fronts. Moreover, increasingly he emphasized cultural 
exchange in his writing and speeches. For example, he said in a speech at 
the opening of the US Library in Accra, Ghana in 1962: “Today, when 
America comes to Africa, as through these library shelves, to offer an 
exchange of knowledge (not merely to give in the old patronizing sense), 
America is bolstering her own basic dreams, and finding here in Africa 
a new strengthening of the old concept of freedom in your liberated 
lands” (qtd. in Rampersad 355). It is significant, too, that the first section 
of Hughes’s long poem Ask Your Mama (published in 1961, just a year 
before the speech in Accra) was entitled “Cultural Exchange” and 
narrated the visit by an African dignitary to the “quarter of the negroes” 
in a southern American town (Collected 477). In both the poem and the 
speech, Hughes no longer regarded Africa as a purely mythical land of 
talking drums and ancestral rivers; he now saw it as a modern, living place 
whose occupants had much to teach the world, and whose struggles often 
paralleled or intersected his own people’s civil rights struggle in America. 
No longer, moreover, was cultural influence flowing one way out of a 
timeless African motherland; the emphasis now was on a newly intensified 
“exchange of knowledge” between black America and black Africa. One 
example of this exchange that seemed to excite Hughes was South Africa’ 
embrace of jazz music, which he described as “Africa’s own music born in 
the rhythms of its drums centuries ago, developed in America, and now 
going back to Africa again” (“Jazz”). 

Yet despite this evolution in his thinking about Africa, it was Hughes’ 
early poetry, with its romantic evocations of a pre-colonial African 
paradise, that remained most well known worldwide, and that proved most 
influential to a later generation of black writers and intellectuals from the 
French Caribbean and French West Africa, among others.'! One can hear 
the influence of Hughes in the poetry of Léopold Sédar Senghor from 
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Senegal, for example. In his ode to Harlem entitled “To New York,” which 
appeared in the following translation by Ulli Beier in Hughes’s Poems from 
Black Africa, Senghor wrote: 


You must but listen to the trombones of God, let your heart beat in 
the rhythm of blood, 
your blood. 
I saw in Harlem humming with noise with stately colours and 
flamboyant smells. 
At the feet of police horses roll the mangoes of love from low houses. 
And I saw along the sidewalks streams of white rum streams of black 
milk in the blue fog 
of cigars. ... 
Listen to the distant beating of your nocturnal heart, rhythm and 
blood of the tom-tom, 
tom-tom 
blood and tom-tom. (142-43) 


The reference to “the trombones of God” evoked James Weldon Johnson’s 
book of poems entitled God’s Trombones, and by extension the entire 
“New Negro Renaissance” for whom Johnson was a sort of elder states- 
man. Subsequent lines associated Harlem with the larger African diaspora 
through Caribbean images of mangoes, rum, and cigars, before linking it 
all together with the pervasive beating of the tom-tom, recalling Hughes's 
poems from the early 1920s such as “Poem [1]” and “Danse Africaine,” 
where the “slow beating of the tom-toms . . . / Stirs your blood” (Collected 
28). In Senghor’s poem the tom-tom is like a heart pumping black blood 
through New York and the American hemisphere, and for him this black 
blood, or Negritude, or “spirit of Negro-African civilization” (qtd. in Jack 
99), animated the best work by black artists everywhere and imbued it 
with the rhythms and values of Africa. 

If the Negritude poets were avowedly indebted to Hughes and 
the Harlem Renaissance, Hughes himself kept his distance from the 
Francophone poets throughout the 1940s and early 1950s. Ryan Kernan 
attributes his failure to comment on Negritude during this period partly 
to Hughes’s distrust of racial essentialism, and partly to his fear of being 
associated with another left-leaning movement when his radical period 
of the 1930s was already coming back to haunt him, culminating in the 
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McCarthy hearings of 1953 (329). By the 1960s, though, Hughes had 
begun to warm up to his Francophone admirers. In his remarks on the 
panel “What is African Literature?” at the Mbari Conference in Uganda 
in 1962, for example, Hughes compared Negritude to his own “New 
Negro” movement: “In the writing of that period there was a very 
conscious attempt to appreciate and celebrate and spread about through 
writing the good qualities, the interesting qualities, the amusing qualities 
of the black people ... to lift up the beauty of Negro-ness. . . . perhaps 
you'd call it negritude, but we have no phrase for it” (qtd. in Duerden). He 
echoed this sentiment in April 1966, just over a year before his death, ata 
colloquium of the First World Festival of Negro Arts in Dakar, organized 
by Senghor (who was by then the president of independent Senegal), with 
Hughes serving on the US organizing committee. Hughes argued in his 
contribution that Negritude was the equivalent to the African-American 
notion of ‘soul,’ which he defined as 


a synthesis of the essence of Negro folk art redistilled—par- 
ticularly the old music and its flavor, the ancient basic beat 
out of Africa, the folk rhymes and Ashanti stories—expressed 
in contemporary ways so definitely and emotionally colored 
with the old, that it gives a distinctly “Negro” flavor to today’s 
music, painting or writing. ... Soul is contemporary Harlem's 
négritude.  (“Black” 477) 


Some aspects of Negritude, and of Hughes’s attitude toward “soul,” 
naturally resonated with black (and mixed-race) South Africans of the 
1950s. Those facets that stressed having pride in one’s blackness and 
African origins were particularly prized. Thus when Todd Matshikiza 
wrote to Hughes in November 1960 to congratulate him on the 
publication of An African Treasury, he favorably compared it to efforts by 
“white hands” to pay tribute to African writing: “The whites 1 know 
have no feeling. They could never understand ‘negritude’ which I'd love 
to discuss with you one day” (Graham and Walters 118). Even the skeptic 
Mphahlele, at the height of his public feud with Negritude in 1963, 
accepted as valid “the historical fact of négritude as both a protest and a 
positive assertion of African cultural values” (“Negritude” 83). 

In the next breath, however, Mphahlele went on to criticize the 
way so much Negritude poetry “romanticizes Africa—as a symbol of 
innocence, purity and artless primitiveness” (83). More generally, as Mark 
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Sanders puts it, Mphahlele and other intellectuals kept their distance from 
Negritude because “for South African intellectuals to embrace Négritude 
was to embrace apartheid. . . . In South Africa after 1948 Négritude 
appeared to mean submitting to an ethnic-national worldview that 
foreclosed, on racial grounds, any prospect of a larger humanity” (94). 
Thus Richard Rive rejected the idea of a common style or personality 
in black art around the world and took the historical view of Negritude 
as “a literary phenomenon observable in particular ethnic groups, in 
particular geographic areas, brought about by a unique set of experi- 
ences” (“Senghor” 137). He also rejected what he called the sophistry 
of Senghor’s “non-racist racism,” concluding: “the Black who abstracts 
himself and seeks protection within race, no matter how valid his reason, 
is a racist racist” (138). 

Mphahlele was harsher still in his repeated and full-throated critiques 
of Negritude. In the first edition of An African Image he called it “just so 
much intellectual talk, a cult” (40), and even disparaged the “rhythm boys” 
of the Harlem Renaissance, including Hughes, with their “hankering for 
old Africa and its kraals and jungles and tom-toms”’ (43). Mphahlele’s 
analysis of both cultural movements was not without sympathy for 
those in France or America “living through a series of crises” (51), but 
he rejected the romanticism and nostalgia of Negritude as irrelevant to 
the lives of the vast majority of Africans: “We who grew up and were 
educated in Africa do not find anything new” in Senghor’s “philosophic 
musings” (53). 

Yet Mphahlele took a winding path in his intellectual relationship 
to Negritude—and to Hughes and the Harlem Renaissance. Ten years 
after An African Image, in Voices in the Whirlwind, he was more careful to 
distinguish, on the one hand, Caribbean writers such as Jacques Roumain, 
Claude McKay, and Aimé Césaire, and African-American writers such 
as Hughes, from, on the other hand, West African poets such as Senghor. 
Nevertheless, Mphahlele still maintained that Hughes (at that time not 
long deceased) “was intellectually lightweight, and had a very limited 
Capacity for the passionate rendering of sensuous impressions” (47). 
Moreover, like Rive, Mphahlele suggested that Negritude belonged to a 
particular time, place, and context, and emphasized again its irrelevance 
for the South African context: At first blacks there assimilated European 
culture, Mphahlele argued, but then they “consolidated their urban 
culture, thus creating their own music, dance, and communal life at once 
new, indigenous, and virulent” (52). 
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By the time Mphahlele published the dramatically revised edition of 

The African Image in 1974, however, his positions on Negritude and the 
Harlem Renaissance had begun to soften, and would continue to do so 
throughout the next decade. At times in the 1960s his quarrel with the 
editors of the flagship publication of the Negritude movement Présence 
Africaine, for example, had come to seem personal as much as ideological 
or aesthetic. His revised critique, though, was based on pragmatic grounds: 
“modern African problems require solutions for which negritude in its 
traditional sense is too simple an answer. As a literary creed it produces 
poetry that does not tell us the whole truth about Africa or even falsifies 
in part present-day realities” (80). In 1976 he wrote a tribute to Senghor 
for the Senegalese president’s seventieth birthday for Présence Africaine, 
claiming that when he first found himself in exile in West Africa, 
Senghor’s voice among others “did something to steady me, to measure 
the energy of Africa in me, the thing we had taken for granted in ghettos 
where you could never efface your blackness, where you’ve got to feel 
the tyranny of place and time” (“Homage” 292). And in Afrika My Music, 
while he still felt more instinctively sympathetic to the passionately drawn 
emotions in Richard Wright's fiction, Mphahlele now recognized that 
“in their own gentle and almost unobtrusive manner Langston’s short 
fiction and poetry did things to me. I realised later that I had needed 
them both—those two antithetical idioms of black American expression, 
Wright's and Langston’s” (19). It seems, then, that by the time Mphahlele 
revised The African Image, and certainly by the mid-1980s, he had begun 
to reconcile in his own mind and in his writing the tensions between 
traditional and modern; rural and urban; local and global; and national, 
tribal, and cosmopolitan. How he achieved that reconciliation is in part 
the subject of the next section. 


Mphahlele and African tradition 


As I argued above, whereas many black South Africans of the 1950s 
saw modernization as an antidote to apartheid’s odious and reductive 
conception of rural African tradition, Langston Hughes frequently held 
out African tradition as the antidote to modern urban alienation. This 
difference accounts for Mphahlele’s suspicion of Hughes’s work in the 
1960s, despite having earlier written that said work might allow the black 
American to “retain his cultural identity and avoid being swallowed up by 
the American mainstream” (“Langston” 21). But in Mphahlele’s writing 
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of the 1970s and early 1980s we can see him struggling with the tension 
between his cosmopolitan proclivities and his increasing submission to 
the “tyranny of place” that South Africa exerted over him. Ruth Obee 
claims that of the black South African writers of his generation, only he 
and Bessie Head “chose to document rural African culture,’ and only 
Mphahlele “effectively attempts to bridge the gap between rural and 
urban cultures” (9), particularly after his permanent return to South Africa 
in 1977. In bridging this gap, Mphahlele attempted to counter what he 
saw as one of the great shortcomings of the pan-Africanism shared by 
Hughes and the Negritude poets: its appeal rested primarily among the 
urbanized and alienated, whether Africans educated in the West or the 
descendents of African slaves raised in the diaspora. It was Mphahlele, in 
short, who synthesized most successfully the cosmopolitan and urban with 
the living traditions of rural Africans. 

We can see glimpses of this emerging synthesis in the revised 
edition of The African Image, in which he calls for an intensification of 
cultural exchange between Africa and the New World as an antidote 
to misconceptions of the mother continent and of its diaspora: “What 


do we want from one another, we blacks of the world? . . . Before we 
can answer these questions, we shall have to know each other better. 
Africa knows very little about its diaspora. ... More Afro-Americans and 


Caribbeans must visit Africa; Africa must open her doors to them. They 
should get to know Africa as she is, not as a mere grand idea” (121-22). 
As if to advance this goal of mutual understanding between Africa and 
its diaspora, Mphahlele increasingly deployed New World tropes to make 
sense of his situation and the broader historical condition of blackness. 
Chiefamong these tropes was the figure of the runaway slave,as when he 
quoted Haitian poet René Depestre: “Negritude is the modern (cultural) 
equivalent of the old condition of the fugitive slave” (95). Later, in Afrika 
My Music, Mphahlele described black South Africa as a “survival culture, 
a fugitive culture” (256). Attwell says that in the figure of the fugitive 
slave,“Mphahlele’s South African and diasporic selves could become one” 
(130). 

Mphahlele’s writing about South Africa from the early 1970s onwards, 
furthermore, was full of other evocations of the African-American histori- 
cal experience. For example, in Afrika My Music he studded his memories 
of South Africa, and his descriptions of his return there, with references to 
the American context. One lyrical passage quoted extensively from songs 
made famous by American singers Nina Simone, Dinah Washington, Billie 
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Holiday, and Sophie Tucker—who collectively sang “a long black song. 
They sang it centuries ago, our ancestors” (133)—interspersed between 
elegies to the historical sufferings of Africans: of Makhanda, for example, 
the first black prisoner to be exiled to Robben Island; and of the women 
who “cry for men and sons taken away in droves to the mines” (135). 
When he visited his former home in Soweto, Mphahlele found that it 
now stood across the street from Uncle Tom’s Hall (185); when he visited 
Alexandra Township, he thought of James Baldwin, “who said that those 
who debase others are also debasing themselves” (189); when he met his 
childhood friend Danie in Atteridgevilie, he remembered him singing 
Paul Robeson songs years before (190)..4s Attwell observes, “when he left 
South Africa Mphahlele sought to interpret the diaspora via home; by the 
time he writes [Afrika My Music], he is interpreting South Africa via the 
diaspora” (136). Indeed, when Mphahlele returned home his perception 
of his native land was indelibly overlaid with his experiences during two 
decades of exile and alienation. 

By the 1970s, in other words, Mphahlele was contributing in a 
conscious way to the construction and maintenance of a global lexicon 
of diasporic black identity. Daniel Levy and Natan Sznaider coin the term 
“cosmopolitan memory” to suggest that the “dual process of particulariza- 
tion and universalization” at work in representations of the Holocaust has 
produced a “transnational symbol that is based on a cosmopolitanized 
memory—one that does not replace national collective memories but 
exists as their horizon” (13). Through his engagements with the symbols 
of American slavery, Mphahlele attempted to forge a similarly cohesive 
transnational collective founded on cosmopolitan memories of slavery and 
its aftermath in the Americas and Africa. If the Shoah provides what Levy 
and Sznaider call a “paradigmatic case for the relationship of memory and 
modernity” (13), and if the black Atlantic is a “counterculture of moder- 
nity” (Gilroy 1), then the collective memories of slavery that serve as the 
foundation for black Atlantic culture provide African counter-narratives 

to the Holocaust narrative of memory and modernity. The result is a set of 
“modes of self-definition” similar to what Ifeoma Nwankwo collectively 
calls “Black cosmopolitanism” (10). 

Yet, if Mphahlele in his writing of the 1970s and 1980s continued 
to define himself in reference to a black cosmopolitan perspective, he 
gradually also became more open to exploring rural African identities 
and traditions and began to borrow from his own indigenous folk tradi- 
tions. Whereas his younger self defiantly asserted an urban, detribalized 
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identity, the author of Chirundu from 1979 seemed largely to agree with 
the character Tirenje in her lament for the plight of the modernized 
African: “Something has touched us who live in the city or have read 
books at school—some strange magic—or it is as if we were caught in a 
net and ripped away from the teaching of our elders and now loneliness 
comes easy to us” (89). Just as I have been using tropes involving webs 
and networks to discuss Langston Hughes’s attempts to make contacts 
throughout the African world, Tirenje here figures urbanization and 
western education as a kind of net: a net can catch you if you fall, of 
course, but it can also trap you, as slave raiders once snared Africans in 
nets. 

The remedy for the loneliness Tirenje describes, Mphahlele sug- 
gested in Afrika My Music, lies in recuperating Africa’s “traditional 
myths” without allowing the “master mind” that designed apartheid and 
colonialism to co-opt them: 


Where are the African heroes—in the memory? Where are the 
institutions that could assert a collective consciousness in the 
African? We are teetering on the edge of somewhere between 
what the master mind has designed for us and the self-censored 
memory of our past heroes, between our resistance against 

the design and the need to recreate traditional myths, lest they 
consolidate a separateness. (219) 


It is perhaps because he felt the need to reconnect with his own tradi- 
tional myths, and to try to register them in the collective memory of 
the black Atlantic, that Mphahlele returned to South Africa despite the 
controversy the move caused.'* Once there, he and his wife did indeed 
find solace in their native soil: “We sought community, we found it. We 
sought an identifiable culture, we found it. We sought relevance, we found 
it. We sought a return to ancestral ground, this is it, and it cuts across all 
man-made boundaries” (Afrika 250). More concretely, Mphahlele also 
“discovered jogging routes that restored a full acquaintance with the 
landscape” (197). In his private correspondence he was more emphatic 
about the joy this renewed acquaintance brought him: “I’ve been jogging 
alot and retracing the goat-and-cattle trails of my boyhood—1924-1931. 
lts powerful therapy for me. Down south—Soweto, Pretoria etc. breathes 
turmoil and the cruelty of the times, but here in these valleys is a more 
serene affirmation of life” (“Letter”). 
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Clearly, then, the Mphahlele who returned to South Africa at the 
age of 57 was less resistant than his younger self to the notion, implicit 
in the work of Hughes and the Negritude poets, that connecting to the 
landscapes and the cultural wisdom of ancient Africa can serve as antidote 
to the alienation of diaspora. Peter McDonald attributes the softening in 
Mphahlele’s criticism to his increasing skepticism of “the universalizing 
assumptions underlying both liberal and socialist forms of [European] 
humanism” (244). By the 1970s Mphahlele did indeed recognize the 
necessity of Negritude—or pan-Africanism, or Black Consciousness, 
or his own evolving notion of African humanism—to help counter the 
dehumanizing effects of racism and to provide alternative channels of 
cultural exchange and renewal. In 1978, for example, he wrote that poems 
by Damas, Senghor, Césaire, and Diop, among others, were “some of the 
most eloquent rebuttals of Western rationalism—that one-dimensional 
ideology that had been used to put down the Black race. They are a 
celebration of the total being—emotional and intuitive—embracing 

those humanistic elements that European modernity had sought to erase” 
(“African” 63). 

To some extent, then, the new value that Mphahlele found in 
Negritude and pan-Africanism was rooted in how they helped counter 
western racism and helped African and diasporic literatures compete in 
the global marketplace of literary capital as described by Casanova. But 
far more valuable from his perspective was the potential of this Black 
Atlantic nexus to circumvent the world republic of letters altogether, 
and help people of African descent establish their own frames of refer- 
ence for understanding the world. Thus, in 1995, formulating his ideal 
curriculum for teaching African literature in South African secondary 
and tertiary schools, he emphasized oral tradition first and foremost, 
and then such thematic components as “Negritude, Pan-Africanism, 
Black Consciousness, assertion of Africanism (indigenous values),” and 
“Assertion of our right to take charge of our cultural synthesis that has 
so far always happened on the White man’s terms” (“Notes” 127). In 
short, Mphahlele late in life was less interested in convincing the literary 
elites in Paris and New York to validate African literature than he was in 

giving African students images of their own cultures that emphasized their 
humanity and could help recharge and reinvent their cultural traditions. 

David Attwell attributes Mphahlele’s shifts in understanding between 
the two editions of The African Image first to the fact that he had spent 
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well over a decade living in Europe and America as “a member of a 
racial minority that has to look deep within itself to find the resources 
to survive,” and second to his careful study while in exile of Fanon and 
Césaire (128-29). And indeed, whereas the first edition of The African 
Image mentioned Césaire only in passing, in both the revised edition 
and in Voices in the Whirlwind Mphahlele took the Martiniquan poet’s 
work much more seriously: the Harlem Renaissance, he wrote, “helped 
Césaire to form a picture in his mind of a black consciousness; a black 
civilization spreading all over the world. He arrived at the idea that there 
was a ‘Negro situation’ which expressed itself in various parts of the world. 
Negritude became for him the meeting point of Africa, the Caribbean, 
and the black Americas” (African [1974] 93). 


Conclusion 


We can see then, that rather than continuing to critique Negritude for 
its romanticism and prescriptive imperatives, Mphahlele by the 1970s 
was more inclined to emphasize its potential to create solidarity and 
interconnection among far-flung peoples sharing similar circumstances 
of historical oppression. He had also begun to see more clearly the big 
picture of the global conversation happening throughout the twentieth 
century over the meaning of blackness and the role of Africa in the collec- 
tive memories of the black diaspora. His contribution to that conversation, 
I would submit, was a model of African humanism rooted in the world 
of the ancestors, but not trapped there. 

In Global Matters, Paul Jay cautions against the temptation to regard 
the local as an antidote to the homogenizing forces of globalization: 


The trap here is that we may perpetuate a simple-minded 
binarism that facilely and uncritically celebrates the local as pure 
culture opposed to rapacious and homogenizing westerniza- 
tion. The stress, rather, ought to be on the multidirectionality 

of cultural flows, on the appropriation and transformation of 
globalized cultural forms wherever they settle in. (71) 


This is precisely the point I wish to emphasize by way of conclusion: 
Mphahlele in his late career was not advocating a full retreat from 
the global into local African traditions; rather, he sought to recuperate 
elements of those traditions in order to have something to offer within a 
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network of global cultural exchange. In the process, he helped to resolve 
the contradictions Hughes encountered between his desire for black unity 
and his recognition of real cultural differences within the black Atlantic 
network he helped to build. Mphahlele’s example points us more broadly 
toward a model of the African diaspora that draws coherence not from 
intrinsic sameness, but from a careful negotiation of difference, pushing 
back against cultural homogenization by using the very technologies and 
economic forces of globalization itself. 
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Notes 


1.The connection between South Africa and black America in the early and 
mid-twentieth century has been widely explored in recent scholarship. See 
especially Masilela’s “The ‘Black Atlantic’ and African Modernity in South 
Africa”; Mphahlele’s “Your History Demands Your Heartbeat”; Rob Nixon, 
Homelands, Harlem and Hollywood; Titlestad, Making the Changes; and Vinson, 
The Americans are Coming!. For more on the “Sophiatown Renaissance” of 
the 1950s, see also Chapman, “More than Telling a Story”; Driver, “Drum 
Magazine”; Gready, “The Sophiatown Writers”; Nicol, A Good-Looking Corpse; 
and Sampson, Drum. 
2. See Rive, “Taos in Harlem” and Writing Black, 102-104; Mphahlele, “Your 


History Demands Your Heartbeat,” 173 and Afrika My Music, 19. See also 
Shaun Viljoen, “Proclamations and Silences” and “Langston Hughes and 
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Richard Rive.” And see the first letter Rive wrote to Hughes in July 1954, 
declaring that “the first literature of this [racial] nature which I read was your 
The Ways of White Folks which I read when I was ten years old” (Graham and 
Walters 38). 


3. Nkrumah first used the expression “African personality” in his speech at 
the creation of the new nation of Ghana on 6 March 1957:‘‘We are going to 
create our own African personality and identity. It’s the only way that we can 
show the world that we are ready for our own battles.” 


4. For a longer account of the critical arguments over the “black Atlantic,” 
and a fuller elaboration of my position, see my “Black Atlantic Literature as 
Transnational Cultural Space.” 


5. Nor is my positioning of South African literature within a black Atlantic 
frame meant to discount other important recent scholarship that shifts the 
transnational focus away from the Atlantic world altogether and instead situates 
South Africa within the Indian Ocean and/or its intracontinental cultural 
exchanges with the rest of sub-Saharan Africa. For work on the south-south 
connections between South Africa and India, see among others: Frenkel, 
Reconsiderations; Hofmeyr, “The Black Atlantic”; Rastogi, Afrinidian Fictions; and 
Samuelson, “Textual Circuits.” See also Helgesson’s Transnationalism in Southern 
African Literature for excellent work on the circuits linking South Africa to its 
Lusophone neighbors in southern Africa. 


6.The original correspondence is held in the Langston Hughes Papers at the 
Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library. Copies of many of the South 
Africans’ side of the correspondence can be found at the National English 
Literary Museum in Grahamstown, South Africa. 


7. For Mphahlele’s report on the conference, see “The Makerere Writers 
Conference.” 


8. Despite Africa South’s general policy not to publish material already available 
elsewhere, in 1957 it did publish two poems by Hughes that were revised 
versions of previously published poems, “Johannesburg Mines” and “In 
Explanation of Our Times.” That same issue (1.3 [1957]) also published for 

the first time “Memo to the Non-White Peoples” (Segal). Two of Hughes’s 
short stories (“Slice Him Down!” and “Cora Unashamed”) were reprinted 

in Drum in 1954 and 1955, and in those same years more than a dozen of his 
“Simple” stories were republished in Africa! Hughes also allowed his work to 
be republished in Nigeria’s Black Orpheus in 1959, when Mphahlele was on the 
editorial board. 
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9. Hughes wrote, “ Tell Freedom is as engrossing as fiction and as moving as 
poetry—only it is real. Because it communicates its reality so vividly, it illumi- 
nates the contemporary news stories from South Africa better than any other 
book I’ve read about that troubled land, fact or fiction” (“Letter to Knopf”). 


10. In no fewer than four columns in which Hughes recommended recent 
books by black writers to his readers in the Chicago Defender, he included Tell 
Freedom: 24 July 1954; 18 December 1954; 2 April 1955; and 10 December 
1955. He also mentioned and promoted Drun Magazine in two different 
columns: 7 May 1955 and 12 September 1959. 


11. For more on the influence of Hughes and the Harlem Renaissance on the 
Negritude movement and other French language writers, see Edward Ako, 
The Harlem Renaissance and “Langston Hughes”; Aderemi James Bamikunle, 
The Harlem Renaissance and Negritude Poetry; Eloise Briére, “The Harlem 
Renaissance and Negritude”; Brent Hayes Edwards, The Practice of Diaspora; 
Michel Fabre, “Du mouvement noire” and From Harlem to Paris, 146-59; 
Abiola Irele, “The Harlem Renaissance and the Negritude Movement”; Lilyan 


Kesteloot, Black Writers in French 56-74; and Carolyn Elizabeth Shuttlesworth- 
Davidson, Literary Collectives. 


12.The most common implication was that Mphahlele must have made secret 
concessions to the apartheid state in order to be allowed to teach in South 
African universities upon his return and to have the ban on his writings lifted. 
Daniel Kunene, for example, wrote in 1981 that Mphahlele “was returning not 
on his own terms, but on those of the South African government” (433). 


Archival collections 


AAKR: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Records, Harry Ransom Center, University of 
Texas at Austin. 

LHP: Langston Hughes Papers, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, 
Yale University. MSS JWJ 26. 

RALR: Research in African Literatures Records, Harry Ransom Center, 
University of Texas at Austin. 

RRP: Richard Rive Papers, National English Literary Museum, Grahamstown, 
South Africa. 

TCR: Transcription Centre Records, Harry Ransom Center, University of 
Texas at Austin. 
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Orwellian Comedy 


Kenneth Ligda 


“You could not always be quite certain if he was serious or not.” 
—Sir Richard Rees, George Onvell 


“To be funny, indeed, you have got to be serious.” 
—George Orwell, “Funny, but not Vulgar” 


IR speak of George Orwell as a comic writer may in itself seem like 
a bad joke: the very word “Orwellian” seems an adequate rejoinder. For 
over sixty years, he has been defined by a single phrase of V. S. Pritchett’s: 
“George Orwell was the wintry conscience of a generation.” But it is as 
ifno one read any further. Pritchett proceeds: “this makes only the severe 
half of George Orwell’s character . . . [he had] an expression that [would] 
suddenly become gentle, lazily kind and gleaming with workmanlike 
humour. He would be jogged into remembering mad, comical and often 
tender things.” Certainly, his sense of humor was no secret among those 
who knew him.' A striking, little-recognized instance can be found right 
in the title of his grim study of mining conditions, The Road to Wigan Pier, 
a phrase his contemporaries would have recognized as a joke from music- 
hall comedy.” Two of his four 1930s novels are comic, many of his major 
literary articles are on comic writers, and he wrote explicit sociological 
and literary analysis of comic art. Peter Davison, editor of the Complete 
Works, writes in his conclusion to George Orwell: A Literary Life (1996): 


The one characteristic of Orwell’s writing that .. . is too often 
overlooked is his wit and his wry humour. The impression of a 
grim prophet, a forbidding Old Testament figure, is too easily 
conjured up. He had a marvellous gift of humour? (147) 
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Little has been done to amplify this insight.* In this article, I will attempt 
to lay out in some detail Orwell’s thoughts on the comic, and then 
proceed to a case study of how an understanding of Orwell’s comic 
sensibility can inform our reading of one of his central works. 

What, to begin with, did Orwell actually say about comedy? His 
understanding of the subject can be gleaned from more than a dozen 
pieces: “Funny, but not Vulgar,” “The Art of Donald McGill,’ “Charles 
Dickens,” “Lear, Tolstoy, and the Fool,’ “Boys’ Weeklies,” “Evelyn Waugh,” 
“In Defense of P. G. Wodehouse,” “Mark Twain—The Licensed Jester,” 
“Nonsense Poetry,’ the “As I Please” column of 1 Dec 1944, and several 
reviews.’ Included here, it is worth noting, are the majority of his single- 
author studies, and four of his most-anthologized essays. Though these 
various pieces do not add up to a grand theory of comedy, it is possible 
to extract both explicit and implicit views from them. 

From their sheer number and range, it is clear that Orwell believed 
the subject mattered. It mattered most plainly for the remarkable force 
he ascribed to laughter. In “Shooting an Elephant,” Orwell attributes 
the entire psychological underpinning of colonialism to a fear of the 
“hideous laughter” of the colonized (10.501, 504). The goose-step, he 
would later contend, never came to Great Britain “because the people 
in the street would laugh. Beyond a certain point, military display is only 
possible in countries where the common people dare not laugh at the 
army” (12.396).° In “Politics and the English Language,’ Orwell hopes 
that a noxious grammatical phrase (“not un-”) can be “laugh[ed] ... out 
of existence” (17.429). Comedy mattered, moreover, because its force 
could be applied to serious subjects: “To be funny, indeed, you have got 
to be serious” (16.486); though Waugh’s “approach is at the level of farce, 
the essential theme is serious. . . .[His books] are really sermons in farcical 
shape” (20.76); “A joke worth laughing at always has an idea behind ir” 
(12.54). 

This last instance, from Orwell’s essay on Dickens, goes on to describe 
precisely how comedy can engage the serious: “A joke worth laughing 
at always has an idea behind it, and usually a subversive idea. Dickens is 

able to go on being funny because he is in revolt against authority, and 
authority is always there to be laughed at. There is always room for one 
more custard pie.” Six years (and one world war) later, Orwell reiterated 
this idea in rendering a general statement on comedy: 
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We do not know with certainty how laughter originated or 
what biological purpose it serves, but we do know, in broad 
terms, what causes laughter. 

A thing is funny when—in some way that is not actually 
offensive or frightening—it upsets the established order. Every 
joke is a tiny revolution. If you had to define humour in a 
single phrase, you might define it as dignity sitting on a tintack. 
Whatever destroys dignity, and brings down the mighty from 
their seats, preferably with a bump, is funny. And the bigger 
the fall, the bigger the joke. It would be better fun to throw a 
custard pie at a bishop than ata curate. (16.483) 


Comedy as subversion, comedy as custard pies: a clear definition—and 
an old one. Yet the matter is not as simple as all that. It is true that the 
subversion model of humor maps well onto his other remarks on comedy; 
indeed, it is precisely the want of sufficient rebellion that led him to find 
fault with the comedy of Punch, boys’ weekly magazines, P. G. Wodehouse, 
and Mark Twain. But there is a corollary to this. 

Notice the clause “in some way that is not actually offensive or 
frightening.” This is not an unusual caveat (Aristotle makes the same 
qualification in the Poetics’), but here it has surprising implications. We 
understand Orwell as a writer of incessant attack, and if there is a form 
of humor that is associated with Orwell, it is satire. But it is a strange 
satire that is not “actually offensive or frightening.” This is, however, the 
limit to comedy that Orwell specifically and consistently advances. It is 
surprisingly difficult to find instances of Orwell praising satire, particularly 
satire directed against topical subjects. Thus, when he lauds contemporary 
comic writers, he is careful to differentiate one he did not particularly 
care for (Hilaire Belloc) as “a satirist rather than a humorist” (16.483). 
Waugh, whom he did admire, is classed here with the humorists, and in 
a draft article from the end of his life, Orwell praised Waugh’s “foolery” 
(20.75) and “farce” (76), and left satire out of the picture entirely. In his 
key article on Swift, “Politics vs. Literature,’ it is the virulence of Swift’s 
satire that gives Orwell the deepest qualms, prompting his characterization 
of Swift as incurious, tainted with “quislingism” (18.418), a “disbeliev[er] 
in liberty” who was unable “to believe that life ... could be made worth 
living” (425). What saves Swift in Orwell’s judgment is—again—that his 
Writing is actually not “truly wounding or shocking” (429). 
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Orwell denounced Twain and Punch for their insufficient subversion: 
here we see the opposite, equally unacceptable, extreme. The type of 
comedy that appealed to Orwell was rebellious, but also oddly leavened. 
In part, this implies a refutation of Hobbesian (i.e., sadistic) comedy,’ 
but it also applies to what he called the paradox of “harmless rebellion” 
(13.30). Praising Dickens’s comedy, he wrote, “The vagueness of his dis- 
content is the mark of its permanence” (12.54); of Waugh, he noted that 
his books were “kept in farcical shape by avoidance of comment” (20.76). 
The comic writers he was willing to defend—Dickens, Waugh, Donald 
McGill, Wodehouse—were all those whose rebellions overthrew no one. 
Dickens, he wrote, “succeeded in attacking everybody and antagonizing 


nobody ... [there may have been] something unreal in his attack upon 
society” (12.21). Unreal too, was the attack-mode of Waugh: 


In Decline and Fall, for instance, the funniest episode is the 
sawing-off of a clergyman’s head. If one were asked to believe this 
it would be merely disgusting, but being impossible it is accept- 
able, like the events in, for instance, the Miller’s Tale, which would 
seem by no means funny if they happened in real life. (20.76) 


The reference here to Chaucer is telling: in the comedy that Orwell 
admired, the rebellions are not only muted, but are often directed against 
bygone foes. Thus, Orwell celebrates Shakespeare, Fielding, and Smollett; 
finds the great work of Twain in his antebellum writings; and locates 
“the great age of English humorous writing . . . [in] the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century” (16.482-83) and the best “English 
comic draughtsmanship” (20.12) prior to 1850. Of twentieth-century 
comic writing that he found worthy of analysis, the most common 
theme—always dwelt on in loving detail—is its immersion in bygone 
worlds. Thus, an important point about “Bertie Wooster . . . [is] his out- 
of-dateness. Conceived in 1917 or thereabouts, Bertie really belongs to 
an epoch earlier than that. ...A humorous writer is not obliged to keep 
up to date. . . .[Wodehouse’s] picture of English society had been formed 
before 1914” (17.58). For “Boys’ Weeklies,” Orwell sets the date of their 
“mental world” (12.67) slightly further back, in 1910. Of Waugh, who 
would seem to be quite overtly concerned with topical events and culture, 
Orwell writes that “the feverish, cultureless modern world” is merely 
“a set-off for his own conception of a good and stable way of life,” the 

latter being “the idea of country life—upper-class country life—as it was 
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lived a couple of generations ago” (20.76).What begins to emerge here 
is the remarkable fact that, though Orwell viewed comedy as a means of 
subversion, that subversion had to be somehow offset or transmuted, made 
different in kind from polemic and satire. 

Satire fails if it does not vividly render the object of ridicule. Comedy, 
we might speculate, fails if it does not vividly render the object of celebra- 
tion. Such, at least, is a conclusion we could draw from Orwell’s writing: 
for him, comedy is less concerned with what is subverted and more with 
what is asserted in the act of subversion. He values depictions of the 
mental world from which the subversion is made, and he is more concerned 
with that than with lambasting satirical targets. And this is a hugely useful 
function, for Orwell knew both the value and the trickiness of affirmation 
in political arguments. Providing a positive vision is both essential and 
implausible: Orwell cites with frustration the failure of utopian writing.'° 
It was thus only through “a set-off for his own conception of a good and 
stable life,’ through a carnival mirror, that such things could be asserted. 
This finds most clear expression in his essays on King Lear and McGill, 
in both of which Orwell turns the gaze of the reader from the satirical 
object to the positive vision of life asserted in the comedy. Thus, in “Lear, 
Tolstoy and the Fool,” 


The Fool is integral to the play. . . .His jokes, riddles and scraps 
of rhyme, and his endless digs at Lear’s high-minded folly .. . are 
like a trickle of sanity running through the play, a reminder that 
somewhere or other in spite of the injustices, cruelties, intrigues, 
deceptions and misunderstandings that are being enacted here, 
life is going on much as usual. In Tolstoy’s impatience with the 
Fool one gets a glimpse of his deeper quarrel with Shakespeare 
....What at bottom he probably most dislikes is a sort of 
exuberance, a tendency to take—not so much a pleasure as 
simply an interest in the actual process of life. _ (19.59-60) 


The comedian here renders plain happiness visible. Likewise, in “The 
Art of Donald McGill,’ Orwell finds grounds for appreciating the type of 
character he had earlier celebrated in Coming Up for Air: 


There is one part of you that wishes to be a hero or a saint, 
but another part of you is a little fat man who sees very clearly 
the advantages of staying alive with a whole skin. He is your 
unofficial self, the voice of the belly protesting against the soul. 
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His tastes lie towards safety, soft beds, no work, pots of beer and 
women with “voluptuous” figures. '! (13.29) 


What is important here is not so much what the “little fat man” laughs 
at, but the whole world that is annunciated in that laugh. 
Such, I think, is the most accurate understanding of Orwell’s views 
on comedy that can be developed from his analytical writing on the 
subject. But how much difference, really, should this make to our reading 
of Orwell’s major texts? There is, obvicusly, a great deal in Orwell that 
lies beyond the pale of the comic. The significance, I would argue, is 
this: Orwell was fascinated with the border between propaganda and 
literature—with “mak[ing] political writing into an art” (18.319)—and 
that border is closely aligned in his writing with the pale of comedy. It 
is in the comic mode that many of his bocks were conceived, and in the 
descent from the comic mode we can trace the tragic necessity of explicit 
political engagement. His books could not (as Waugh’s could) be “kept in 
farcical shape by avoidance of comment.” 


Animal Farm: “nothing to laugh at” 


The book in which Orwell said he had “‘first . . . tried, with full conscious- 
ness . . . to fuse political purpose and artistic purpose” was Animal Farm 
(18.320)—which, as it happens, raises the question of laughter almost 
immediately. On page two, we are introduced to Benjamin the donkey, 
who “alone among the animals on the farm .. . never laughed. If asked 
why he would say that he saw nothing to laugh at” (8.2). But does the 
book itself agree with Benjamin that there is nothing to laugh at? Our 
foregoing analysis suggests that would be unlikely. What I will offer here, 
then, is an argument that comedy was present in Animal Farm from the 
work’s early conception; that comedy is instrumental to the success of the 
work’s allegory; that the diminution of comedy as the narrative progresses 
marks the tragic necessity of targeted and topical satire overtaking the 
farcical surface of the allegory; and that the book ends with a plea for 
balance between comic playfulness and satiric judgment. 

Orwell’s concern with the abuses of Stalinism began in 1937 during 
the Spanish Civil War. Having participated in the Barcelona street-fighting 
between Anarchists and Soviet-backed Republican troops, Orwell and 
his wife Eileen were forced to flee Spain in June of that year.'* From 


September 1938 to March 1939 they lived in Morocco, where Orwell 
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tried to recover not only from the lung ailment that would eventually 
kill him, but from the emotional trauma of the war. The problem of 
conveying the Stalinist betrayal to a wider public preyed upon him. In 
March of 1938, he had protested to an editor: 


One has got to realize what kind of issues are involved and the 
very great difficulty of getting the truth ventilated in the English 
press. .. .Not less than 3,000 political prisoners (i.e. anti-Fascists) 
are in the Spanish jails at present, and the majority of them have 
been there six or seven months without any kind of trial or 
charge, in the most filthy physical conditions, as I have seen with 
my own eyes. (11.117) 


Orwell had compromised his artistic principles in Homage to Catalonia, © 
hoping to awaken the British public to the situation in Spain, though 
this was rewarded with the worst-selling book of his career.'* As he and 
Eileen sailed back to England from Morocco, the Republican government 
fell to Franco. 

The next month, John Lehmann of New Writing acknowledged 
receipt of an essay from Orwell called “Marrakech,” concerned with the 
poverty of Morocco and the evils of colonialism. Unsurprisingly, the 
essay’s dominant theme is the difficulty of perceiving and relaying misery 
and injustice: “All people who work with their hands are partly invisible 
....In a tropical landscape one’s eye takes in everything except the 
human-beings. It takes in the dried-up soil, the prickly pear, the palm- 
tree and the distant mountain, but it always misses the peasant hoeing 
at his patch” (11.418). Here Orwell developed a peculiar technique for 
awakening his readers to the suffering of foreigners—a technique he 
deployed six times in the short article. “Anyone,” he wrote, “can be sorry 
for the donkey with its galled back, but it is generally owing to some 
kind of accident if one even notices the old woman under her load of 
sticks” (420). And again: “[Only after several weeks] I noticed the poor 
old earth-coloured bodies, bodies reduced to bones and leathery skin, 
bent double under the crushing weight [of firewood]. Yet I suppose I had 
not been five minutes on Moroccan soil before I noticed the overloading 
of the donkeys and was infuriated by it” (419-20). In this essay we can 
see Orwell experimenting with the sobering idea that would make for 
the massive impact of Animal Farm: the idea that British readers were 


more sensitive to the suffering of animals than to the suffering of foreign 
people. "3 
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One extended passage from “Marrakech” is signally important to an 
understanding of the Animal Farm allegory, distilling the approach Orwell 
would take in Animal Farm itself: 


I was feeding one of the gazelles in the public gardens. Gazelles 
are almost the only animals that look good to eat when they 
are still alive, in fact, one can hardly look at their hindquarters 
without thinking of mint sauce. The gazelle I was feeding 
seemed to know that this thought was in my mind, for though 
it took the piece of bread I was holding out it obviously did 
not like me. It nibbled rapidly at the bread, then lowered its 
head and tried to butt me, then took another nibble and then 
butted again. Probably its idea was that if it could drive me 
away the bread would somehow remain hanging in mid-air. 

An Arab navvy working on the path nearby lowered his 
heavy hoe and sidled towards us. He looked from the gazelle 
to the bread and from the bread to the gazelle, with a sort of 
quiet amazement, as though he had never seen anything quite 
like this before. Finally he said shyly in French: “I could eat 
some of that bread.” 

I tore off a piece and he stowed it gratefully in some 
secret place under his rags. This man is an employee of the 
Municipality. (11.417) 


Orwell opens this passage in an amused, even trivializing, tone. Between 
him and the gazelle there springs an opiate oasis of British children’s 
literature: something between the Just So Stories and Beatrix Potter. The 
“quiet amazement” of the navvy appears initially to be a mere reflection 
or query of this pleasant reverie, but with one terse sentence—“I could 
eat some of that bread”—the poverty of the onlooker springs into 
abrupt focus. This creates the literary equivalent of the “kind of accident” 
required to see the human with the same imaginative sympathy with 
which readers see the animal. The grammar itself registers the shift, with 
the passage moving from the past tense of fiction at the beginning to the 
present tense of fact at the end, and from the indefinite pronoun to the 
proximal demonstrative (“I was feeding one of” to “This man is”). 
This passage encapsulates the basic allegorical strategy for Animal 
Farm: the adroit indirection whereby Orwell brings the imagination 
of readers to bear on the plight of a stricken populace. His beguilingly 
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anthropomorphic style belongs to the “world view .. . acquired in child- 
hood” (18.319), while the phrasing anticipates the close of Animal Farm 
in its teeter-totter antimetaboles: “looked from the gazelle to the bread 
and from the bread to the gazelle” and “looked from pig to man, and from 
man to pig” (8.95). 

That Animal Farm derives its force from a juvenile genre is self- 
evident. But the passage from “Marrakech” in which Orwell hits upon 
that remarkable solution to his hermeneutic problem indicates the 
complexity and craft that went into the generation of a political art 
capable of engaging readers’ conscience via light comedy. How does this 
actually play out in the text of Avimal Farm? Let us proceed through the 
narrative of that allegory, taking our cue from the “Marrakech” passage. 

That passage begins with innocuous, rather twee, whimsy: the gazelle’s 
uncanny skepticism and endearing stupidity, its imagining that the bread 
might remain “hanging in mid-air.’ Animal Farm, likewise: the subtitle 
(“A Fairy Story”), the first sentence (“Mr Jones, of the Manor Farm, had 
locked the hen-houses for the night, but was too drunk to remember 
to shut the pop-holes” [8.1]), the general air of fancy and farce that 
characterizes the first chapter. When we first meet the Marx stand-in, 
Major, he is introduced quite comically as “Willingdon Beauty.” At the 
conclusion of Major’s speech, the anthem “Beasts of England” is sung to 
a tune “something between Clementine and La Cucaracha” (7). 

There is, then, a determination to establish a breezy tone at the 
opening of the book. The humorous introduction to the serious subject 
had long been a favored technique of Orwell’: the victim of “A Hanging” 
(1931) is first described as having “‘a thick, sprouting moustache, absurdly 
too big for his body, rather like the moustache of a comic man on the 
films” (10.207). Even in the vitriolic Preface to Animal Farm (which 
Orwell opted not to print), his first metaphor reaches for a light and 
ludicrous vehicle: “It is not exactly forbidden to say this, that or the other, 
but it is ‘not done’ to say it, just as in mid-Victorian times it was ‘not done’ 
to mention trousers in the presence of a lady” (8.100). The tenor of this 
metaphor is Stalinism. 

This tenor—the satiric target—is withheld at the beginning of Animal 
Farm: the decision not to print this very Preface itself suggests the strategic 
indirection of the book. How did Animal Farm strike its initial readers 
in its initial pages? The allegory was not overt, and the resultant ambigu- 
ity caused the book to be occasionally filed under children’s literature 
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(Shelden 425) and led at least one publisher to reject it as a children’s 
book (Davison, “Note” xlii). The outstanding characteristic of the book’ 
early pages is their diverting denial of allegorical meaning. The full title 
itsel&—Animal Farm: A Fairy Story—collapses the title: subtitle convention 
of meaning explicated (Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded) into a flat suppression 
of meaning (“A Fairy Story” signifying something fancifully untrue).'°The 
first sentence, likewise, goes out of its way to distance itself from allegory, 
the Bartheian “reality effect” of the “pop-holes” asserting a textual reality 
in which not every component can become transparent to an allegorical 
equivalent. Even when, on the same page, we are introduced to Major, 
the prose pads itself against allegorical transparency: “Old Major (so he 
was always called, though the name under which he had been exhibited 
was Willingdon Beauty).”!” The vehicle is introduced without tenor.The 
scene is set, the farm described, and the characters introduced while the 
book is yet a “Fairy Story.” 

Indeed, to see the difference between Animal Farm and overt satire, 
one need look no further than Philip Guedalla’s “A Russian Fairy Tale,” 
the work from which it apparently drew both its subtitle and the famous 
phrase “more equal than others” (Guedalla 206). Guedalla’s allegory 
is decidedly not “kept in farcical shape by avoidance of comment.’ Its 
subtitle, for instance, reads, “Dedicated without Permission to Those 
Gallant Taxpayers Who Will Help to Guarantee the Soviet Loan,” and its 
first sentence is “Once upon a time there was a poor Moujik who, feeling 
that he was not quite poor enough, destroyed his means of ever becoming 
any richer.” The brief diatribe that follows is both utterly topical and 
utterly transparent, a clear example of ephemeral op-ed journalism. For 
Guedalla, the device of the fairy tale is merely a convenience to the ends 
of rhetorical attack. 

For Orwell, the children’s genre implied much more. In his famous 
essay “Why I Write,’ Orwell establishes a direct line between a “fairy 
story,’ autonomous art, odd words, and reality effects:“] am not able, and 
I do not want, completely to abandon the world-view that I acquired 

in childhood. So long as I remain alive and well I shall continue to feel 
strongly about prose style, to love the surface of the earth, and to take a 
pleasure in solid objects and scraps of useless information.” (18.319-20). 
And it is through this very constellation of low-aesthetic fancy—as In the 
whimsical description of the gazelle from “Marrakech” —that the reader 
is led into the allegory. In the words of Edmund Spenser, describing 
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The Fairie Queene, Animal Farm begins as a “delight to read . . . clowdily 
enwrapped in Allegorical de[vJices” (15-16).The obvious aim of this is to 
arouse in the reader that lively imaginative engagement generally reserved 
for light comedy. 

Orwell here also avails himself of the opportunity to do what 
psychologists describe as “priming”—that is, introducing a concept of 
later significance into the reader’s preconscious. The “Marrakech” text, 
for instance, is all about food: feeding the gazelle, the particular way the 
gazelle eats, the rather Pavlovian influence of the gazelle’s appearance 
upon Orwell (“one can hardiy look at their hindquarters without 
thinking of mint sauce”). And food—or rather the lack of food—is 
what the tenor of this passage is all about. The reader is made to think 
of hunger not by the obvious approach (“Gentle reader, picture if you 
can his hunger!”), but by less direct means (“Imagine a meal. Now it’s 
gone”). The first chapter of Animal Farm features a similar device. Halfway 
through Major’s speech, an incident occurs that interrupts the emergent 
political subtext with a bout of comic relief: 


“And among us animals [proclaimed Major] let there be perfect 
unity, perfect comradeship in the struggle. All men are enemies. 
All animals are comrades.” 

At this moment there was a tremendous uproar. While 
Major was speaking four large rats had crept out of their holes 
and were sitting on their hindquarters, listening to him. The dogs 
had suddenly caught sight of them, and it was only by a swift 
dash for their holes that the rats saved their lives. Major raised his 
trotter for silence: 

“Comrades,” he said, “here is a point that must be settled. 
The wild creatures, such as rats and rabbits—are they our friends 
or our enemies? Let us put it to the vote ....” 

The vote was taken at once, and it was agreed by an over- 
whelming majority that rats were comrades. There were only 
four dissentients, the three dogs and the cat, who was afterwards 
discovered to have voted on both sides. Major continued:“. . . 
And above all, no animal must ever tyrannise over his own kind. 
Weak or strong, clever or simple, we are all brothers. No animal 
must ever kill any other animal. All animals are equal. (8.5-6) 
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The readiest narrative explanation for this interruption is that it prevents 
Major’s speech from becoming monotonous. Certainly, there are key 
markers to denote the amusing intention of the passage: the touch about 
the cat voting “on both sides,” and the bathetic “tremendous uproar” that 
one expects to be applause for Major but turns out to be an inadvertent 
refutation of his speech. Inside this farcical incident, though, is concealed 
the critical flaw of the entire revolution: the subtle, stubborn inequality 
of the animals. This light moment is the book’s first intimation of the 
coming tragedy. 
The pivot into the tragic mode is negotiated through comedy. 
Consider again the epiphanic moment of the “Marrakech” passage: 


He [the Arab navvy] looked from the gazelle to the bread and 
from the bread to the gazelle, with a sort of quiet amazement, as 
though he had never seen anything quite like this before. Finally 
he said shyly in French: “J could eat some of that bread.” 


Everything has prepared us for a tremendous laugh: the light preamble 
with the gazelle, the suspenseful timing, the “quiet amazement,” the 
sudden reversal of the punchline. There is, I think, a very palpable shock 
when reading this passage—the momentum of humor, the incursion of 
pain'’—and it is all the worse for the easy priming that has preceded it. 
This is the means for Orwell to generate the “kind of accident” he cal- 
culates necessary for the reader to imaginatively register the predicament 
of the other human being. 

In Animal Farm, the Soviet tragedy works itself out more gradually, 
in fits and starts, over the course of the narrative, but the incident does, 
nonetheless, point to what Orwell himself identified as the “turning-point 
of the story ... when the pigs kept the milk and apples for themselves” 
(18.507). As in “Marrakech,” we are dealing with food, and in a comic 
register: 


“Never mind the milk, comrades!” cried Napoleon, placing 
himself in front of the buckets. “That will be attended to. The 
harvest is more important. Comrade Snowball will lead the way. 
I shall follow in a few minutes. Forward, comrades! The hay is 
waiting.” 

So the animals trooped down to the hayfield to begin the 
harvest, and when they came back in the evening it was noticed 
that the milk had disappeared. (8.16) 
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There is less punch here, for the tragedy of the story is only just emerging 
at this early point, but the modulation from robust comedy to some 
degree of want (“J could eat some of that bread” / “the milk had disap- 
peared”) is structurally similar. 

The absence of the milk is more upsetting if one links it, as Orwell 
did, to the 1921 Kronstadt rebellion (Davison, “Note” xliv). As the 
narrative unfolds, it is broadly true that the tenor becomes increasingly 
apparent, and the book becomes more tragic. The tenor is not synoptically 
visible throughout the narrative (as in Pilgrim’s Progress), nor abruptly 
imposed at some crucial moment (as with the warship at the end of Lord 
of the Flies), but graduaily unveiled in a process that is not completed 
until the last chapter. Though the tenor is subtly apparent from about 
midway through Chapter One, there is no sustained section until Chapter 
Ten when the vehicle is not left running: only at the conclusion does it 
become actually impossible to unsee the target of the book. The surface 
of the fictional world-—the odd details, the incidents lacking Soviet 
parallels—retain appreciable autonomy, though in diminishing quantity 
as the book progresses. 

The affiliation in Orwell between the vehicle and enjoyment— 
“pleasure in solid objects and scraps of useless information”—operates 
especially through the textual object he identified in “Charles Dickens” as 
the comic “unnecessary detail” (12.48). He had achieved just such an effect 
in the first anecdote recalled in “Looking Back on the Spanish War”: 


aman ...jumped out of the trench and ran along the top of the 
parapet in full view. He was half-dressed and was holding up his 
trousers with both hands as he ran. I refrained from shooting at 
him. ...I did not shoot partly because of that detail about the 
trousers. I had come here to shoot at “Fascists”; but a man who 
is holding up his trousers isn’t a “Fascist,” he is visibly a fellow 
creature, similar to yourself, and you don’t feel like shooting at 
him. (13.501) 


“What does this incident demonstrate?” he asks himself. “Nothing very 
much, because it is the kind of thing that happens all the time in all 
wars.”! It is a diverting piece of trivia, running actually counter to the 
general thrust of the article (Fascists, he is clear, must be killed), which tells 
us nothing (except what war is like) and asserts nothing (except that the 
humanity of the enemy must be recognized).”® Nothing (and everything). 
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It is a standby of Animal Farm criticism to link the textual features 
with Soviet objects of satire.2! But what of the extraneous incidents? 
Loraine Saunders has recently called attention to the most extended of 
these: the drunkenness and hangover of the pigs in Chapter Eight. She 
ties this hilarious and (from a strictly allegorical point of view) quite 
superfluous scene to a laudatory review Orwell wrote of Charlie Chaplin’s 
The Great Dictator, in which Orwell contends that it is precisely the “out 
of tune” (12.314) fusion between the comic and serious that makes for 
effective art (Saunders 19-21). Moreover, having the pigs suffer a hangover 
offers a respite from the process of registering allegorical correspondences. 
As Ihor Szewczenko described the reaction of Soviet refugees to the 


book”: 


They were profoundly affected by such scenes as that of 
animals singing “Beasts of England” on the hill [see 59]. Here 
I saw, in spite of their attention being primarily drawn on 
detecting ““concordances” between the reality they lived in and 


the tale, they very vividly reacted to the “absolute” values of 
the book. (18.236) 


Or consider the trotters. The surface of Animal Farm is tricked out 
with an assortment of agricultural terms: “pop-holes,” “mangel-wurzels, 
“horse-brasses.’> Napoleon is not just a pig but a “Berkshire boar.” When 
Farmer Jones fires at the animals, it is not with something transparently 
metaphoric (e.g., bullets), but with “a charge of Number 6 shot.” Among 


the most commonly used of these terms is “trotter.” Here is an example 
from Chapter Two: 


Snowball ... took a brush between the two knuckles of his 
trotter, painted out MaANor Farm from the top bar of the gate 
and in its place painted ANIMAL Farm. (8.15) 


From Chapter Five: 


With [Snowballs] books held open by a stone, and with a piece of 
chalk gripped between the knuckles of his trotter. (33) 


Chapter Eight: 


Squealer, holding down a long strip of paper with his trotter, 
would read out to them lists of figures. (61) 
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Chapter Nine: 

said Squealer, lifting his trotter and wiping away a tear. (83) 
And Chapter Ten: 

[Napoleon] carried a whip in his trotter. (89) 


The first examples are somewhat porcine: the knuckles could hold down 
a strip of paper. We cannot, though, easily picture a trotter wiping away a 
tear, and still less holding 2 whip. Charting the progression of such details 
is like following evolution through a series of primate fossils—watching 
the emergence of “the distinguishing mark of Man ... the hand, the 
instrument through which he does all his mischief” (22). 

With “He carried a whip isn his trotter,” the synchronization between 
vehicle and tenor that began with “the milk had disappeared” is almost 
complete. This synchronization, as I have argued, transfers sympathy from 
imaginary animals to real people. And Orwell insists we attend to this 
process by including in the last chapter an allegory of reading: 


Here it became apparent that Mr Pilkington [a neighboring 
farmer] was about to spring some carefully-prepared witticism 
on the company [of assembled humans and pigs], but for a 
moment he was too overcome by amusement to be able to 
utter it. After much choking, during which his various chins 
turned purple, he managed to get it out: “If you have your 
lower animals to contend with,” he said, “we have our lower 
classes!” This bon mot set the table in a roar; and Mr Pilkington 
once again congratulated the pigs on the low rations, the long 
working-hours and the general absence of pampering which he 
had observed on Animal Farm. (8.92-93) 


Capturing the violent contrast between Animal Farm’s early levity and its 
grim conclusion, Pilkington’s stupid and cruel remark, the book’s only 
explicit joke, represents the moment when, after a protracted narrative 
dialectic, the book’s entire conceit is ruthlessly flattened. Here is the bare 
device of the allegory in the disenchanted terms Orwell used to describe 
itin the Preface to the Ukrainian edition (“men exploit animals in much 
the same way as the rich exploit the proletariat” [19.88]). The denuded 
allegory confronts the reader with the ugly utility of the vehicle—the 
grotesque imbalance of moral sympathies that prompted the use of 
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fictional animals to register the suffering of real people. This joke, then, 
insists we step back and judge the basic method of the book. Isn’t its airy 
vehicle, with all its irresponsible humor and beguiling detail, merely a 
necessary evil, a device to produce a “surprised by sin”™* experience for 
readers? 

With this question, we return to the tension between light comedy 
and topical satire. Orwell, I argued, disliked topical satire, preferring a 
more detached and fanciful comedy——-something that could “avoid... 
comment.’ What we have in Pilkingten’s artiess joke, however, is in fact 
an unbalanced assertion of the book’s political meaning, which epitomizes 
the general collapse of allegory in the last chapter. In Pilkington’s laugh, 
the artifice of the book is reduced to the status that Coleridge assigned to 
allegory—“‘but a translation ... into a picture-language which is in itself 
nothing’”—or to what Yeats called “an amusement” (qtd. in Hough 100, 
101). But Orwell, as we have seen, had no objection to amusements. What 
he denounced quite vehemently was precisely a transparent and joyless 


“picture-language.” In his criticism of Tolstoy and defense of Lear’s Fool, 
Orwell argued that Tolstoy’s 


main aim, in his later years, was to narrow the range of human 
consciousness. . . .Literature must consist of parables, stripped of 
detail and almost independent of language. The parables . . . must 
themselves be works of art, but pleasure and curiosity must be 
excluded from them. .. .Clearly he could have no patience with 
a chaotic, detailed, discursive writer like Shakespeare. . . Probably 
[what he] most dislikes is a sort of exuberance, a tendency to 
take—not so much a pleasure, as simply an interest in the actual 
process of life. . . .His reaction is that of an irritable old man who 
is being pestered by a noisy child.‘‘Why do you keep jumping up 
and down like that? Why can’t you sit still like I do?” (19.60) 


The last sentence of Animal Farm, accordingly, does not denude the 
allegory of curiosity and detail. It does not flatten the vehicle onto the 
tenor but, rather, maintains both terms (“from man to pig, and from pig to 
man”). The language preserves, in other words, the quality that Coleridge 
assigned to a symbol: “a translucence of the special in the individual ... 
partak[ing] of the reality which it renders intelligible” (qtd. in Hough 100). 
It is of course vital that at the end readers recognize that the injustice 
inflicted by and upon imaginary animals is being inflicted by and upon 
real people; it is equally vital that they continue to feel about those people 
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the way they felt about the animals. And, as the narrative draws us back 
from the final scene (notice the window through which the pigs and men 
are regarded), we remain close enough to feel and far enough to judge. 
Consider the last two sentences of the “Marrakech” passage: “I tore off a 
piece and he stowed it gratefully in some secret place under his rags. This 
man is an employee of the Municipality.” If Orwell had ended with the 
first sentence, it would have been more poignant (if sentimental). What 
we have instead is irony and judgment. 

A joke, as Orwell’s friend Arthur Koestler argued, is a kind of artisti- 
cally creative incongruity.” A failed joke, like Pilkington’s, is one in which 
the incongruity is insufficient: the levels of meaning are too close. Animal 
Farm broaches the idea of condemning incongruity—and laughter—in 
its first pages: Benjamin “would say that God had given him a tail to 
keep the flies off, but that he would sooner have had no tail and no flies. 
Alone among the animals on the farm he never laughed. If asked why he 
would say that he saw nothing to laugh at.” Is Benjamin here our guide 
to the book’s tone? The inherited critical answer is an emphatic “yes”: 
Benjamin—intelligent, dyspeptic, allied with the proletarian Boxer—is 
assumed to be Orwell’s emissary in the text. There are, however, excel- 
lent reasons to object to this interpretation. While Benjamin’s claim to 
authority is that “donkeys live a long time. None of you has ever seen a 
dead donkey” (8.19), Orwell had brooded deeply on dead donkeys shortly 
before beginning Animal Farm.*° More importantly, where Benjamin 
asserts throughout the book that social progress is impossible (“life would 
go on as it had always gone on—that is, badly”), such a view was utterly 
antipathetic to Orwell, who said so in a contemporary review of Yeats 
(14.282), as well as in the article on Swift quoted earlier. Denying the 
improvability of life was, according to Orwell, tantamount to endorsing 
Fascism. 

It is true that “without openly admitting it, [Benjamin] was devoted 
to Boxer” (8.2). The question posed for a socialist like Orwell here is: 
Can one be a humorless, pessimistic supporter of the working class? 
Considering Benjamin’s failure in the story, the answer must be negative. 
Indeed, Orwell located the psychological impulse to shared revolt upon 
the capacity for laughter. His longest diatribe on the shared revolutionary 
burden between the working class and “lower-upper-middle” intel- 
ligentsia, The Road to Wigan Pier, not only took its title from a joke, as 
we've seen, but also concludes with one: “we have nothing to lose but 
our aitches” (5.215).?7 
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Benjamin’s failure to respond to humor points toward his failure to 
respond to Animal Farm’s crucial paradox: “ALL ANIMALS ARE EQUAL BUT 
SOME ANIMALS ARE MORE EQUAL THAN OTHERS” (8.90). There has been a steady 
build-up to Benjamin’s reading this sentence aloud, and when he does 
one expects a reaction of some kind. Instead, we get this: 


After that it did not seem strange when next day the pigs who 
were supervising the work of the farm all carried whips in their 
trotters. It did not seem strange to learn that the pigs had bought 
themselves a wireless set, were arranging to install a telephone, 
and had taken out subscriptions to John Bull, Tit-Bits and the 
Daily Mirror. It did not seem strange when Napoleon was seen 
strolling in the farmhouse garden with a pipe in his mouth—no, 
not even when the pigs took Mr Jones’s clothes out of the ward- 
robes and put them on, Napoleon himself appearing in a black 
coat, ratcatcher breeches and leather leggings, while his favourite 
sow appeared in the watered silk dress which Mrs Jones had 
been used to wear on Sundays. 


The allegory has failed—the human behavior of pigs no longer 
“seem|[s] strange”’—and it has done so precisely where Benjamin has 
failed to respond to the crowning incongruity. Humor implies a capacity 
for taking the cruel dictates of Providence ironically—it is the reflex of 
rebellion, springing from an irrational hope for a better, fairer world and 
a consequent resistance to misery and unreason in a current one. Again, 
Orwell sees in Lear’s Fool “a trickle of sanity” and in McGill's comedy 
a “voice of the belly protesting against the soul.” In the immediate 
aftermath of Benjamin’s reading the crucial sentence, we have three 
failures rolled into one: an intellectual failure to be amused by paradox, 
a political failure to hope for progress and be appalled by regression, and 
an allegorical failure as surface collapses into subtext. A creature incapable 
of playful engagement with mental contradictions remains unprovoked 
into social action, just as the reader unable to accept comic fancy remains 
numb to the emotional impact of the allegory. 

As we've seen, Orwell described Animal Farm as an attempt “to fuse 
political purpose and artistic purpose.” Through a focus on the books 
we can see how incomplete that fusion was—how rough was 
1 irreconcilable commitments. Comedy, with its 
hment, was allowed to open the book, but the 


comedy, 
the compromise betwee1 


aesthetics of amused detac 
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gradual infiltration of political satire could not be denied. In a desperate 
age, why not have all art be thoroughly political? Orwell understood the 
power of this question. But the sad retreat of comedy in Animal Farm 
marks its own protest, and the humor that hovers over the book’s closing 
sentence aspires to a literature in which politics is judged by the instincts 
of the lightest art. 


Notes 


1. See, for instance, the reminiscences of the following friends, colleagues, and 
family in Audrey Coppard and Bernard Crick’s Onvell Remembered: Jacintha 
Buddicom (24), Christopher Hollis (38, 41), L.W. Marrison (66), Jane Morgan 
(87), Richard Peters (91), Rayner Heppenstall (107), Richard Rees (121), 
Stafford Cottman (155), Georges Kopp (159),V. S. Pritchett (276-77), John 
Morris (171), George Woodcock (208), Paul Potts (250, 254), and Julian Symons 
(273). 


2.As Orwell later remarked, “There used to be a tumble-down jetty; and by 

way of a joke someone nicknamed it Wigan Pier. The joke caught on locally, 
and then the music-hall comedians get [sic] hold of it, and they are the ones 

who have succeeded in keeping Wigan Pier alive as a by-word, long after the 
place itself had been demolished” (16.11). H.V. Morton bears witness to the 

notoriety of the joke in his popular In Search of England (1927): 


Wigan ... [has] for years . . . suffered from a joke. The words “Wigan 
Pier” spoken by a comedian on a music-hall stage are sufficient to 
make an audience how! with laughter. .. .So serious has the Wigan 
joke become that the go-ahead Corporation, who are full of local 
pride, take what steps they can to counteract it; but the silly old joke 
goes on! (215) 


3. Davison has since expressed this point more forcefully in his General 
Introduction to the monumental The Complete Onvell (10.xxvi). 


4.Two welcome exceptions are Loraine Saunders’s book The Unsung Artistry of 
George Onvell (2008) and Bernard Crick’s “Orwell as a Comic Writer” (2011). 


5. See reviews of The Great Dictator (12.313-15), The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(360-62), Diamonds to Sit On (227-28), The Diary of a Nobody (240), Quick 
Service and Just as I Feared (274-76), The Ingoldsby Legends (18.233-35) and The 
English Comic Album (20.12-13). Also see “Shooting an Elephant” (10.501-506) 
and “England Your England” (12.392-409), the conversation between the 
narrator and the pavement artist Bozo in Down and Out in Paris and London, 
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and this provocative aside from “New Words”: “I suppose that if a man doesn’t 
laugh when he is alone his inner life must be relatively barren” (129). 


6. Orwell was not alone in this understanding. In his Berlin Diary, William 
Shirer identified humorlessness as both an intellectual trait and product of the 
Nazis, as well as a flaw in the German population generally that rendered them 
susceptible to Fascism (see 70, 246, 271, and 329). 


7.“The ridiculous consists in some form of error or ugliness that is not painful 
or injurious; the comic mask, for example, is distorted and ugly, but causes no 
pain” (63). 


8.A key statement of Orwell’s from this pericd is “our job is to make life 
worth living” (20.7). It is a peculiar irony that one of the most pervasive 


descriptions of Orwell, the “Tory anarchist,” is a term Orwell applied to Swift 
in this unflattering paragraph. 


9. In his “As I Please” column of December i, 1944, Orwell said quite flatly, 


The fact is that ... we cannot any longer feel that the infliction of pain 
is merely funny. Nietzsche remarks somewhere that the pathos of Don 
Quixote may very well be a modern discovery. Quite likely Cervantes 
didn’t mean Don Quixote to seem pathetic—perhaps he just meant 
him to be funny and intended it as a screaming joke when the poor 
old man has half his teeth knocked out by a sling-stone. (16.488) 


Similarly, Orwell calls attention to the anti-sadistic streak in Dickens's writing. 
To observe this is not, of course, to weigh in on the long-standing biographical 
debate concerning sadism in Orwell’s own personality. Of this it might simply 
be worth pointing out that Orwell makes just this distinction between the 
writings and personality of both Shakespeare and Dickens; that we have several 
testaments to Orwell’s violence in life, but very few clear instances of his losing 
his temper while writing (for a rare exception, see 11.66). 


10. See “Politics vs. Literature” and “Can Socialists Be Happy?” (16.37-43). In 
the latter Orwell writes, “The inhabitants of perfect universes seem to have no 
spontaneous gaiety and are usually somewhat repulsive into the bargain 
„Not to live in a world like that, not to wake up in a hygienic garden suburb 
infested by naked schoolmarms, has actually become a conscious political 
motive” (16.39-40). At the same time, the possibility of advancing a utopian 

a tantalized Orwell, as one can see in numerous places in his writing: the 
depiction of Barcelona at the beginning of Homage to Catalonia, the ideal of 

a miner’s home in The Road to Wigan Pier, the garret in Nineteen Eighty-Four 
the program for a new society in The Lion and the Unicorn, and the yaa 
immediately following the uprising in Animal Farm. Comedy, I believe, offere 
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itself as a compromise between the difficulty and necessity of portraying 
utopia: an indirect yet potent means of assertion. 


11. Compare this with a passage from his essay, “Reflections on Gandhi”: 


No doubt alcohol, tobacco, and so forth, are things that a saint must 
avoid, but sainthood is also a thing that human beings must avoid... .In 
this yogi-ridden age, it is too readily assumed that “non-attachment” 

is not only better than a full acceptance of earthly life, but that the 
ordinary man only rejects it because it is too difficult: in other words, 
that the average human being is a failed saint. It is doubtful whether 
this is true. Many people genuinely do not wish to be saints, and it is 
probable that some who achieve or aspire to sainthood have never felt 
much temptation to be human beings. (20.8) 


12. Though Shelden provides a general overview of her role in its composi- 
tion (408), Eileen’s role in the creation of Animal Farm has never, to my 
knowledge, been explored in any depth. Eileen had begun a psychology 

thesis at University College London on the imagination of children, and the 
testimony of her friend Lettice Cooper suggests that she and Orwell discussed 
the writing of Animal Farm extensively (Coppard 165). It is amusing, though 
of dubious significance, to note that Eileen habitually signed herself “Pig” in 
letters to her close friend Norah Myles. 


13. See “Why I Write” (18.320). 


14. Homage to Catalonia sold fewer than 1,500 copies in its first thirteen years 


in print, and did not appear in the US until two years after Orwell’s death 
(Crick 363). 


15. Daphne Patai also points out the similarity between Animal Farm and 
“Marrakech” (3-4). 


Judging from Orwell’s “Preface to the Ukrainian Edition of Animal Farm” 
(19.88), the idea of animal-human reversal occurred to him in Wallington after 
his return from Spain but before his departure for Morocco. Thus, what we see 
in “Marrakech” is not the first conception for the Animal Farm idea, but the 
development of that idea into literary form. 


Orwell plays with the idea of animal-human reversal to striking effect in his 
17 January 1947 “As I Please” article, where he “link[s] up” (19.20) a book on 
starvation in Europe with an article on treating dogs who have been overfed 
during Christmas. 


Coincidentally, as I worked on this article I received in the mail an appeal 
from a group called American Fondouk, whose motto is “Providing Charitable 
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Veterinary Care in Morocco Since 1927.” The enclosed picture shows an 
overladen donkey and, just slightly obscured, its peasant owner. The charity 
was formed “when American tourist Amy Bend Bishop arrived in this magical 
place [Morocco] in the late 1920s, [and] ... was horrified by the harsh reality 
of the conditions of animals, mostly working equines.” 


The British tradition of sympathy for animals can be seen at least as far 
back as William Hogarth’s “Four Stages of Cruelty” prints (1751). During 
the Blitz, a pamphlet from the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, “Air Raid Precautions for Animals,” sold over 100,000 copies. 
The RSPCA claims to have rescued 256,000 animals during the war. 
Fascinatingly, the RSPCA also claims decisive involvement in the founding 
of the National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, an organiza- 
tion which postdates it by half a century. The serninal episode played out in 
New York, where the RSPCA brought suit on behalf of an abused child by 
designating her an animal, as there were no laws on the books to defend the 
child as child from parental maltreatment (“History”). 


16. In America, where anti-Soviet feeling was less tolerant of ambiguity, the 
book was published without the subtitle. Indeed, as Davison notes, in all trans- 
lations (saving Telugu) the book was published without subtitle or with such 
give-away alterations as Animal Farm: A Satire or Animal Farm: A Contemporary 
Satire (“Note” xlii). The title itself could also be changed to make the allegori- 
cal meaning immediately apparent: in Denmark, for instance, the book is called 
Kammerat Napoleon. 


17. Indeed, Marx existed for the Orwells first and foremost in gamesome 
animal form: in 1937, the couple named their poodle “Marx” in order, as 
Eileen wrote, “to remind us that we had never read Marx[,] and now we have 
read a little and taken so strong a personal dislike to the man that we can’t look 
the dog in the face” (Blair 72). 


18. Current neuroscience apparently locates affective reaction to humor in 
the insular cortex—a part of the brain associated with, among other things, 
pain (see Knowles 1). The contrast between whimsy and despair heightens the 
emotional impact of Animal Farm. This is why history repeats itself in Animal 
Farm first as farce, then as tragedy. Precisely those aspects of the animals’ world 
that evoke merriment at the beginning are those that bring pain at the end. 
The heartbreaking scene in which the animals sing “Beasts of England” after 
the massacre of the show trials derives much of its power from the contrast 
between the new, dirge-like air of the song and the original silly tune which 
the animals can no longer use: “they sang it .. . slowly and mournfully, in a way 


they had never sung it before” (59). The tragic scene that everyone remembers, 
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the carting away of Boxer, owes a great deal to the endearing oafishness of 
the horse that is worked up through the early part of the book. The narrator 
first describes Boxer as having “a white stripe down his nose [that] gave him a 
somewhat stupid appearance, and in fact he was not of first rate intelligence” 
(2), and allows us some fun at his invincible idiocy: “Boxer could not get 
beyond the letter D. . . .On several occasions, indeed, he did learn E, F G, H, 
but by the time he knew them, it was always discovered that he had forgotten 
A, B, C, and D” (21).The terrible pity of his death is only heightened by 

his otherwise farcical situation: trapped in a van, doomed by the letters he 
can’t read, a fool almost to the end. It is no mistake that the only time we 

are reminded of the “white stripe down his nose” (82) is when he is in the 
knacker’s van. Like Falstaff, Signor Jupe of Hard Times, and Boxer’s contem- 
porary, Colonel Blimp, Boxer stems from that affecting (if trite) pedigree, the 
suffering clown. 


19. The language in “Charles Dickens” is parallel: “How does this advance the 

story? The answer is that it doesn’t. It is something totally unnecessary, a florid 
little squiggle on the edge of the page; only, it is by just these squiggles that the 
special Dickens atmosphere is created” (12.49). 


20. It is the same view that Orwell expressed in a letter to John Middleton 
Murry: “I don’t think it matters killing people so long as you do not hate 
them. I also think that there are times when you can only show your feeling 
of brotherhood for somebody by killing him, or trying to” (16.333). Comedy, 
in this instance, is meant to quell the hatred while acknowledging the political 
reason to kill. 


21.“Each event of the story has a historical parallel,’ Valerie Meyers argues, for 
example (27; see also Calder 19). 


22. Szewczenko was writing to Orwell to arrange for the Ukrainian translation. 
Szewczenko (later Sevéenko) was to become Professor of Byzantine Studies at 
Harvard. 


23. I owe this point, and a later point on the significance of the window at the 
book’s conclusion, to conversations with Alex Woloch. 


24. An interplay, as Stanley Fish describes it, between the reader’s “humiliation” 
and “education” (ix). 


25. See The Act of Creation (1964). Koestler was one of the major twentieth- 
century proponents of the incongruity theory of humor. The theory was 
also prominent in the Mass-Observation “Joke Report” to the Ministry of 
Information (1940). 
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26. See “Marrakech,” “Benefit of Clergy: Some Notes on Salvador Dali,” and 
his Moroccan diary. 


27.To cite just one instance of how Orwell’s humor has been enlisted in the 
resistance to authority, the book Forbidden Laughter (1978), a compendium 
of “Soviet underground jokes .. . smuggled across the Soviet border” (n.p.), 
drew its epigraph from Orwell: “A joke is 2 tiny revolution.” (This is a slight 
misquote from “Charles Dickens”: “Every joke is a tiny revolution” [16.483].) 
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The Ethnic and the Ethical 


Levinas and the Postcolonial: Race, Nation, Other 


by John Drabinski 
Edinburgh University Press, 2011. Reprint edition, 2013. 224 pages 


Oona Eisenstadt 


This highly successful study comparing the philosophy of Emmanuel 

Levinas to that of a number of influential postcolonial philosophers faces 

a problem from the outset, namely what might be seen as deep incom- 

patibilities between the two strands of thought. Granted that on a first 

reading Levinas and the postcolonialists seem to be describing the same 

thing. The root of Levinas’s thought is the subject’s encounter with the 

other: the Levinasian subject is ruptured at the core by the other’ differ- 
ence; challenged in all its assumptions; found to be imperialist, murderous, 
and voracious; and in this rupture the subject is called to learn from the 
other, and to be judged by the other. If one looks no further than this, 
Levinas gives us both a pattern by which to understand colonialism and 
some foundational tools with which to question it. If, however, one looks 
only a little further, the neat conflation falls apart. Levinas’s other, far from 
a colonized nation, an ethnicity, or a culture, is a singularity, encountered 
by the subject as a disincarnate entity which, “stripped of its very form .. 
_ shivers in its nudity” (Basic 54), and the ethical responsibility the subject 
shoulders in the encounter is a result not of any attribute or any history 
but of something so philosophically thin as almost not to be there: the 
other’s otherness, i.e. the other’s not-being-the-subject. In a nutshell, 
difference is important to Levinas on the plane of the face-to-face rather 
than politically, and politics has other rules under which it operates, one 
of which is the assumption of a certain mutuality and homogeneity. On 
this second reading, then, the two camps divide, such that one could 
almost put their difference in polar terms, the postcolonial thinkers 


appearing from Levinas’s perspective as ideologues, fighting tired battles 
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between us and them, and Levinas appearing from their perspective as 
another Eurocentric thinker describing ethics in the abstract without any 
awareness of a history of global-political injustice. Levinas’s other stripped 
of attributes is in this reading “blanched” (69) to a familiar whiteness (69). 

The first great virtue of Drabinski’s book is that he offers what I want 
to call a third reading. Previously, in addition to some excellent work on 
postcolonial thought, Drabinski has made significant contributions to our 
understanding of Levinas’s place in the phenomenological tradition, and 
he knows the thought well. He understands that Levinas distinguishes 
between ethics and politics, with ethics being the sphere in which I find 
myself responsible to another human being without even noticing the 
color of his eyes, let alone his skin; and politics being the realm in which 
culture, ethnicity, and history re-emerge. Drabinski sees the virtues of this 
position: that it allows us to speak of cultural or national differences and 
also of a prior difference between each human being, one that relativizes 
any collective identification; that it therefore acknowledges that “politics, 
left to itself, is tyranny” (187); that it suggests a viable pre-politics that 
is both originary and corrective. And he sees the pitfall of the position: 
that it separates the question of the ethical from the question of the 
ethnic, the human being from the realm of history, and thus disallows an 
understanding of human ethics as connected to personal and historical 
violence grounded in global economics. Drabinski knows that a reading 
of Levinas that conflated him with the postcolonialists, such that the 
colonizing nation found itself commanded by the colonized, or forced 
into an ethical response to the subaltern, would no longer be Levinas. 
He therefore puts the camps into dialogue from positions that remain 
distinct and authentic. And, remarkably, a kind of compatibility gradually 
emerges in complex ways. Drabinski shows us that, as long as we resist the 
conflation of the two strands of thought, we can place them in productive 
conversation with each other. 

In general Drabinski stages the dialogue in such a way that Levinas’s 
account dominates phenomenologically while the postcolonialists 
dominate politically, which means that Levinas can fruitfully push the 
postcolonialists’ analysis of the structure of the subject’s experience 
of the world, while they can fruitfully push him on the results of that 
structure. In the clearest possible terms, Drabinski’s Levinas tends to 
show the postcolonialists a rupturing ethics that is already there as an 
underdeveloped axiom of their work, while his postcolonialists help 
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Levinas draw from his work certain logical extensions, political paths 
that he sometimes explicitly rejects but need not. Thus Levinas’s thought 
operates as postcolonialism’s “unthematized cornerstone,” even as the 
postcolonialists show us a way to “decolonize Levinas” (2). 
Drabinski’s argument regarding Gayatri Spivak in Chapter Two 
provides an example of how this works in practice. Drabinski opens by 
narrowing his focus to epistemology, on which plane a direct correlation 
between the two thinkers is possible. For Levinas, the other fractures 
my totalizing gaze, revealing my stance in the world as an intentionalist 
egomania; for Spivak, the subaltern fractures the encompassing gaze, 
revealing it as an imperialism. In the work of both thinkers, then, we 


where the other/subaltern not only evades theory, but calls theory 
into question by the very movement of evasion. Moreover, for both 
thinkers this epistemology spills out immediately into an understanding 
of language, where Levinas speaks of thematizing speech and Spivak of 
essentializing speech. For both, this quality of language is unavoidable; it 
is the manner of all representation. And, for both, the betrayal of relation 
that is therefore inherent in language pushes toward a call for justice. The 
way in which this call emerges, however, differs for Levinas and Spivak. To 
see this, we can begin by postulating, with Levinas, a saying that underlies 
all speech—a saying that exists at the heart of the said as an openness to 
the other, already rupturing the speech’s theme which is thus revealed as 
a false coherence, or a violence. We can counter, with Spivak, that to pos- 
tulate the saying-in-the-said is to offer a dialectic that would ultimately 
remain monolingual: one language, always already incorporating rupture 
but precisely because of this also inoculated against rupture. We can then 
turn back to Levinas for at least a partial acceptance of re-thematization, 
of using new stories against old ones, violence against violence, to which 
Spivak responds that one cannot combat an imperialist essentialism with 
a “nativist continuity” (qtd. in Drabinski 72). 

This conversation, I should say, is not quite the way Drabinski lays the 
matter out: he is much more elegant. I am trying to show as quickly as I 
can the way Spivak emerges in Drabinski’s chapter as adept at blocking 
every means of escape from the problem of epistemological violence. 
Seen through her eyes, Levinas’s saying-said emerges as a symbiosis: 
the saying-said is already tantamount to the idea of re ther apa 
pitting violent said against violent said. Her insistence on a non-speaking, 
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effectively faceless subaltern, which Drabinski describes as “a cipher who 
ciphers every theorization of her place” (76) thus goes much further than 
Levinas does: if he has found the figuration for what cannot be inscribed 
into a narrative of epistemological violence, she has found the figure itself. 
And yet the figure is ineffective. And so we turn, finally, back to Levinas, 
whose lens allows us to see the significance of the moments where 

Spivak reaches out for a justice that is impossible in her world. Read 

back through the idea of saying-and-said—in which the saying, before it 

is caught in a monolingua! dialectic, is the impetus of all speech—these 

moments appear not suddenly, not just as a result of Spivak’s stance, but 

as its very ground. 

As the preceding summary suggests, Drabinski’s book goes much 
deeper than many shorter studies that have appeared in recent decades 
criticizing Levinas’s Eurocentrism. The central problem is that while 
Levinas provides a strong critique of the West as totalizing, he tends to 
locate the source of that critique within the West, such that the “Greek” 
thrust of European thinking defines and classifies, imposing ontological 
and historical order, while the “Hebrew” thrust calls the Greek totaliza- 
tion into question, deontologizing and dehistoricizing, putting questions 
in the place of definitions. Certainly this is already a somewhat fruitful 
dynamic: Drabinski draws out the usefulness of the idea that “every ethical 
subject is a Jewish mother” (36). But it is not as useful as one might 
think. It is not really the case, for instance, that Levinas saw the Hebrew 
tradition as un-Western, and therefore that his Greek/Hebrew schema 
gives us a model of the West and its other which can be extended to the 
West’s other others. In fact, for Levinas “the Greek and the Hebrew [are] 
forces at tension, yet also constitutive of a unity of the West and Western- 
ness” (44)—a whole that has already, arguably, subsumed its parts. When 
Levinas says in an interview that “the Bible and the Greeks present the 
only serious issues in human life; everything else is dancing” (Is 164)—a 
frankly awful statement no matter what context it is read in—he makes 
the problem of whole and part perfectly clear. Thus one of the tasks that 
Drabinski takes on must be to “decolonize” Levinas, that is, to wrench 
apart his figural West. He does this by questioning the figuration with 
material, historical experience. 

It is probably through his discussion of Edouard Glissant’s theory of 
“entanglements” that Drabinski offers his most notable contribution to 
the question of Levinas’s Eurocentrism, and thus his most notable act of 
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decolonization. In this discussion one of the premises of the book rises 
to the surface and is given central attention, namely that the West is 
ruptured not so much by the Bible or a Hebrew cast of thought but by 
an unthematized history of non-European resource use, and particularly 
non-European labor. Having expounded on how Levinas’ ethical thought 
rests on entanglements—amaternity, fecundity, filiality, ethics—Drabinski 
reminds us that “though the Greek-Christian and Judaic elements of 
European culture certainly describe and account for much of what we 
call ‘Europe, there is also the now five-pius centuries-long entanglement 
of Europe with the Americas—and indeed the globe as such” (160). It 
has been said by several scholars before Drabinski that since Levinas gives 
us ground on which to criticize the West, the critique of Levinas’ own 
West can be understood as a Levinasian project. Here, I think, Drabinski 
comes closer than others to explaining why this is so. It is not only that 
exploitation is unjust and therefore to be combated. It is that a history of 
non-European labor is Europe’s other-in-the-same. 
The question of Europe calls forth much further work in this book, 
the better part of which—at least as it pertains to Levinas—invoves a 
re-thinking of the ethics/politics distinction, the distinction that allows 
us to preserve a kind of colorblindness in the ethical realm, where each 
other human being appears as a singularity without attributes, while 
allowing questions of ethnicity and culture their due in the political realm. 
I said earlier that Drabinski maintains that distinction, understanding 
it as necessary to Levinas’s thought. Now I will qualify that statement, 
for in fact Drabinski does argue, in a limited way, for the distinction’s 
incoherence. This argument is one of several in the book that focus on 
Levinas alone, analyzing him in his own terms; in this case the topic is the 
relationship between his two major works. Totality and Infinity, Drabinski 
shows, treats the body extensively, but in ways that often do not connect 
embodiment to ethics. This is corrected, he argues, in Othenvise than 
Being, which offers us a more embodied ethics (in this way returning 
to Levinas’ early work of the 1930s). And yet, in Torality and Infinity, 
the body has attributes, while in Othenvise than Being those attributes 
are mostly missing. Drabinski argues, I think rightly, that the two books 
are fundamentally philosophically compatible. Are we therefore not 
called to see the embodied ethics of Othenvise than Being as involving at- 
tributes—such as perhaps skin color, or cultural adornment? Granted that 


one can imagine an abstract maternal, an abstract filial, even an abstract 
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body. Nevertheless, the body that takes the other’s space and eats the 
other's food, and the body that is vulnerable or starving, that can be hurt 
or taught—these are bodies with attributes. The argument here is that the 
need for attributes to specify the subject’s obligation to the other—a need 
that Levinas acknowledges (Drabinski 120)—is not secondary, but built 
into the structure of human intentionality. Thus, before Derrida shows us 

that ethics is political—arguing, as Drabinski puts it, that “the command 

to welcome the widow, orphan, or stranger . . . is already implicated in a 

political world” (189)—Levinas has shown us, via the interplay between 

his two major works, that the apparently political is phenomenological 

(41). This argument may or may not be convincing to students of Levinas, 

though all of them, I think, will find it compelling. I include it to show 

how Drabinski works to draw the fissures he finds in Levinas’s argument 

from Levinas himself. 

Let me return, in conclusion, to the three readings of Levinas I postu- 
lated at the beginning of this review. Enrique Dussel’s book The Underside 
of Modernity describes the way Levinas awakened him to the problem of 
injustice, allowing him to criticize colonial Europe, but also the way in 
which Levinas’s work failed to provide a template for political action. 
“Levinas,” Dussel writes, “showed us how to formulate the question of the 
irruption of the Other, but we could still not develop a politics ...a new 
Totality. This critical-practical questioning of a new Totality was exactly 
the question of ‘liberation’ With this Levinas could not help us” (81-82). 
What I called the second reading—and this is how most good readers 
of Levinas read him—would see this as the place where Levinas and the 
postcolonialist part company: the postcolonialist must think concretely 
about regimes and must therefore develop models for new political totali- 
ties, while Levinas’s thought at its best will only allow us to criticize any 
given totality. Drabinski’s reading, i.e., what I called the third reading, does 
something else. Rather than suggest that Levinas’s thought provides such 
a template, it draws out of the postcolonialists a Levinasian ambivalence 
about creating a new totality. We have seen this in Spivak, and had a 
glimpse of how it might also be true of Glissant’s entanglements. The 
climax of this thrust of the book, though, comes in the chapter on Homi 
Bhabha, where Drabinski teases out what I would call a weak messianism 
in Bhabha’s thought, a concept of futurity that remains undefined, an exile 
that is not premised on a longing for homeland, and a history that need 
not circle back to its origins. This thought Drabinski names “Tangiers,” 
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as in the phrase “next year in Tangiers.” “Bhabha,” he tells us, “thinks 
diaspora as diaspora, rather than assembling a story of return, persistence, 
and the full, pure presence of the past in acts of memorialization” (117). 
Jerusalem, in the hands of Levinas and Derrida, may represent a deferral 
of the end, but Tangiers refuses the desire for an end, and thus represents 
a continuous disruption, a fruitful anxiety. In Tangiers, “difference finds a 
geographic site for displacement and a time that never settles” (127). 
Drabinski places the other postcolonial thinkers that he takes 
up—Fanon in particular—into dialogue witi Levinas in similarly nuanced 
ways. He never sacrifices complexity to what remains his main goal 
and that all of his thinkers: justice in she pclitical world. Along the way 
there are many analyses of Levinas, some of which arise from Drabinski’s 
previous work but all of which are rethought here. These include excel- 
lent discussions of Levinas’s relation to figures he is often read against 
such as Husserl, Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty, and Derrida. But the central 
excellence of the book lies in the fact that it is the first major study 
putting Levinas in conversation with postcolonial philosophers in a way 
that does not simply read one in the terms of the other. I am a student of 
Levinas who learned a good deal about postcolonial thought in the course 
of this book. I think it would likely serve as well to inform postcolonialists 
about Levinas. Drabinski’s analyses are not introductory but, in his hands, 
familiarity with one strand of thought facilitates understanding of the 
other. The two strands meet here not as antagonists but as friends. 
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During the seventeen-year period between 1973 and 1990, Thomas 
Pynchon did not publish any new fiction, but his nascent critical industry 
more than picked up his slack, producing a score of monographs and 
hundreds of scholarly essays about his first three novels and early stories. 
Much of this attention focused on his masterpiece, Gravity’s Rainbow, 
whose famed richness and difficulty sustained full-length studies like 
Thomas Moore’s The Style of Connectedness and Kathryn Hume's Pynchon’s 
Mythography (both 1987). Pynchon’s subsequent production of five new 
novels since 1990 has diluted his critics’ focal energies somewhat: though 
there’s usually a new full-length Pynchon study out every year, as well as 
flurries of articles, they tend to spread more broadly over Pynchon’s nine 
volumes now. 

That shift is part of what makes Luc Herman and Steven Weisenburger’s 
new book, Gravity’s Rainbow, Domination, and Freedom—the first major 
monograph this century devoted exclusively to Pynchon’s greatest 
novel—so intriguing, though its publication would demand our attention 
regardless. First, its authors are veteran Pynchonists with impeccable 
credentials: Weisenburger is the author of perhaps the most indispensable 
Pynchon book, A Gravity’s Rainbow Companion ([{1988] 2006), while 
Herman is an eminent narrative theorist whose work on Pynchon’s 
early manuscripts positioned him to co-edit The Cambridge Companion 
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to Thomas Pynchon in 2012. Second, while earlier books on Gravity's 
Rainbow still struggled to get a handle on the novel’s mind-boggling 
intricacies, Herman and Weisenburger seem confident enough in their 
understanding of the material to focus not on explication for its own sake 
but on a subject commensurate to the novel’s enormous ambitions: the 
concept of freedom. Taking as their opening epigraph the protagonist Lt. 
Tyrone Slothrop’s philosophic query just prior to his fateful journey into 
the ungoverned Zone of post-V-E-Day Central Europe—‘“Free? What’s 
free?” —their goal is to address “the novel’s ‘confusion’ in terms of its 
major concerns: domination and freedom” (3). 
The result is a valuable work of criticissn—though not only for the 
reasons Herman and Weisenburger likely intended. In many ways, their 
book constitutes the summa of what we might call the second-wave 
postmodern theoretical perspective on this most postmodern of novels: 
that is, the most sustained, wide-ranging effort yet to understand Gravity's 
Rainbow not merely in terms of literature’s disruptive possibilities (as was 
common in earlier criticism), but also via an associated radical left critique 
of political power and authority. In making that argument, though, the 
book also dramatizes some of the inherent contradictions within the left 
political perspective, a tension we might associate with its dual authorship. 
Although the book is nominally written from a unified, joint perspective, 
this voice occasionally seems to evince two divergent sensibilities: one 
that conceives the book as a nihilistic counterculture jeremiad, the other 
as a more dialectical engagement with the nature of narrative ethics. 
Consequently, Gravity’s Rainbow, Domination, and Freedom provides a 
good opportunity to assess the legacy of the postmodern worldview at the 
present moment and to analyze where criticism on postmodern literature 
might go from here. 

The first of the book’s three sections, “Novel and Decade,” primarily 
addresses the contexts of the 1960s counterculture. Its first three chapters 
are devoted to extended discussions of the neo-Freudians Erich Fromm, 
Herbert Marcuse, and Norman O. Brown, collectively arguing for the 
importance to Pynchon’s worldview of “polymorphously perverse” 
subversions of socially and sexually repressive norms. These connections 
are not wholly new, but Herman and Weisenburger give them a more 
sustained airing than anyone else has, and they emphasize the political 
dimensions of such resistance work more than others have done. 
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In the fourth chapter, though, Weisenburger’s voice emerges, I would 
argue, more prominently, and puts forward what may become the book’s 
most influential thesis. Building on the argument Weisenburger made 
two decades ago in Fables of Subversion (1995)—which linked outlandish 
postmodern fiction like Pynchon’s to the carnivalesque impulse of 
Menippean satire—the chapter characterizes Gravity’s Rainbow as part 
of the tradition of the “stunningly corrosive satirical work of the Long 
Sixties” (71), framing the novel’s 1966-1971 composition in terms of the 
era’s underground presses, the subversive public performances of radical 
groups like the Yippies, and the free speech movement. The book does 
particularly well to note this last context, reminding us how rapidly 
obscenity laws were changing during this period and how extreme the 
book’s depictions of, for instance, Brigadier General Pudding’s copro- 
phagia and Colonel Blicero’s sadistic Hansel-and-Gretel fantasy seemed 
at the time. As it points out, “The Gravity’ Rainbow that readers know 
would have posed a difficulty, risky decision for publishers if Pynchon 
had completed his manuscript even seven years earlier than he did” (73). 
In releasing all this repressed sexual energy into a vicious assault upon 
political elites, then, Gravity's Rainbow is not unlike the small-magazine 
cartoon of “a bell-cheeked Nixon with a pendulous phallus nose” (54) 
that the authors cite several times. Consequently, the answer to Slothrop’s 
“What’s free?” here seems not all that problematic: though it gives lip 
service to the distinctions between positive and negative liberty, this part 
of the book clearly associates “domination” with the oppressive hierarchy 
of the System—Gravity’s Rainbows “Them’’—and freedom with any and 
all methods for “leaving the system” (71), albeit preferably within some 
alternative community. 

However, even if we overlook the fact that the aesthetic relationship 
between obscene underground cartoons and Gravity’s Rainbow is roughly 
the same as that between vaudeville slapstick and Waiting for Godot (i.e., 
the latter makes sincere use of the former’s sensibility, but goes so far 
beyond it as to transmogrify into something entirely different), there 
are visible fissures in this argument. Although pitched as a description 
of Pynchon’s cultural milieu, these chapters frequently shade into an 
outright endorsement of it. However, if Herman and Weisenburger wish 
to argue that counterculture radicalism not only influenced Pynchon 
but also provided a plausible philosophy for resisting the System, one 
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needs to examine the legacy of this worldview beyond the Long Sixties. 
Upon doing so, we might see that much of it has aged poorly. To take 
one example, the joint victories of the free speech and free love move- 
ments—as might be seen in, say, the trajectory from the public uproar 
over Deep Throat (1972) to the relatively uncontroversial reception of 
Debbie Does Dallas (1978)—led to rather different consequences than their 
supporters expected. Instead of watching the System collapse in a hail of 
gleeful orgasms and naughty language, the left found itself embroiled in 
a thorny internal conflict over whether explicit depictions of sexuality 
objectified and dehumanized women, leading to the unlikely anti-porn 
alliance of the eighties between Dworkinite feminists and the right-wing 
Moral Majority. I raise this exaraple not to endorse one side or the other, 
but to illustrate via synecdoche that, fer all the justly righteous anger 
Herman and Weisenburger direct at Nixon and J. Edgar Hoover, many 
of the sociocultural issues they raise are not straightforward cases of an 
evil Them oppressing a subjugated Us. As the book’s opening epigraph 
implies, freedom is more complicated than that. More generally, it is one 
of the great paradoxes of commentary on Gravity’s Rainbow that critics 
eager to follow Oedipa Maas in criticizing the “‘bad shit’ of binary 
rhetorics,” as do Herman and Weisenburger (142), fall so easily into an 
“Us” vs. “Them” framework of a heroic counterculture fighting the 
villainous military-industrial complex—more on that point shortly. 

Sexuality, furthermore, is where Herman’s and Weisenburger’s per- 
spectives first seem to come into conflict. In the fifth chapter, Herman's 
voice appears to emerge and clash with Weisenburger’s when the book 
observes that the polymorphous perversity embodied by the sexual bac- 
chanals aboard the Anubis during the book’s middle actually don’t seem 
entirely positive, as with Slothrop’s abusive, pedophiliac encounter with 
the eleven-year-old Bianca (77-78). It might have been interesting to play 
this tension out more explicitly throughout the volume. Unfortunately, 
the pretext of unified authorial voice prevents such a dialectical encounter 
from developing, and the book soon recuperates that scene as a satire 
of Western imperialism enabled by Pynchon’s willingness to violate 
taboos (81). That’s the problem with satire, though: it’s often difficult to 
unambiguously establish what exactly a satire is rhetorically expressing, 
especially if you think it’s doing away with the societal norms on which 
satire is traditionally based, as Weisenburger claimed postmodern satire 
does in Fables of Subversion. 
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Throughout the remaining two sections we see the tensions between 
these two perspectives wax and wane without quite resolving. The second 
section, “Domination,” largely tracks how They seek control over the 
postwar world (and Slothrop), invoking along the way familiar theoretical 
figures from Max Weber to Richard Hofstadter to Pierre Bourdieu for 
help in analyzing Slothrop’s sexual conditioning by Lazlo Jamf and the 
narrator’s vision of the Raketen-Stadt. These chapters do a good job 
of consolidating critical consensus on these subjects, but though they 
incorporate some recent critical theory—e.g., the passage on Pynchon 
and Agamben at this section’s end—the overall arguments will be familiar 
to most Pynchonists. 

The third section, “Freedom,” makes some of the best and most 
original contributions of the volume, asking whether, given all these 
forms of domination, there is any possibility of escape. The theoretical 
speculations offered here strike me as more in alignment with Herman’s 
sensibility. First, the study argues that the novel’s use of Tarot and séance 
are related to anthropological studies on divination, whose authority is 
not rooted in conscious agents and which may thus “allow a potential 
to innovate on and perhaps subvert . . . determinist and teleological 
underpinnings” (157). Second, reflecting upon Pirate Prentice and Katje 
Borgesius’s (heretofore little-discussed) encounter with Father Rapier 
while visiting the Counterforce underworld, the authors discuss the theo- 
scientific philosophy of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. I cannot do justice 
to this section here, but it deals with the implications of, and “chances 
for freedom” within, the relationships between a “critical mass” and the 
individual, as well as between destiny and accident. These passages are 
among the rare pieces of Pynchon criticism that manage to acknowledge 
the novel’s immense dialectical complexities. Collectively, they reveal—as 
the book puts it when describing Säure Bummer and Gustav Schlabone’s 
debate over whether Beethoven’s cosmic, convention-busting musical 
structures or Rossini’s tuneful populism expresses the truer spirit of 
freedom—that pairings like “domination” and “freedom” may “loo[k] 
simple, and pat; but as Pynchon’s narration plays them out, such themes 
are never clear-cut” (181). This section climaxes with a fascinating 
reflection on the United States’ 2011 assassination of the American-born 
al-Qaeda member Anwar al-Awlaki. As Herman and Weisenburger note, 
since the United States considered al-Awlaki to be—much as Slothrop 
and many others in the stateless Zone are—a non-citizen and thus not 
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entitled to rights like due process, upon the moment of his death he 
lacked “equality,” yet for this very reason he paradoxically “rightly may 
have regarded himself as a perfectly free man” (198). Few people, after all, 
manage to exit the state apparatus as thoroughly as he. 

At this point, the book seems on the brink of a breakthrough in 
explicating the complex nature of freedom in Pynchon’s novel. We might, 
of course, challenge these claims on several grounds: for instance, we 
could question—thinking, say, of Harry Houdini’s crusade against séance 
scammers or the relationship between sign-reading and tribal hierarchy 
in Things Fall Apart—the purported liberating quality of divination; or 
we could ask why criticism of Gravity’s Rainbow would associate freedom 
with Rossini’s music when the book’s own labyrinthine quality seems 
so opposed to Rossini’s aesthetic; or we could observe that Herman and 
Weisenburger never do figure out exactly who They are or what they 
want with Slothrop. 


Yet before such issues can be explored, the book returns to what 
appears to be a Weisenburgerean celebration of the liberatory potential 
of unfettered speech. Hearkening back to its earlier discussion of 
obscenity’s value for counterculture protest, the book asserts, essentially, 
that Slothrop becomes free of The System by saying “Fuck You!” a lot. 
It does acknowledge “the strict limits on this kind of freedom” (211), 
declaring “There is nothing idealistic, much less transcendent, in such a 
self-alienating decision” as Slothrop’s withdrawal from the world. In the 
end, however, it concludes that “the project of staying off Their radars in a 
late-capitalist world of mechanized informatics and surveillance did stand 
on a plain logic and a basic rationale by 1973” (212). Given the marked 
ambiguity of the previous chapter’s conclusion, this seems an odd way to 
tie off the book’s third section. 

Furthermore, it’s an inadequate description of what actually happens 
to Slothrop. I have always been puzzled by the degree of approval 
Slothrop’s collapse has provoked among Pynchonists. Consider, for 
instance, this passage from late in the novel, when the progressively scat- 
tered Slothrop wanders through a public bathroom and finds the sentence 
“ROCKETMAN WAS HERE”: 


His first thought was that he’d written it himself and forgot. Odd 
that that should’ve been his first thought, but it was. Might be 
he was starting to implicate himself, some yesterday version of 
himself, in the Combination against who he was right then 
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...-Past Slothrops, say averaging one a day, ten thousand of them, 
some more powerful than others, had been going over every 
sundown to the furious host. They were the fifth-columnists, well 
inside his head, waiting the moment to deliver him to the four 
other divisions outside closing in. (636) 


Slothrop does not voluntarily scatter himself in a principled attempt to 
evade the System; in fact, he acknowledges he has little idea of what the 
System even entails. He scatters, instead, because his life has become so 
incoherent that he is simply incapable of holding together any kind of 
self at all. Indeed, by the end of the book, even the Counterforce cannot 
conceive him as “any sort of integral creature ... even as a concept” 
(755). Such personal dissolution is not necessarily heroic or even political 
as such. Slothrop may be utterly free of any kind of structure, but that 
is precisely why he falls to pieces: as with al-Awlaki, perfect freedom is 
perfect destruction. 

Having claimed throughout the book, then, that “Death rules” (150) 
while nonetheless articulating models for political resistance and escape, 
Herman and Weisenburger finally decide in the epilogue that freedom is 
simply not achievable: “it’s become clearer how and why your ‘chances for 
freedom’ were never really chances. That too was a useful fantasy” (221). 
The System is simply too powerful and all-encompassing. Yet while it’s 
undeniably true that Death rules, Death’s domination, like gravity’s and 
entropy’s, is purely natural: in the million-year war between humanity 
and Death, Death has not yet lost a battle, as Herman and Weisenburger 
grant when writing, “Gravity's Rainbow thoroughly democratizes the 
impending doom” (217). This conclusion leaves unresolved the question 
the book began with and has progressively complicated: how can we say 
that freedom is impossible when we understand so little about what it 
would really entail? 

This problem, I think, is linked to some larger tendencies endemic to 
both Pynchon criticism and the broader preoccupations of high theory, 
the latter of which was outlined most famously by Eve Sedgwick in her 
essay “Paranoid Reading and Reparative Reading.’ As Sedgwick observes, 
the hermeneutic of suspicion informing high theory’s worldview—which 
insists On interpreting everything as a sign of some implicit systemic 
domination—is both “entirely circular” (135) and utterly non-predictive. 
While Sedgwick does not say so explicitly, these charges are equivalent 
to calling high theory a pseudoscience. Moreover, she gestures to a 
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disjunction between high theory’s political attitudes and more recent 
American history: 


Writing in 1988—that is, after two full terms of Reaganism in 
the United States—D. A. Miller proposes to follow Foucault 

in demystifying “the intensive and continuous ‘pastoral’ care 
that liberal society proposes to take of each and every one of 
its chargers” (viii). As if! I’m a lot less worried about being 
pathologized by my therapist than about my vanishing mental 
health coverage—and that’s given the great good luck of having 
health insurance at all. Since the beginning of the tax revolt, the 
government of the United States ... has been positively rushing 
to divest itself of answerability for care to its charges. (141) 


There is, after all, no more expansive system of centralized government 
surveillance and control than the welfare state: everything good it does 
depends upon its ability to monitor and regulate its citizens’ major 
decisions. In today’s America, those who wish to “drop out” from the 
state apparatus are less likely to be the leftist radicals whom the book's 
fourth chapter celebrates than AR-15-toting libertarians who believe 
that Obamacare is a communist plot and that government regulation of 
anything amounts to tyranny. Withdrawing from the System at the current 
moment seems rather more regressive than progressive. Early in the book, 
Herman and Weisenburger note that radical sixties proposals to reform the 
System, like the Yippie Manifesto, generally projected a nation of “peace 
(of course) along with universal health care, access to birth control and 
abortion, renovated urban housing suitable for communal living” (69), 
and so on. But, of course, accomplishing these things would require an 
expansive administrative bureaucracy, and as the authors acknowledge, 
that is “the last thing any .. . anarchist should have desired” (71). This 
conundrum—the problem of what happens when those who have built 
their politics upon opposition suddenly have to run the show—is one 
that still haunts the contemporary left. 

Sedgwick’s investment in queer theory also illustrates another limita- 
tion to Herman and Weisenburger’s book, which is its lack of engagement 
with BDSM. I am reluctant to carp about theoretical omissions, given 
that Gravity’s Rainbow’s immense intellectual scope renders any thorough 
catalog of relevant references all but impossible, and this study covers 
immense intellectual ground as it is. However, since the relationship 
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between sexual and political domination is such a prominent part of 
Herman and Weisenburger’s argument, not discussing BDSM seems like 
a significant oversight, especially since it would significantly complicate 
the authors’ claims.To raise one basic example, one strain of queer writing 
on BDSM suggests that many submissives consider the social world’s 
endless parade of choices to be extremely baffling and anxiety-inducing, 
and consequently find a dominant partner’s control over those choices 
to have a paradoxically liberating effect. That some kinds of domination 
might be good for you, however, seems too unnerving for Herman and 
Weisenburger. It would, though, put a different spin on Miklos Thanatz’s 
famously provocative comment that “if S and M could be established 
universally, at the family level, the State would wither away” (Pynchon 
751)—a passage Herman and Weisenburger consider but about which 
they cannot come to a clear conclusion. 

These criticisms aside, Herman and Weisenburger have done 
Pynchonists a great service in constructing perhaps the most sustained, 
thorough, and informed approach yet to this most important of novels. 
Almost anyone dealing with any of the book’s political or ethical valences 
will have to respond to this volume in the future. However, their inability 
to resolve certain important tensions within Gravity’s Rainbow speaks to 
some inadequacies within the second-wave postmodern perspective. As 
Ali Chetwynd recently wrote of the Pynchon industry, “the emphasis on 
Pynchon’s centrality to 1980s postmodern theory”—that is, the theory 
written by 1960s campus radicals once they'd hit middle age and settled 
into tenure-track jobs—‘‘traps his work in a straitjacket of precisely that 
theory” (144). Herman and Weisenburger have provided us with the 
best and most complete version of what postmodernism at the end of 
the twentieth century can tell us about Gravity’s Rainbow.They have also 
shown us, however, that it cannot solve several of its thorniest problems. 

Pynchon’s own body of work may suggest the importance of 
doing so. Gravity’s Rainbow is an incredible synthesis of Western culture, 
narrative possibility, and ethical conundrums—all rooted, as Herman 
and Weisenburger convincingly claim, in Pynchon’s commitment to 
Long Sixties politics—but it’s also true that Pynchon’s two novels set 
in periods after the sixties, Vineland and Bleeding Edge, are easily his 
worst. This may be because Pynchon’s prophetic view of the future 
has ended up off the mark. Herman and Weisenburger’s gloomy 
take on the book’s end, after all, overlooks the fact that the global, 
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military-industrial-death-drive-propelled thermonuclear war that Gravity's 
Rainbow foretells did not come to pass. In some ways, then, Vineland may 
be read as expressing Pynchon’s confusion at how, during the book’ 
1984 setting, a profoundly counterrevolutionary, jingoistic president 
was re-elected with enormous support from the working and middle 
classes, and how, by the book’s 1990 publication, that president’ reign had 
somehow led to the mostly-peaceful dismantling of one of the foretold 
wars presumptive combatants. Similarly, Bleeding Edge might be seen 
as documenting Pynchon’s inability to conceive that the quintessential 
image of violence in the twenty-first century would come to be associ- 
ated not with a technoindustrial cabal but with an explicitly anti-modern, 
marginal terrorist group. Noting this does nothing to diminish Gravity’ 
Rainbow’s status as a masterwork or Pynchon’s as a great novelist. It does 
suggest, however, that worldviews must evolve and adapt over time, and 
that it might be time to critically consider the late-twentieth-century 
philosophies, political and otherwise, to which Pynchon gave such 
magnificent expression. 
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